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SONG. THE ROSES. 


WORDS BY MONTGOMERY. MUSIC ARRANGED BY L. MARSHAIL 
Larghetto. 
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THE ROSES, Continued. 
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3 But soon their summer splendor pass’d, 
They faded in the wind; 
Yet were these Roses, to the last 
The loveliest of their kind— 
Whose crimson leaves, in falling round, 
Adorned and sanctified the ground. 
4 When thus were all their honors shorn, 
The bud unfolding rose, 
And blush’d and brightened as the morn, 
From morn to sunrise glows; 
Till o’er each parent’s drooping head, 
The daughter’s crowning glory spread. 
5 My friends in youth’s romantic prime, 
The golden age of man, 
Like these twin Roses spend your time, 
Life’s little less’ning space; 
Then be your breast as free from cares, 
Your hours as innocent as theirs. 
6 And in the infant bud that blows, 
In your encircling arms, 
Mark the dear promise of a Rose, 
The pledge of future charms, 
That o'er your withering hours shall shine, 
Fair and more fair as you decline; 
7 Till, planted in that realm of rest, 
W here Roses never die, 
Amid the gardens of the ’plest, 
Beneath a stormless sky, 
You flower afresh, like Aaron’s rod, 
That blossom'd at the sight of God. 
FROM ‘‘ THE ROSE,’ BY MONTGOMEY? 





FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE.* 
NO. XIX. 


THE CHILD OF PROVIDENCE. 


EDITORIAL. 


In another paper, we spoke of parental efforts in training chil 
dren for the Lord. In this we bespeak attention to the manner 
in which God marks children for his service, and calls them to it. 
His agency in qualifying the young for extensive usefulness in 
his cause, is often very striking and clear. It wasso in the case 
of Samuel. His mother was a holy woman, and laid him on the 
altar of the Lord at his birth. With a grateful heart she acknow]l- 
edged the Divine hand in the gift of the child, and gladly gave 
him to the Lord in her heart. ‘And she said, Oh, my lord, as 
thy soul liveth, my lord, 1 am the woman that stood by thee, 
here, praying unto the Lord. For this child I prayed, and the 
Lord hath given me my petition which I asked of him; Therefore 
also, I have lent him to the Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall 
be lent to the Lord.” This was the fulfilment of the pledge she 
made at his birth, consummated before Eli, in “ the house of the 
Lord in Shiloh.” Subsequently he was formally called by the 
Lord, as we read in the following record: “ Then the Lord called 
Samuel; and he answered, Here am I. And he ran unto Eli 
and said, Here am I, [as seen in the engraving] for thou calledst 
me. And he said, I called not; lie down again. And he went 
and lay down. And the Lord called yet again, Samuel. And 
Samuel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am 1; for thou 
didst call me. And he answered, I called not, my son: lie down 
again. Now Samuel did not yet know the Lord, neither was the 
word of the Lord yet revealed unto him. And the Lord called 


Entered according to Act of Congress, by C. Srone, in the year 1858, in the Clerk’ 
Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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Samuel again the third time. And he arose and went to Eli, and 
said, Here am I, for thou didst call me. And Eli perceived that 
the Lord had called the child. Therefore Eli said unto Samuel, 
Go lie down, and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say, 
speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. So Samuel went and lay 
down in his place. And the Lord came, and stood, and called as 
at other times, Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel answered, speak, 
for thy servant heareth.” Here was a very direct agency of God 
in calling Samuel to the sacred office that he filled. Yet it is 
scarcely more direct than divine agency is very often in preparing 
the young for usefulness. We can see how everything was ar 
ranged even back to the love and marriage of Hannah and Elka- 
nah, his parents, to raise up one who should render eminent ser- 
vice to the church. In the character and devotion of his mother, 
in the time and place of his birth, in his natural endowments and 
education, we discover the Divine hand pointing to the sphere of 
duty upon which he afterwards entered. We cannot doubt that 
God raised him up on purpose to fill the place that he did; and 
it is a forcible illustration of the poet’s lines — 


“ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
tough hew them as we will.” 


It is evident, also, that his mother was more faithful and solic- 
itous about his education, in consequence of the views which she 
entertained concerning Providence. This would be natural. 
The more any parent realizes that God may have an agency in 
the birth and culture of his child, the more anxious he will be to 
see him occupy the right post in mature years. Everything per- 
taining to his discipline and preparation derives importance from 
the fact that God may design him for a particular field of influ- 
ence. It is a thought which too seldom claims our attention, al- 
though Christian people are generally correct in theory upon the 
subject. ‘‘ Man purposes, God disposes,” is a maxim which they 
believe ; and they admit that it relates to their children as really 
as to other things, yet it is too often forgotten. 

How prominent is this truth made in the Scriptures — that Di- 
vine Providence has to do with the rearing of children for certain 
spheres of duty! When God wanted a leader for Israel he went 
into a secluded family, and took their new-born babe. The whole 
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history of Moses, back to the cruel decree of Pharaoh, that doom- 
ed the male children to death, shows that God ordered his steps. 
** Man’s heart deviseth his way but the Lord directeth his steps.” 
If the tender mother had actually known what the sublime career 
of her little son would be, she would not have prepared the ark of 
rushes with any more care and feeling than she did. She ap. 
pears to have done just the necessary thing for his preservation. 
It was timely. It was a wise act. And then, too, never did a 
babe cry so opportunely as he, when the daughter of Pharaoh 
looked upon him in his curious cradle. It was the right kind of 
a cry, also, to touch the maiden’s heart. Some cries would have 
decided her to cast the irritable thing into the river. But Mo- 
ses’ cry was just long, loud and deep enough, to move her wo- 
man’s soul. It determined her course. Her father’s decree 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, she resolved to spare the dark 
haired boy. Israel had reason to bless the Lord ever after, that 
he made babies so that they could cry. If God had anything to 
do with the raising up of this gifted leader, then he must have 
ordered the baby’s crying as really as its ruling in manhood. 
Though a little affair to human view, and a very common one, as 
every father and mother of three or four children can testify, the 
preservation of Moses depended very much upon it. In like man- 
ner, every other event of his early and later life is full of God, as 
we view them from this stand-point of time, and they all together 
show that he was made to occupy the place that he did. Divine 
agency is even more conspicuous than the parental, in conduct- 
ing his steps upward from youth to manhood. He was eminent- 
ly a child of Providence. 

The case of Moses is a familiar one, and for this reason we cite 
it. Others are equally striking, and scarcely any character can 
be found upon the sacred page, in the formation of which God's 
directing wisdom and counsel cannot be clearly seen. Nor is this 
a fact of sacred history alone ; it is equally true of profane histo- 
ry. Itis not more evident to us now, that Providence reared 
Moses to be the leader of Israel, than that he caused Washington 
to be the “ Father of his country.” Go back to the home of his 
childhood, and see what a mother he had, and how well suited 
were the circumstances in which his early life was developed, to 
make him the great and good man that he was. Even the grand 
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scenery of nature around the spot of his birth, was suited to im- 
press an intelligent and observing boy, and call forth the powers of 
his soul in a noblerdevelopment. Buthis mother, particularly, was 
remarkably qualified to train such a child. Some mothers could 
not have made a Washington out of such a boy, noble as he was. 
They would have spoiled him for such public service as he was 
called to render to his country. But the mother which he had 
was just the one he needed to guide and counsel him, and the 
affections of his young heart twined around hers none too close- 
ly. He loved her with a tenderness and devotion almost une- 
qualled ; and this turned him from the life of a sailor. For, at 
one time, he was bent upon a sea-faring life. He could hardly 
be denied the privilege of entering upon this perilous pursuit. It 
was a sore grief to his mother, though she finally gave her con- 
sent reluctantly and with tears. Arrangements were made for 
his departure, and his clothes were packed, and a man had called 
to take his trunk. His mother’s sorrow was so great, that even 
then, he relinquished the idea of going to sea, saying, “J will 
not break my mother’s heart.” But for that ardent affection which 
he cherished for his faithful parent, he might have become a sail- 
or instead of a statesman. In these things of his early life, and 
many more unnamed, we see how God ordered events to make 
him the man for his country and his times. And this superin- 
tending Providence is seen all along his career in manhood. 
Often he was in the thickest dangers, where others fell around 
him, but he was spared. Sometimes he was in the range and 
reach of his enemies, but some unseen power or influence with- 
held them from making a deadly shot. We cannot account for his 
many deliverances except on the ground that he was a child of 
Providence. 

Previous to the great Reformation, gross moral darkness pre- 
vailed, and it grew denser and denser. To scatter it, and deliy- 
er the groping multitudes from their almost hopeless state, requir- 
ed the leadership of a fearless, strong, and peculiar man, and God 
had one already trained for the glorious.work. There lived a 
poor “ miner of Mansfield,’ to whom was born a beautiful and 
promising son. The humble but pious parents dedicated him at 
once to God, and early taught him of the Saviour, and the Cbris- 
tian virtues. He was a resolute and earnest little fellow, so that 
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his father had to practice some severity to bow his stubborn will. 
His more indulgent mother often pressed him to her bosom with 
tears, after his father had visited him with those chastisements 
which she characterized as “too severe.” When he was old 
enough to attend school, he found his teachers equally rigid. One 
of them “ flogged him fifteen times in one day.” Still later in 
life, after he went to Magdeburg, to be educated in the school of 
the Franciscans, his experience was very trying. He was poor 
and needy, and often wanted for bread to eat. He was compel- 
ed to sing in the streets to obtain a supply of his daily necessi- 
ties. Not unfrequently he was repulsed from the houses at which 
he called, and sometimes he received much abuse. In this way 
Luther was disciplined in his boyhood and youth to be the great 
Reformer. If a lad of his resolute will and decision had been in- 
dulged, or even treated with moderate leniency, it would have ru- 
ined him for any sphere of usefulness. But God gave him astern 
father and equally stern teachers, that his bold, rash, and indomi- 
table spirit might be held in with bit and bridle. It was necessa- 
ry that he should have such a spirit, otherwise he would not have 
been qualified for such a stupendous work as that of the Reforma- 
tion. So it was necessary that such a spirit should have the right 
kind of governors and educators, and God gave both of them to 
Luther. With these early restraints and appliances the Lord saw 
that he might raise up an agent who would fear neither pope nor 
cardinal, and go to the city of Worms when summoned, though as 
“many devils should meet him as there were tiles on the houses.” 
But such a man as Luther would be likely to be harsh and im- 
prudent sometimes, unless checked by the presence of milder and 
more careful spirits. So the Lord reared, at the same time, an- 
other boy of the opposite character. It was Phillip Melancthon, 
who was “ as remarkable for calmness, prudence and gentleness, 
as Luther was for wisdom, impetuosity, and energy.” His pa- 
rents were in humble circumstances, but good. His father was 
accustomed to rise at midnight and offer prayer upon his knees, 
and when he did, before Phillip’s eleventh birth-day, he said to 
him, “ Let the Lord always be before you. I foresee that stormy 
times are at hand. I haye witnessed great things, but there are 
greater still in preparation. God preserve and guide you, my 
son.” He spoke as one of the prophets of old, and who can 
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doubt that God was there? The early loss of his father reveals 
the Divine hand in Philtip’s life, for this event brought him under 
the care of his grand-father, who immediately decided to educate 
him. But for this early affliction, he might not have been qualified 
intellectually, to act the part he did in the Reformation. Suffice 
it to say, that he became in due time,a co-laborer with Luther, 
and acted a noble part for the Church. We think that Luther 
would not have brought about the Reformation without the aid of 
Melancthon, and we know that Melancthon could not have done it 
without the aid of Luther. Both were indispensable agents in 
tha‘ moral revolution. 

Here, then, were two families into which the Lord went to 
rear champions of the truth. His agency in qualifying Moses for 
his work, was not more clear than it was in preparing Luther and 
Melancthon to labor together in the darkest hour the church ever 
saw. 

In like manner, we might refer to the life of Wesley, who was 
providentially saved from death by fire, when he was a child, and 
upon whom maternal influence and surrounding circumstances, 
made just the needful impressions ; to John Newton, whose early 
Christian culture was not lost, though it seems to have been long 
buried, and who was almost miraculously saved from death at 
three different times, in riper years, was evidently spared to do a 
work for which God brought him into this world ; and to many 
others who have exerted a powerful influence upon the destinies of 
mankind. But we have said enough to illustrate the important and 
pleasant truth, that God has an agency in rearing children for emi- 
nent usefulness in the earth. It is true, not only of the service of 
Christ, but also of secular pursuits and enterprises. 

Here, then, is an important truth for parents to consider. If 
God may have an agent of great power and extensive influence 
rearing in their families, it is worth while for them to think of it. 
If some infant Moses, Luther, or Melancthon be there, it is no triv- 
jal affair. Of course, they cannot know it, but it will be of service 
to them to ask, if it may not possibly be so? They certainly may 
know that God actually watches over and cares for every child, 
though only here and there one is designed for posts of high dis- 
tinction. An age or nation requires but one, two or three Lu- 
thers or Washingtons, so that only a few families can furnish the 
leading spirits of a century. 
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But, since we know not which those families are, may it not be 
profitable for parents to ask, whether the chosen vessels are not 
found at their own firesides? This will lead to keener observa- 
tion concerning the fitness of sons and daughters for certain 
spheres of effort. A knowledge of their natural endowments, as 
well as of their particular tact, will help them to perceive what 
is the Divine will about the vocation they should follow. It isa 
subject that receives too little attention. Parents are too likely 
to consult only their own wishes in regard to the calling a son 
should follow ; and too often their own wishes are determined by 
some such trifle as honor or wealth. ‘They choose for them such 
vocations as they think are honorable,in the most miserable 
sense of the term, or such as will lead to great affluence. For 
this reason some branches of business are over-crowded with as- 
pirants for renown and riches, while others suffer for want of 
friends. Many poor, unsuccessful merchants are made of young 
men who might have made good farmers, and many bad farmers 
are made of those who might have prospered in traffic. No doubt, 
also, that some parents have desired their sons to be ministers, 
mostly on account of the respect which is shown to the sacred 
office. So they have spoiled a good mechanic sometimes to make 
a very ordinary preacher ; though, perhaps, a noble preacher has 
been spoiled as frequently to make a bungling mechanic. 

It is believed that parents often plan and execute for their chil- 
dren in opposition to Providence. History furnishes us with such 
facts as the following: The father of Sir Humphrey Davy was very 
anxious, for some reason, that he should become a surgeon. Be- 
fore the boy was really old enough to decide what vocation he 
would like to follow, his father placed him under the care of an 
apothecary and surgeon to be educated. But he had so little 
interest in the profession, that he was very indifferent to his in- 
structor’s lessons, and finally was sent home. At the same time 
however, the surgeon acquainted Humphrey’s father with the fact 
that he had exhibited marked taste and tact for philosophy, in 
some experiments which he had performed with old bottles and 
iron kettles. Still, the father was determined to make a surgeon 
of him, and he sent him to another surgeon, who was no more 
successful in teaching his young pupil. At the second place, too, 


he manifested much interest in philosophical experiments, having 
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no other apparatus for experiments, than such as his ingenuity 
could manufacture out of vials, bottles, pans, &c. Suffice to say, 
that young Davy started off upon the career which gave him 
world-wide fame, when his father meant, all the while, he should 
be asurgeon. It is very clear that his father was blind to the 
bent of his genius, and consulted only his own wishes in the pur- 
suit he meant his son should follow. 

There is now living a New England clergyman, whose father 
did not intend that he should be a minister of the gospel. In the 
first place, he expected to make a farmer of him, and tried hard 
to accomplish his purpose. Finding that he was indifferent to 
that, and that all the while he loved his books more than tilling 
the soil, he resolved to make a carpenter of him. He devoted 
himself to this trade with some more interest, and made consid- 
erable progress, but still employed his leisure time in pouring 
over books. Some four years were spent in this business, until 
he became of age, at which time he relinquished it to prepare 
himself for the ministry. He worked his way into the sacred 
office, and has been a talented, beloved, and very useful preacher. 
Now, his father might have seen the indications of Providence, if 
he had been disposed, in the many qualifications of his son for 
the ministry. He possessed endowments and acquisitions, that 
fitted him, both in head and heart, for usefulness in the pastoral 
relation. But the father thought nothing of the hand of God in 
his history, and cared as little. And this is an illustration of what 
often occurs in the choice parents make for their children. 

So far as the pastoral office is concerned, Christian parents 
need not be much perplexed generally to know the will of God 
concerning ason. The necessary qualifications are such, natural 
and acquired, mental and spiritual, that their absence ought to 
be sufficient to show that God does not intend such youth should 
officiate in his holy temple. 

But every father and mother should feel that, at their own 
hearth-stone, there may be a child of Providence, whom God is 
raising up to render important service to the human family. 
None are too obscure and lowly, too poor and neglected, to in- 
dulge such reflections. For many of the most efficient agents in 
the cause of truth have been called to the work from the humblest 
families. May not God do the same again ? 
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LEARNING OF A CHILD TO GOVERN. 
EDITORIAL. 

Tue other day a father drove up to a neighbor’s house, and 
while he was talking, he allowed his littlé boy, two-and-a-half 
years old, to alight from the carriage and run about with two or 
three other children in the street. The child had such a good 
time that, when his father called him, he did not wish to go ; sohe 
shook his head, and did not move an inch. His father bade him 
come again, to which he replied “ugh,” with a shake of the head, 
all of which indicated that he was fully decided to have his own 
way. Had the father scolded him outright, and alighted from 
the carriage to compel him to obey, the little fellow would proba- 
bly have scampered away as fast as possible. Instead of doing 
this, however, the father resorted to thisexpedient. Leaning for- 
ward, and pointing to the step of the carriage, ‘‘ Come,” said he, 
‘and put your foot on the step as father does, and get right in.” 
It was a new and pleasant idea to the child, and at once he left 
his plays, ran to the carriage, when the father added, “ Take hold 
of my hand and put your little foot on the step, and you will get in.” 
With great delight he obeyed, and was secon on the seat prattling 
over the wonderful feat he had performed. 

Two things probably influenced the child to obey. The first 
was novelty. It was anew thing to get into a vehicle this way, 
and children as well as their parents are fond of new things. 
He had always been taken up and put on the seat, as other pack- 
ages not human are disposed of, only with additional care; and 
it was a great rarity to ascend some other way. 

The second thing that influenced him was, doubtless, to do 
what older people do. This is characteristic of children. They 
desire to do as their fathers and mothers, or older brothers and 
sisters, do. If it be the lifting of a basket of wood, or moving a 
wheelbarrow load of dirt or stones, the boy of two, three, or 
four years will want to try. It is of little use to tell him that he 
cannot do it. The experiment only will convince him. This 
child had seen others get into the carriage readily, and it was a 
treat for him to do the same. 

That father might have easily had trouble with his boy. If he 
had spoken sternly to him, and proceeded to take him to the car- 
riage by force, a race of a rod, more or less, before he overtook 
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him, would have been the consequence, and screaming and kick- 
ing would have followed enough to satisfy all beholders. Per- 
haps the climax of the affair would have been — a whipping. 
How much better it was both for the father and child, that another 
way of securing obedience was adopted in those circumstances, 
We say, in those circumstances, because this expedient might 
have failed in others. 

It is important for parents to remember the considerations that 
evidently influenced the boy in this instance. It may be of ser- 
vice to them frequently in dispensing frowns from the brow of 
childhood without the use of the rod. They have all noticed how 
the mention of any thing new and interesting has often turned 
the fretfulness and stubbornness of a child to smiles and docility. 
Perhaps a child, two or three years old, is crying lustily, because 
something is denied him; and his mother says, ‘ Oh, Charlie, 
come here and see the chickens,” at the same time giving hima 
place at the window to see the chickens in the yard. Ora horse; 
if passing by when the disorder and crying begin, and she says, 
“See that horse, Charlie, how fast he goes,” placing him at the 
window to see. In this way his mind is diverted from his trials, 
and what might otherwise terminate in scolding and punishment, 
is turned to smiles and peace. Often the proposal of some new 
play, or calling the attention in a new way to an old toy, will ac- 
complish the object desired. "Where this can be done, it is pre- 
ferable to severity of manners or treatment. The diversion of a 
child’s attention from the thing that is a trial, or occasion of stub- 
bornness, at the time, has often accomplished more than the 
fiercest look, or the most imposing rod. 


eee 


MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


How cheering the thought, that the spirits of bliss 
Will bend their bright wings to a world such as this ; 
Will leave the sweet joys of the mansions above, 


To breathe o’er our bosoms some message of love ! 


They come, on the wings of the morning they come, 
Impatient to lead some poor wanderer home ; 
Some pilgrim to snatch from his stormy abode, 


And lay him to rest in the arms of his God. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, LAWS OF HEALTH &c. 
NO. IX. 


BY WILLIAM M. CORNELL, A. M., M. D. 
EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 


Exercise for very young children — Not sit very young — Not lifted by the 
arms — Crying a healthy exercise — Allowed to run when able — Schools for 
young children destructive to health and life — Over tasking the mind — Cause 
of spinal disease in young ladies — Too many studies in our schools — Every 
school should have a Gymnasium. 

Some degree of exercise is absolutely necessary from the earli- 
est period of childhood. Being carried in the nurse’s arms is 
good exercise for an infant. Nurses, sometimes, while dressing 
infants are in the habit of rubbing them with their hands. This 
seems to be agreeable, and is useful, as it tends to promote the 
circulation of the blood. It is one kind of exercise. 

In holding, or carrying an infant, the nurse should always re- 
member the delicate and feeble organization of its bones and mus- 
cles, as it is entirely unable to sustain any weight or pressure. 
The bones are only in the gristle. 

A child ought never to be placed in a sitting posture during 
the first four or five months. He should never be lifted by the 
arms. The shape of its chest, or any of its muscles, or bones 
may be essentially altered by any unnatural pressure. As the 
child advances in age, it may be handled with less care, and even 
tossed up and down. When it is able to sit, it should be placed 
upon the carpet with some playthings around it, and it will then 
exercise itself. 

As to the time of the child’s walking, it should be left chiefly 
to nature. Some children are able to walk much earlier than 
others, as they are, some stronger, some weaker, by natural con- 
stitution. 

Even the crying of the child, so unpleasant to the nurse, and 

grating to the ear of the mother, is, nevertheless, generally a 

healthy exercise. It aids in expanding the lungs and developing 

the muscles of iis little body, as the shaking of the young tree by 
the wind tends to strike deeper its roots in the earth and thus 
give to it a more vigorous growth. There is an old proverb that, 

“the child that never cries is a fool ;” but however this may be, 

it may be safely said, that the child which never cries is seldom 

healthy. 
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When old enough to use its legs and hands, a child, if not restrain- 
ed, evinces the law of its Creator, as though visibly stamped upon 
it by keeping, during its waking hours, almost in perpetual motion. 
This law is, that it was made to be active. 

Now it is that the time of its martyrdom has come. The law says, 
and school committees say, at the age of four years it may be sent 
to the public school. They ought to say, it shall not be sent to 
the public, nor any other school, at such an age. I mean not to 
any, as our scbools are usually conducted. It should not be sent 
at this age where it will be prohibited from exercising freely its 
hands and its feet, and from filling its lungs with pure air. To 
take such a child, full of life and a desire of motion — overflow- 
ing, if you please, with exuberance of Spirit — and confine it six 
hours a day, compelling it to sit still upon a wooden bench or 
chair, pinching its ears, pulling its hair, or switching its legs, 
when it moves or stirs, and all this, in an impure atmosphere, is 
a servitude more severe than Pharaoh ever inflicted upon the ‘chil- 
dren of Israel.’ Still, this is but what we have seen. Well do 
we remember, when the children of this age were compelled to 
sit upon a wooden bench, with no support for their backs, directly 
around an iron stove, which, sufficiently to warm those who were 
in other parts of the room, must be heated hot enough, to render 
the atmosphere where the younger ones sat, at least 90 degrees. 
But for the cooling, evaporating process of perspiration, wisely or- 
dained by the Creator, which was, indeed, sensible, as it distilled 
and ran down their little faces in drops, they would have been 
roasted. As it was, their hair was twisted into knotted curls, as 
in the fable, when Phoebus drove the chariot of the sun over Africa 
and brought that flaming orb too near the earth, it crisped the 
hair of all her children. 

The cruel custom of sending children to school, (and it may be 
added, to many such schools, as above described) is still followed 
in this later half of the nineteeth century ; and this is called edu- 
cation. It is education with a vengeance—educating them for an 
early grave; or for a miserable life of nervous irritation and brok 
en constitution. 

To augment the evil, or rather legion of evils, which cluster 
around such a course ; as the child advances in years, an undue 
stimulus is applied to the mind, by both rewards and punishments, 
to hasten on the work of bodily destruction. When the work is 
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done, and nature flags, and droops, and the poor victim dies, 
every body wonders that such a sprightly, bright and lovely child 
so forward, should be so suddenly taken away. It was a myste- 
rious Providence. ‘So they wrap it up.” Rather say, it was 
murder, abating the malice aforethought, only. Teachers, pa- 
rents, ministers, all mourn —all are astonished — all wonder. 
Hundreds of children die every year in this city, in other cities 
and towns in this Commonwealth, from these causes. Still, the 
evil continues; and, instead of being lessened, increases with 
every growing generation. 

The same detestable practice of overtasking the mind, and un- 
dertasking, or neglecting the body, continues with children of a 
larger growth through all our systems of education in schools, 
academies, colleges and seminaries. 

We may speak, but it is to little purpose. We may raise a warn- 
ing voice, but it is *‘ like beating the air.” 

A physician in New York, recently expressed his belief that two 
thirds of the ladies in that great metropolis were subject to spinal 
curvature. The cause, he said, was mainly, that “ American la- 
dies were strangers to physical exercise.” New York is not an 
exception, as it respects this matter. A very similar opinion has 
been expressed by one of the oldest physicians of Boston, and by 
one, too, who has had ample means of “ knowing whereof he af- 
firms.” 

This generally arises from muscular weakness, induced by sit- 
ting at school in a bad position and from neglect of physical exer 
cise. In addition to these two causes, which alone are amply suf- 
ficient to produce the very undesirable, not to say destructive ef- 
fect, when at school, the mind is over stimulated, rather crammed 
with at least half-a-dozen, (1 have known ¢en,) different studies, 
in order that they might finish their education within a prescribed 
period of time. They do finish their education soon, because bod- 
ily strength fails, and they can do no more. Such is the rueful 
course of multitudes in young ladies. ‘* We speak that we do 
know,” and have had ocular demonstration ofin many patients who 
have come to us, or whom we have been called to prescribe for, 
at their homes. So destructive to health has this course of train- 
ing become to the young, that the writer, as a medical man, has 
been led to the general oversight, (so far as physical management 
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and health are concerned) of a school, in which mental pressure 
and physical neglect, he hopes, will be forever banished. 

There should never be a school, male or female, without a gym- 
nasium, and the benevolent individual who recently made a do- 
nation to Harvard College to found such an institution, is worthy 
of all praise. But girls, generally, suffer more for the want of 
exercise, than boys, because the latter, when out of doors, will 
run and put forth feats of strength which the former seldom do. 
Besides, disuse of the physical organs soon induces a disposi- 
tion to negicct continually their exercise. This evil “ grows with 
their growih, aud strength,” with their increasing physical weak- 
ness. 

But lately, we visited one of the large public schools for girls in 
this city. Lt was the time of recess, and the teacher was exhort: 
ing (to his commendation let it be said) a number of pale faced, 
woe-begone virls, (though doubtless among those called the best 
pupils) to go from their seats, where they were inclined to stay, 
to the sporis which others were enjoying. We added our moiety 
of similar advice to that of the worthy instructor. 


I LOVE THE BRIGHT SUMMER. 


BY THE INVALID. 


I ove the bright summer, 
With roses so fair, 

Exhaling ther ‘ragrance 
Upon the suct air; 

I love the sweet chorus 
Which wakcs me at movn, 

And all the fiir beauties 
Which Nature adorn. 


love the bright summer, 

With emerald hue, 
All sparkling at morning 

Like jasper, with dew; 

love the clea streamlet, 

Which winds through the vale, 
Reflecting the sunbeams 

And moon) 'xlit so pale. 


I love the bright summer! 
The sweet, new-mown hay; 
The sight of the reapers, 
Thro’ the long, busy day, 
To me are more pleasant 
And dearer, than all 
The scenes of the city, 
Which many enthrall. 


I Jove the bright summer! 
’Tis a type of the clime 
Where beauty is blooming, 

Beyond earthly time; 
The glorious Canaan 

Of that heavenly shore 
Where *tis summer forever, 

And storms are no more. 
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AUNT HANNAH. 


BY MARY H. SAFFORD. 


“ Times ain’t as they used to be!” And good Aunt Hannah 
smoothed down her spotless apron, wiped her glasses, and settled 
herself to her knittivg-work, with a long sigh, “ sacred to the 
memory”’ of “ when I was a girl.” Rose Martyn went out, sing- 
ing-a snatch of a gay air which she had heard at last night’s opera, 
and thinking the while, that “ it was quite too bad, that fussy old 
Aunt Hannah, must needs come, right in the midst of everything !” 
For this woman was old fashioned now ; she had such queer ideas 
of things, and she would “ speak out her mind,” and she was so 
very unswerving in her notions of “ duty” and “right,” that 
pretty Rose Martyn and her mother, mentally wished Aunt Han- 
nah in Cochin-China, They never could present her to their 
fashionable friends, everybody in “ their set’ would forsake them 
if they knew this George Martyn’s own Aunt was such a queer 
old body. The trouble was, Aunt Hannah was a person whom 
they could not well afford to slight. Every speech of the old 
lady’s, while it gave them the horrors if any of their acquaint- 
ances were present, was straightly mollified by the ever present 
recollection of certain landed property, bank stocks, and certifi- 
cates of railroad shares. If she had been poor they would never 
have tolerated her a day, but now they told their callers in anx- 
ious asides that Mrs. Laurens was “ eccentric,” BUT very wealthy. 
To be sure Aunt Hannah had a standing invitation to come to 
Boston, renewed every year, when the Martyn family, all except 
the father, went up in the country to spend the hot weather on 
“the old place,” but her last visit to the city was made five years 
ago, when the Martyns were in humbler circumstances, bit since 
they had grown rich they never thought of a visit from Aunt 
Hannah. She had come now, Mrs. Martyn said, in the very 
worst time ; Rose was to be married at Christmas, and there was 
to be all the display possible, and Mrs. Laurens hated everything 
of the kind. But as she sagely observed to her daughter, * If 


Aunt gets put out about anything, she will give all she has to 
cousin John.” 


* * * * * . * * * * 


Aunt Hannah fell to dreaming of old times as she sat there 
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26 AUNT HANNAH. 

alone ; and very pleasant was the memory of the first years of 
her wedded life, but she sighed again as thought travelled on to 
the death of her youngest born. Then she went over the great 
sorrow of her existence, the sorrow which had dimmed her eyes, 
and streaked her hair, when she was in the prime of life. Her 
life was desolate now, desolate enough! Her children were all 
gone, they slept beside their father in the old burying ground “ up 
home.” Sorely she had felt her loss from its first hour, and as 
she drew nearer the evening of life, the want, the void seemed 
greater. The cheering voice she loved so well was silent, the 
warm clasping of hands which would fain have led her over life’s 
ways.—Ah! they were folded softly over a stilled heart, a faithful 
loving heart. Fears had gone — Aunt Hannah was sixty-three, 
and William Laurens was but forty when he died —but she wept 
now as a very child over those dreary memories. Bleak and 
desolate as the ways of life had been to her, Aunt Hannah had led 
a cheerful life ; and she said now, half in self condemnation for 
this grief, “ All these years Gop has been my friend.” 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Rose Martyn brought her work into the morning room where 
sat Mrs. Laurens, for her mother told her she must entertain her. 

“ Let me see! It is only six weeks to the wedding, I believe.” 

“ Just that, Aunty. My days of freedom are about over. I 
wonder if I shall like being “ Mrs. Sudbury.” “It seems so 
strange !” 

“ Well, Rose, you ought to know best yourself, if you will like 
it. I hope you’ve looked the matter all over ?” 

*“ Why — yes! I can’t dress half as well as I would like to 
now, and I like Horace, and he declares he couldn’t live without 
me, and mother thinks it is a good match, and so what is there to 
find fault about ?” 

“So is ita matter of convenience after all.” But I don’t see how 
you will get the money to dress any better, unless you marry the 
man of gold, and one thing you may depend on, you will have to 
give up running about so much nights. It’s either a concert or 
the theatre, or a dance most every evening.” 

** Oh, you don’t know how we live down here. I shall go out 
more, and dress better.” 

* Then where will the housework come from ?” 

** ] rather think my servants will see to ¢hat.” 
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“The servants! Oh, I didn’t know as you could afford to keep 
‘help.’ Small beginnings you know.” 

“ Really! Aunt Hannah. If Horace wants a wife to do the 
work only, he might as well go to the nearest Intelligence office 
and secure the first Biddy that is after a “ place.” I should des- 
pise him, if I thought he would propose such a thing, and if I 
get along without a housekeeper I shall do well !” 

“ Your mother began life in two rooms,” said Aunt Hannah 
very slowly. ‘ One she done the work in, the other was a sleep- 
ing room.” 

An angry red spot glowed in Rose Martyn’s cheek. “ It makes 
no difference to me what mother used to do: I have a position 
to maintain, and shall have to receive company in good style, and 
all that.” 

“ You will first have to secure a position as a kind, faithful 
wife, and you have a duty to perform in regard to your help, too. 
Mr. Sudbury is a clerk now, and there is an old saying you will 
do well to remember, that you must ‘cut the coat according to 
the cloth.” Make your expenses tally with what you can afford. 
I suppose you can do housework — you ought to know how if you 
are to be married.” 

* You mean to be certain I am a good maid of all work. If 1 
can do housework I don’t see as it makes any difference if I hire 
mine done.” 





You will know if you are imposed upon, which not one woman 
of a dozen does know. .There’s your cooking ; you can’t shirk that, 
do you understand it ?” 

** ] understand that I shall never scorch my face over a cooking 
stove for anybody.” 

* You are going to make a drone bee, then.” 

“There is always plenty to do if one is in society. Calls, and 
shopping, and parties and concerts, and those things, and I shall 
take lessons on the harp as soon as I am well settled.” 

“Tf you were my daughter, I should let you take lessons in the 
kitchen, one year. You are going right straight into trouble.” 

* But, Aunty, girls are not expected to do their work now-a- 
days.” 


* It would be better if they were, then. A girl has no moral 
right to be married unless she is fully acquainted with all the 
duties in a family. Then if she can afford to hire a girl, why it 






































































































































28 AUNT HANNAH. 
is perfectly right that she should, and if she is not able to hire, 
she can get along cheaper, better, and be happier. If a man is 
rich to-day he may be poor to-morrow. What would become of 
this pouting Miss,.if Mr. Sudbury should fail in a year or two, al- 
lowing he ever gets into business,” and Aunt Hannah pointed 
straight at Rose with her knitting needles. 

“‘T don’t believe in borrowing trouble. It is neither common 
sense nor gospel.” 

‘“‘] agree with you, Rose, but I believe in making a reasonalle 
provision for the future. No clerk’s salary will admit of two girls ; 
and if you don’t begin now to Jay up something you never will.” 

‘‘] didn’t know as saving money was the ‘ chief end of man, 
before.” 

“There is a great deal besides that you don’t know. The edu- 
cation of girls now-a-days is a miserable sham. They are married 
without the first idea of what is or should be expected of them. 
Ishould think many girls were not accounted rational, accountable 
beings, the way they are led into folly by those who know better.” 

“ Well, who is to blame ?” 

‘‘ Parents in the first place ; but after a girl gets to be a young 
lady she ought to be ashamed to own her ignorance. Yet I have 
many a time heard girls, and married women too, boast how little 
they knew about housework. It is positively disgraceful.” 

* Well, I have had lecturing enough for one day Aunty, so I’m 
going off. Rose was too thoroughly vexed to have any respect 
for Aunty’s woney-bags now, so she had not scrupled to be as im- 
polite as she liked. 

Mrs. Laurens proposed the next day to return to her home and 
take Rose and teach her housekeeping, thus deferring the mar- 
riage till Spring. But Rose declared very shortly she should do 
no such thing, and pretty broadly hinted that ‘“‘ Aunty” had better 
mind her own business. 

So there the matter rested. 

After her visit was over, Aunt Hannah went to a distant quar- 
ter of the city to see her nephew Johu Harrison. She had a 
warm welcome, and knew it was sincere. Before she had been 
many days in the house, she discovered that Ellen, the second 
daughter, had lost all her old cheerfulness, and after a while it 
came out that she was so sad because she had been obliged to 
leave school, where she was trying very hard to fit herself for a 
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teacher. Aunt Hannah said this should be so no longer, and she ac- 
cordingly provided the grateful girl with ample means to finish the 


projected terms at school. 
* +“ * ra * * * * % 


A few months after her marriage Mrs. Sudbury received a let- 
ter from Aunt Hannah. She had come to the usual fortune of 
ignorant girls, who take upon themselves the duties of a wife 
without either ability or disposition to discharge them. She was 
peevish and miserable, and Mr. Sudbury was not far from the same 
state. When the letter was handed her, Rose hoped “ Aunty” 
had forgotten her ill nature, and that she was going to help her 
out after all. But, her chagrin and disappointment were complete, 
when, towards the close of the letter she read, “I intended to 
furnish your outfit when you were married myself, but I saw 
enough to convince me that you had no desire to be any better 
than you were. I found your cousin Ellen Harrison a sensible 
girl, not too old to treat her father and mother, and even Aunt 
Hannsh, with respect, nor too young to learn all that it should be 
a woman’s pride to know. I shall give to her what I intended to 
divide between you, and would recommend you to cultivate her 
acquaintance.” 

So ended Mrs. Sudbury’s designs on Aunty’s fortune. 
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HOW TO LIVE LIFE OVER AGAIN. 


BY REV. JOHN DWIGHT. 


Ir is not uncommon for persons of a reflective and conscien- 
tious mind, to become dissatisfied with their past lives, and to feel 
awish, and perhaps express it, that, if it were possible, they would 
like to live their lives over again—not the same life but an improved 
one: They mourn over the thoughtlessness of their youth, reprove 
the thousand errors of judgment in mature life, and look upon the 
whole checquered and transient scene as a complete failure. All 
this, notwithstanding their sanguine anticipations and high aims, 
at each successive stage. Life now seems mainly passed, and its 
footsteps can never be retraced. All is beyond recall or remedy. 

But there seems to be at least one class of persons, who are vir- 
tually an exception to this general rule. Those who sustain the 
parental relation—especially Christian parents. They may, with 
Divine help, lay up in their children a life nearly resembling that 
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is perfectly right that she should, and if she is not able to hire, 
she can get along cheaper, better, and be happier. If a man is 
rich to-day he may be poor to-morrow. What would become of 
this pouting Miss, if Mr. Sudbury should fail in a year or two, al- 
lowing he ever gets into business,” and Aunt Hannah pointed 
straight at Rose with her knitting needles. 

‘“‘T don’t believe in borrowing trouble. It is neither common 
sense nor gospel.” 

‘“‘] agree with you, Rose, but I believe in making a reasona)ile 
provision for the future. No clerk’s salary will admit of two girls ; 
and if you don’t begin now to Jay up something you never will.” 

‘‘T didn’t know as saving money was the ‘ chief end of man,’ 
before.” 

“ There is a great deal besides that you don’t know. The edu- 
cation of girls now-a-days is a miserable sham. They are married 
without the first idea of what is or should be expected of them. 
Ishould think many girls were not accounted rational, accountable 
beings, the way they are led into folly by those who know better.” 

** Well, who is to blame ?” 

‘“ Parents in the first place ; but after a girl gets to be a young 
lady she ought to be ashamed to own her ignorance. Yet I have 
many a time heard girls, and married women too, boast how little 
they knew about housework. It is positively disgraceful.” 

* Well, I have had lecturing enough for one day Aunty, so I’m 
going off. Rose was too thoroughly vexed to have any respect 
for Aunty’s money-bags now, so she had not scrupled to be as im- 
polite as she liked. 

Mrs. Laurens proposed the next day to return to her home and 
take Rose and teach her housekeeping, thus deferring the mar- 
riage till Spring. But Rose declared very shortly she should do 


no such thing, and pretty broadly hinted that ‘* Aunty” had better 
mind her own business. 


So there the matter rested. 

After her visit was over, Aunt Hannah went to a distant quar- 
ter of the city to see her nephew Johu Harrison. She had a 
warm welcome, and knew it was sincere. Before she had been 
many days in the house, she discovered that Ellen, the second 
daughter, had lost all her old cheerfulness, and after a while it 
came out that she was so sad because she had been obliged to 
leave school, where she was trying very hard to fit herself for a 
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teacher. Aunt Hannah said this should be so no longer, and she ac- 
cordingly provided the grateful girl with ample means to finish the 


projected terms at school. 
* * * * * * * + *% 


A few months after her marriage Mrs. Sudbury received a let- 
ter from Aunt Hannah. She had come to the usual fortune of 
ignorant girls, who take upon themselves the duties of a wife 
without either ability or disposition to discharge them. She was 
peevish and miserable, and Mr. Sudbury was not far from the same 
state. When the letter was handed her, Rose hoped “ Aunty” 
had forgotten her ill nature, and that she was going to help her 
out after all. But, her chagrin and disappointment were complete, 
when, towards the close of the letter she read, ‘I intended to 
furnish your outfit when you were married myself, but I saw 
enough to convince me that you had no desire to be any better 
than you were. I found your cousin Ellen Harrison a sensible 
girl, not too old to treat her father and mother, and even Aunt 
Hannsh, with respect, nor too young to learn all that it should be 
a woman’s pride to know. I shall give to her what I intended to 
divide between you, and would recommend you to cultivate her 
acquaintance.” 

So ended Mrs. Sudbury’s designs on Aunty’s fortune. 


ee 


HOW TO LIVE LIFE OVER AGAIN, 


BY REV. JOHN DWIGHT. 


Ir is not uncommon for persons of a reflective and conscien- 
tious mind, to become dissatisfied with their past lives, and to feel 
awish, and perhaps express it, that, if it were possible, they would 
like to live their lives over again—not the same life but an improved 
one: They mourn over the thoughtlessness of their youth, reprove 
the thousand errors of judgment in mature life, and look upon the 
whole checquered and transient scene as a complete failure. All 
this, notwithstanding their sanguine anticipations and high aims, 
at each successive stage. Life now seems mainly passed, and its 
footsteps can never be retraced. All is beyond recall or remedy. 

But there seems to be at least one class of persons, who are vir- 
tually an exception to this general rule. Those who sustain the 
parental relation—especially Christian parents. They may, with 
Divine help, lay up in their children a life nearly resembling that 
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which they wish had been their own. For by Divine appointment 
and actual requirement, parents ought to maintain almost abso- 
lute control over their offspring. 

They are to teach them the Divine will when they sit in their 
house and when they walk by the way,—when they lie down and 
when they rise up,—to require and constrain them to live lives of 
virtue and usefulness. And no one else has this power and re- 
sponsibility, nor is it transferable during the life and reason of the 
original incumbent. Here then is a peculiar and almost fearful 
advantage—a source of joyful encouragement to a mind who 
mourns over its own failings, but a truth of terrible import to the 
followers of Eli. 

Now, Christian parent, what is the error we bewail in our own 
lives? Remember,—there are as many lives pending as the num- 
ber of children whom God has committed to our trust. Let us 
see that no root of bitterness be transplanted from ours to theirs; 
it is enough that such an evil has once had a being. Let it be 
henceforth uprooted, and in its place let the plazt of beauty and 
of glory flourish, which we would see thrive forever. Nay, let 
the very fact of our own failings become a means of tenfold vigi- 
lance and effort in respect to the forming characters under our 
control. Thus those painful evils which we so much deplore may 
become a means of good to which we should never, otherwise, 
have been so forcibly urged. Every tear may wash off a spread- 
ing stain, and every groan give birth to a future joy. Five chil- 
dren may, with help from on high, yet give us five delightful lives 
to live, and in imagination, as many happy deaths to die—follow- 
ed with a corresponding degree of glory in a better world. 

Daily then should we send back our thoughts over the ground of 
our past experience (however painful may be the task) that we 
may draw from them a stimulus for the future. The greater the 
deficiencies which we are compelled to see, the greater will be 
the dil’ gence called for in supplying them in the lives we are 
about to present before the world, in our sedond selves. Have 
we been too selfish ? Let it lead us to infuse into them the great- 
er benevolence. Have our past views of life been erroneous ? 
Then let this make sure of correct views in them. Was our early 
culture, mental or moral, made to suffer from neglect, and do we 
see the breach thus made upon life’s great end ? Let us hasten 
eagerly to repair it in them. _ In short, let us, as far as in us lies, 
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live in them the life which we wish had been our own. In this 
way, it may not be too late for us, even now, to live life over 
again, and to reap the blessedness of it hereafter. 


———_ e@e 


MY LITTLE BIRD. 


BY THE INVALID. 


I wap a bird of plumage fair, : And as I went to greet my bird, 
A gentle little thing. And fondly breathed its name, 

Just learning on the summer air, 
To spread its golden wing. No strain of gentle melody 

Was heard as [ caressed; 

A songster sweet was my dear bird, Oh, then I knew that never more 
Which often to my heart, *T would nestle on my breast! 
As Lits rippling music heard, 
Did purest joy inipart. With anguish deep I made its grave 

Beneath the grassy sod; 

And well the little warbler loved And still, e’en ’mid the raining tears, 
To nestle on my breast, My spirit kissed the rod, 

As if it had the safety proved 
Of that warm, quiet nest. I know ’twas well that thou, sweet bird, 

Wast early torn from me, 

And often asI held it there, For now, borne upward to the Lord, 
(Nor dreamed that it could die,) Will my affections be. 

I thought that none sv blessed were, 
As my sweet bird and I. And as within my heart I bear 

| The echoes of thy strain, 

For many a bright and happy day I bless the Hand which gives to me 
Icalled the treasure mine, Until we meet again, 

While closely round my doating heart, | 
Did its endearments twine. A joyful hope, a title clear 

To that celestial shore, 

But one sad morn before it rose, Where those who love shall never fear, 
The pale Destroyer came; For parting is no more. 





——+° 
THE FIRST COMMANDMENT, WITH PROMISE. 


BY REV. 8. 8. GIDDINGS. 

More than three thousand years ago, God published from flames 
of fire and smoke upon the mount, to be engraven on tablets of 
stone, and on the more lasting monuments of hearts and memo- 
ries :— Honor thy father and thy mother; that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” And 
He guarded this Divine law by that awful sanction, “ And he that 
curseth his father or his mother shall surely be put to death. 

And more than eighteen hundred years ago, the Lord Jesus 
Christ by his Divine authority re-enacted this law by a cut- 
ting rebuke of the Scribes and Pharisees, who by their tradi- 
tions made of none effect the word of God teaching, “It is corban, 
that is to say a gift, by whatsoever thou be profitted, he shall be 
free.””* 

* Mark 7:11. See Doddridge and Barnes on this passage. 
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But the race of the Scribes and Pharisees are not yet extinct. 
There are those, who by the “ traditions” and principles whick 
they teach, say “ corban.” Thus disregarding, in the social rela- 
tions of life, the instructions of God, in the inspired teachings of 
his word. 

We have fallen upon an age of great improvement; and some 
in their wisdom even fancy that they can improve upon Divine 
revelation itself. And although God has not only given from 
flames of fire this first commandment with promise, but added 
also a fearful sanction enforcing obedience to this law, “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother,” yet the improvers say,no! Obedi- 
ence must not be enforced! An appeal to the sanction of the 
rod is not for a moment to be admitted. 

Solomon was old fashioned, and his wisdom has become obse- 
lete under modern improvements, and the hitherto undreamed of 
advances in modern society. True he said, and we were wont 
to call it inspired, ** He that spareth his rod hateth his son, but 
he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes.’? And again, “ The 


rod and reproof give wisdom ; but a child left to himself bring- 
eth his mother to shame.” 
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But this is wisdom of by-gone gener- 
ations: even older than that of Paul, so potent in most well reg- 
ulated families conducing to order and happiness, yet by some 
disregarded (and by more in practice than in theory even.) ‘ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ the church, and gave hi: 
self for it;”’ Again, “ Let every one of you in particular so love 
his wife even as himself; and the wife see that she reverence her 
husband.” [But who would think of giving heed to such instruc- 
tions, since the inspirations of modern women’s rights and free 
love conventions have revealed so much larger liberty !] But 
Paul has a word of endorsement also, on this very command un- 
der consideration. 

Hear him. “ Children, obey your parentg in the Lord: for 
this is right. Honor thy father and mother, (which is the first 
commandment with promise,) That it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth.” And truly, it would seem 
that this law was in perfect consonance, with the endearing nat- 
ural relations of parent and child ; and the deep feeling of inter- 
est and responsibility, of the one, to watch over and care for the 
interests of the other. And this responsibility implies the right 
and duty, of the parent to secure obedience from the child— to 
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secure the subordination of the inferior to the superior will. (For 
certainly according to the order of nature, the parents must be 
deemed the superior will.) 

Yet in many households this law is practically at least discarded. 
There must be no appeal to sanctions, though countenanced and 
expressly taught by the Inspired Word. The child must not be 
punished. “Oh! it is so brutal. SS» derogatory to the dignity of 
a child to be whipped.” 

No derogation to the little urchin’s character to tell the too indul- 
gent parent, “I will and I wont, you shall and you shant, etc. etc,” 
and in a fit of displeasure to throw himself upon the floor and 
roll and foam in his wrath and rage, till all are submissive to incipi- 
ent “ Young America’s” will. 

“*Q hemust be reasoned with, persuaded,” (sugar plummed !) 
“into obedience.” ‘ My dear, what is the matter, that is not 
pretty — what will people think of you, come now be a good 
child and ma will try to find something for you don’t Willie want 


some plumbs ?” 


You must convince the child’s reason of the propriety of 
your command! And its this the process ? 

By no means would I discard reasoning and persuasion in the 
government of the child. They have their proper place, and so 
have sanctions. And the one should not exclude the other. The 
child should be permitted to understand the reasons, asa general 
rule, when of sufficiently matured understanding. 

So should he know that God has ordained submission to the 
parents will. And this is the first lesson to be learned in sub- 
mission ; viz. Submission to the parents wish — because it is 
the parents wish — because it is the parents will. 

The superior will should direct and control the inexperienced, 
undisciplined, undeveloped and inferior will. God has ordained 
that the creature will should be subservient to His superior will. 

Now in the incipient development of this foundation principle 
in the government of moral beings, God has ordained that the 
will of the child should be subservient to the parents’ will- Have 


parents — Christian parents, regarded this principle as in in duty 
bound ? 


Is there not an unwarranted laxity in government in too many 
even Christian households at this day ? 


And may not a much lamented evil of the times, viz., a ten- 
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dency to scepticism, have had, if not its origin, its incipiency of 
development in this want of patriarchal household authority ? 

It is sometimes said that scepticismis natural. Beitso. Does 
it not here begin its development ? 

The child questions, doubts the parent’s wisdom and authority, 
begins to reason and evade authority when quite young. To the 
parents commands — why will not by and by; or that or the 
other way do just as well? Or in short why will not my way do 
as well as yours? The parent yields — until, by and by, the 
child thinks not of obeying, but of doing as he pleases, fearless of 
all consequences. 

Follow this influence a little farther. Come to the word of 
God. Here are written God’s commands — and fearful sanctions 
threaten disobedience to them. ‘ But I don’t know’ says the careless 
and now hardened heart ; ‘ I have doubts about the truth of all this. 
I know we are taught that there is no other name given under 
heaven, or among men, whereby we may be saved, but that of 
Christ Jesus. But Ido not see why some other way than this 
humbling doctrine of the cross — why my way will not do just 
as well as the Bible way.’ 

May not much of the scepticism of the age find its first out- 
growth just at this point? Is not here a thought worthy of being 
seriously pondered by the too indulgent parent? By suffering 
the child to doubt and disregard your authority, are you not pre- 
paring the way for him to doubt and disregard the authority of 
God, and thus lose the soul forever ? 

Should this article lead a single too indulgent parent to reflec- 
tion on this point, or draw out a fuller description from an abler 
pen, the writer will be amply rewarded. 


——— eee 


MEMENTO. 


My son, be this thy simple plan; 

Serve God and love thy fellow-man ; 
Forget not in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power ; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may, 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 
‘‘ Fear God, and know no other fear.” 
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A WISE VIEW OF THE PAST. 
EDITORIAL. 


A writer has said, “ Some men glide among events like sand 
in a glass, bearing no trace of what they have passed through. 
They are no wiser for a hundred lessons, no more modest for a 
hundred failures, no more cautious for a hundred errors. Others 
pass through events like waters through the soil, carrying with 
them a tinge of all they traverse. On some life is lost; death 
alone can make them wiser. On others no event falls fruitless ; 
there is for them an improvement and instruction in all things. 
To the unwise the past is an exploded match, that has flashed and 
missed, and is useless. To the wise the past is a steady light, 
shedding beams in the path of the future.” 

These are truthful words. <A glance at the busy throng of men, 
in the thoroughfares of life, prove that thousands are no wiser 
nor better for having lived. The years, as they roll around, have 
neither voice nor language, lessons nor warnings, for them. 
They see no good therein. They hear no sound of Providence in 
the din of life. They feel no throb of joy that Jehovah reigns. 
The past is a blank leaf of Nature’s volume, without a line to be 
read, or a character to be interpreted. Perhaps they have ex- 
perienced similar joy and sorrow again and again, without so much 
as asking what it means, or whether it has any meaning at all. 
Disappointment succeeds disappointment, loss is added to loss, 
sickness to sickness, and death to death, and still they never learn. 
The dullest merchant was never half so dull in learning from his 
secular experience. The most stupid mechanic was never half so 
stupid in profitting by his success or failure. The most reckless 
speculator was never half so reckless of his interest and hopes. 

Here we may learn from the conduct of successful men in the 
trades and professions. Wise men learn something every day to 
profit them in their secular pursuits. The wise statesman derives 
some of his most practical and valuable lessons from the rise and 
fall of nations. The wise laborer avails himself of all the im- 
provements of past days, in connection with his particular handi- 
work, to aid him in his calling. The wise merchant, in seasons of 
financial pressure, reverts to other crises experienced long ago, to 
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enable him to control present adversity. Is it less important to 
view the Past with teachable spirits, in order to be qualified to 
live or die? When a fortune is sacrificed in a single day, shall 
man derive no other lesson from it than that of greater shrewdness 
in future? Or shall he rather learn that “ riches make to them- 
selves wings and fly away,” and that the only durable riches are 
spiritual and eternal. When his thoughts turn backward, shall 
he recognize only good and bad luck, as the worldling calls it, or 
shall he see the footsteps of Jehovah, and learn that “ He putteth 
down one and setteth up another?” When he recalls hours of 
bodily suffering, shall he behold only the dire disease that wasted 
away his strength, or perceive, with grateful heart, the Almighty 
arm that raised him up to health? When recollection is busy 
over the drooping form of a loved one who “ has gone before,” 
shall he think only of inexorable death, or shall his thoughts rise 
to the great God whose messenger death is? These are thoughts 
that wisdom bids us ponder. 

In contrast with the thoughtless multitude who live but never 
learn, how beautiful the childlike faith of those righteous few, to 
whom the Past is replete with lessons from on high! To them 
every event and every moment of life has moral and spiritual sig- 
nificance. God isin all their experience. Their joys and their 
sorrows are alike ordered by Infinite Wisdom and Goodness, 
They sce God in the minutest event as well as in the most im- 
portant—in a cup of cold water and the gift of pardon. It is He 
who sends the ten thousand little comforts that make up life, as 
well as the great gush of joy that sometimes pours like a river 
through the soul. Nothing is too small for him to notice—noth- 
ing too great for him to give. Blessed Past to those children of 
faith and trust! There are Bethels, Zours, pillars of cloud and 
walls of fire, all along the track of years to remind them of the 
everlasting Guide, as oft as memory recalls the Past. Earthly 
possessions may have been scattered to the winds ; earthly hopes 
may have perished like summer flowers ; dear friends may have 
gone to the grave; and a thousand sad experiences may have 
marked the passing year ; but it is all right, since every occurrence 
is a teacher of wisdom from Him who doest all things well. 
Blessed Past! we say again, to the trusting heart. Though 
worldly men may pronounce it worthless, the Christian cannot 
afford to live without its stern reality and friendly voice. 
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We might name some particular things which constitute a wise 
view of the Past; but it is not necessary. If this general idea of 
a superintending Providence is allowed to give it character and 
importance it is enough. It will not be time lost. We may say, 
however, that a wise view of the past will magnify the claims of 
true religion. How different would have been the issues of last 
year if religion had wholly controlled its affairs! What a differ- 
ent world this would have been! What different neighborhoods 
we should have had! Our families, too, what a happy change 
therein! Half the troubles of life would have been spared, and 
the other half would have come as blessings in disguise. The 
evil spirit of discontent, which mingles wormwood in the cup of 
human happiness, would have been banished as an enemy and 
base intruder. The demon of fraud, ever busy in the din of traf- 
fic, would not have found a place for the sole of his foot. And 
tormenting fear, that wrings cries of agony from dying men, 
would have been a stranger at the portals of death. In the place 
of these moral monsters, content and rectitude, bright hope and 
sweet peace, would have dwelt in every habitation, spanning life 


with a bow of promise, and crowning death with immortal joys. 
Yes! religion has been the great want of the past. The fact is 
recorded on every page of history—and he who runs may read. 


——__ > «- — 


THE BIBLE AND HOME, 


BY REV. LEWIS SABIN. 


Tue Bible has a right to the place of honor amidst the felicities 
of a Christian Home. It is the beneficent source of those do- 
mestic virtues, which entitle the well-ordered homes of Christian 
lands to be considered as among the fairest scenes ever witnessed 
on the earth. It discloses to us the divine institution of the fami- 
ly. As soon as the present earth was provided with affluent ma- 
terials for man’s abode and subsistence, and man was placed upon 
it, the family institution was establised and adapted to his social 
nature, full of keen perceptions and deep sympathies. In subse- 
quent communications from heaven, the relations and duties of 
the different members of the household were defined by precept 
and example, till the instruction on this subject was complete. 
And now the word of God is the friend and guardian of the fami- 
ly, hallowing with divine sanctions its sacred ties, and pouring 
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blessed influences into all its social capacities. It should be held 
in profound respect in the family, and be honored with a conspicu- 
ous and commanding position, as the charter of its existence, and 
the light of its way. 

The Bible in the Family—there it is a mute volume of heavenly 
wisdom, full of “ words fitly spoken,” which are like golden ap 
ples embroidered upon a precious garment among picture work 
of silver. There it is, a family book, divinely provided and in 
tended to form and perfect that domestic organization, and to de- 
velop the order and beauty of the whole by authorative proscrip- 
tions for each member in his individual relations to the family, 
all being subordinated to Christ, the head. There it is from t'e 
bridal hour, which own its lasting sanctions, till the sundering of 
earthly ties by death has put in requisition the consolations of the 
gospel, such as no other book can afford. All along the interven- 
ing journey, it has benign lessons for each member of the house- 
hold. It addresses husbands and wives, and enjoins that mutual 
love and honor, which gives unity to their counsels and confiding 
self-sacrifice for each other’s happiness. It addresses children ; 
ts prime command is * Honor thy fath erand thy mother,” ‘* Chil- 
dren obey your parents in the Lord ;”—* The eye that mocketh 
at his father, and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” And 
then all its instructions and revelations of grace are powerful in 
their effectual working that, “ Our sons may be as plants grown 
up in their youth, and our daughters as corner stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace;” and that they may become 
“wise unto salvation.” It addresses parents, and directs them to . 
‘“‘ bring up their children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” and to “ teach all the words of this book diligently” to 
their children when sitting in the house and when walking by the 
way, in the morning and at the close of day. And there is a 
special commendation of parents, who use their proper authority 
in “ commanding their children and their houschold after them 
that they may keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judg- 
ment.” It addresses masters, and servants without respect of 
persons. There are various ways in which persons may become 
connected with the household for purposes of service. The duty 
is enjoined upon them to render an obedient, meek, conscientious, 
respectful service, with fidelity and good wi!! ; while masters are, 
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with the same authority, required to “ give unto their servants the 
things that are just and equal,” and to treat them with forbear- 
ance, gentleness and kindness, knowing that they “also have a 
Master in heaven.” Into all these relations of the domestic cir- 
cle the word of God seeks to cast a purifying and regulating in- 
fluence, that all the members may grow up unto perfect manhood, 
and the whole be like the “ body fitly joined togetier and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth.” And all its teach- 
ings for the family, it accompanies and enforces with divine pro- 
mises and the powerful motives of the judgment seat of Christ and 
eternal retributions. Who of us appreciate, as we ought, the 
Bible in our homes? What is the family without it ? 

The American Indian had a wigwam for a shelter, but not a 
home. The household of the ancient Roman was collectively 
termed a “ family,’ but by this word was especially meant the 
body of slaves, of which there was often a large number ; the wife 
was liable to be divorced at the slightest prompting of ambition, 
avarice, or illicit passion, and it was left to the arbitrary will of 
the father, whether to preserve his new-born child, or leave it to 
perish. The fountain of faithful affection was not opened in the 
households of polished Rome, unblest with the Bible. It is as 
much a characteristic of the heathen world now as in the time of 
the Apostle Paul, that they are “without natural affection.” 
Witness the infanticide of pagan lands,—the abject and degraded 
condition of woman,—the cruel treatment of the aged, the sick 
and theinfirm. ‘Truly ‘the dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of cruelty.” In modern times, France has repudi- 
ated the claims of the Bible, and spurned it with contempt; and 
it has been noted as a remarkable fact that France has not in her 
language a word for “home.” She has many men of learning 
and of polished manners, but she has few habitations that deserve 
the name of “ home” with its group of trusting, loving hearts and 
modest virtues. When men, in Christian lands, reject the Bible, 
and break loose from its authority, one of the dreadful fruits 
which commonly follow, is lowering the sanctity of the marriage 
union ; trifling with the conjugal and parental relations. Thus 
we hear of some, who, discarding the word of life, would reorgan- 
ize society, and plant, not little, peaceful, pure, affoctionate fami- 
lies, but ‘“ communities,” where the marriage bond has little 
sacredness, aad where the natural affections are crushed out of the 
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hearts of parents ann children. Others take up their pilgrimage 
to the city of the Mormon prophet, where polygamy stares un- 
blazingly, and lust revels in unbridled indulgence. Others taking 
counsel with “ familiar spirits,’ are beginning to proclaim a sys- 
tem of “free love,” and “ spiritual affinity,” as superceding the 
sacred bond of marriage, and dissolving the domestic constitu- 
tion into its original elements. In proportion as men break away 
from the Bible, they come to undervalue the marriage tie, and are 
unfitted to be husbands and fathers. When the conception of 
marriage is lowered, all the family affections, the proper dignity 
and honor of woman in the domestic circle, and the standard of 
morality must sink with it. Take away the Bible from the homes 
of our land, and all its conservative influences there, and ten 
thousand fire-side altars would become fountains of corruptions 
and send forth pestilential streams from ocean to ocean, produc- 
tive of all the horrid sights and scenes of Mahommedan and 
Pagan countries. 


Instead of this we find the Bible in the family, and it brings 
the blessings of God upon the members. It is like the ark cf 
God which David carried aside on one occasion to the house of 
Obed-Edom the Gittite. The ark remained with the family of 
Obed-Edom three months. And we are told, “ the Lord blessed 
Obed-Edom and all his household.” The blessing was sent on 
account of the respect which he paid to the ark and the law of 
the Lord, which it contained. It was a manifest blessing seen 
and spoken of, and told to David as a well-known fact, that “ the 
Lord had blessed the house of Obed-Edom, and all that pertained 
unto him, because of the ark of God.’ So the benediction of 
God rests upon the family that pays due respect to his holy word. 
The moral beauty and lovely virtues that thrive in households, 
irradiated by the gospel, reveal its presence and effect, just as you 
can tell afar where the channel of the pure stream is by the smil- 
ing verdure and bloom that adorn its margin, stretching away 
through the parched hill-sides and valleys of the summer land- 
scape. Conjugal fidelity strikes its deep roots silently beside the 
clear waters, gradually twining a dense network of love and life 
out of sight, and putting on outward grecnness and unwonted 
clusters and fruit. Mutual affection and confidence between pa- 
rents and children unfold, as roses of paradise, exhaling celestial 
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fragrance. And these you may behold, in perennial growth, a 
cheerful order, intelligence, truth, gentleness, reverence, and con- 
siderate, frugal, and industrious habits—the Sabbath hallowed,— 
the sanctuary reverenced,—and the fear of God presiding over 
the whole. 

It is not enough that the Bible is in the house; else we should 
be a nation of Christian families. It may lie upon the shelf, or 
be paraded in morocco extra and golden clasps upon the parlor 
table, and yet it will have no magic power in its presence to bless 
the family and form its members to a high destiny of purity, 
peace and brightest hopes. The treacherous husband may still 
wander from the hearthstone to seek for pleasure at other foun- 
tains, near by the gates of hell. The blight of intemperance 
may settle down on all the budding charities of the household. 
Discord, disorder, profaneness, and irregulated passions may dwell 
there in unrestrained liberty. The parents may be worldly, un- 
scrupulous, and adverse to the restraints of religion; and the 
children are likely to “ take after” their father and mother, and 
so to grow up in insubordination, dissoluteness, and self-gratifica- 
tion, tending ever to habits of purient vice and a hopeless end. 
All the while the Bible is in the house, but it is neglected, and 
therefore it exerts no influence. 

How is the Bible to be used in the family? To say that it 
should be read daily, with serious attention, by each member of 
the family, and be studied devoutly, is to give only a general and 
common-place answer. We do not begin to treat the Bible rightly 
till we allow it to become our light and our guide — until we let 
the Spirit of God write its divine statutes and teachings upon our 
hearts. Then it works out the purity of the family, perpetuates 
its happiness, and makes the Christian home more precious than 
all other earthly possessions — the delightful garden of the Lord, 
where the buds and blossoms of love, virtue, piety and hope prom. 
ise good fruit for Church and State. 

One may ask, “ What must I do? how mustI use the Bible in 
the family, in order to render my home thus a delightful sanctuary 
—an image of the better home in the skies?” Unquestionably 
the form of duty varies with the different positions of the members 
of the household. You may be the head ofa family, whom God 
has appointed as its minister and priest, to offer its sacrifice and 
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teach his word to the different members of your family, and has 
given you authority to sustain you in this work. Read the Word 
of God at your family altar, with all those trusting hearts — chil- 
dren, clerks, apprentices, or workmen that pertain to your house- 
hold,—gathered round you. Begin and close every dy thus with 
God. You may be a subordinate member of the family, a child, a 
servant, a boarder, a transient sojourner within its gates. Rever- 
ence the domestic altar which God has as clearly revealed as his 
own appointment, as he has the more public worship of the sane 
tuary. Welcome that daily gathering of the family together for 
the devout reading of the Scriptures and listening to the counsels 
of heaven. Do not seek excuses for getting away. God has set 
you in the family, and let it not be your fault if they are not all 
of one heart and one soul in that service of devotion. 

It is a becoming service for the family. They have daily duties 
of which they need to be admonished,—daily dangers and tempta- 
tions against which they require to be warned,—dai!y benefits to 
be reminded of,—daily sins to be confessed,—daily concerns to be 
transacted with God and with one another, about whic! they need 
to be instructed. What more comely sight than a family reverent- 
ly engaged in the devotional reading of the Word of God? The 
domestic training thereby secured to children is of incalculable 
value, leading to subordination, reverence, systematic habits, seri- 
ous regard for religious things, and a conscientious life : and leav- 
ing precious impressions upon their hearts, which will endure as 
long as any memories last. 

The beneficial influence which one may exert upon others in the 
family, by a conscientious and habitual reverence for the Bible, is 
greater than we are apt to suppose. Example is a quiet teacher. 
Here is a man who makes the word of God his daily counsellor 
and guide. Morning and evening he devoutly reads it with his 
family. 

“ The cheerful supper done, wi’ serious face 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace 
The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride.” 


He is sure, at other hours of the day, to have recourse to that sa- 
cred volume, and he reads it not for speculation, ostentation of 
formality, but for spiritual instruction and refreshment. His chil- 
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dren see it, and the example goes far to mould their silent convic- 
tions in favor of the ways of wisdom. If he be a man of extensive 
business, and have young men or others under his care and in his 
family, they behold his habitual regard for the divine word. His 
example is a powerful influence upon them, tending to establish 
their minds in a reverent regard for the sacred Scriptures, and to 
settle their religious principles for life, in accordance with the or- 
acles of God. At the same time, it will add to his authority in his 
household — give weight to his reproofs and counsels, and secure 
for him the respect and affection of all around him. 

He will not be likely to have serious difficulty with those under 
his care, unless he happen to have those come into his employment 
who are so depraved and incorrigible that neither reproof nor 
kindness can work any improvement in them. He will increase 
in the confidence and respect of all who become members of his 
family. And, in after years, one and another will say, “I owe 
much to him,” “ It was a good thing for me that I was in that fam- 
ily.” ‘ The blessing of heaven be upon them.” This beneficent 


influence may be traced to the right use of the Bible in the family. 


There was no parade of it, no empty ostentation of forms, but all 
was simple, earnest, sincere. He believes the Bible to be the Di- 
vine rule of life, and therefore he daily reads it in his family, for 
himself and for them. It is in his heart, as well as on his tongue, 
and he honestly desires that they may also love it and live by it. 
Thus it blesses his home, and is likely, by the blessing of God, to 
prepare them in due time for a home in heaven. 

The word of God must be hid in the heart, in order to work out 
its most delightful effects upon parents and children. Familiarity 
with it is important, and begets that combination of intellectual 
qualities, which is conspicuous in many families, especially of New 
England and Scotland, and which we call “ sagacity” and ‘* com- 
mon sense.” But we want something more than the Proverbs of 
Solomon and the ethical rules of Christianity, accepted as 
shrewd, utilitarian maxims of conduct. We want a_prac- 
tical reception of Christianity itself, as a revelation of redemption 
by the sacrifice of the Son of God, and a gracious provision for a 
new and holy life through the regenerative work of the Holy Spir- 
it, as well as its rules of morality. It isa good work for the moth- 
er kneeling by the bed-side of her little one, to teach it the words 
of the “‘ Lord’s Prayer,” but it is a better service if she can lead 
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that child, in early life, to pray himself, offering up his own de- 
siresto God. It is important to teach young children the Ten 
Commandments, after the old way of our Puritan ancestors: but 
it is still more important that parents, like the “father of the 
faithful,’ should “command their children and their household 
after them, that they keep the way of the Lord” and obey his 
commandments. Very precious and lasting are the impressions 
on the young mind, when the mother rehearses the touching story 
of Joseph, of Moses, of Samuel, of Daniel, of Absalom, of Herod, 
of Ananias and Sapphira to the child as he stands by her knee, 
looking up with fixed gaze into her face ;—or when, with a moth- 
er’s tender accents, she tells him the simple story of Jesus; but 
better far the result, when, by her instructions and prayers, her 
child is early led to love the Saviour, and incorporate the holy 
lessons of the gospel with the current of his young thought and 

fli There is a beauty and charm in a family reading and study- 
ing the word of God together, but the same is more radiant with 
attractive beauty and happiness, when the teachings of that Word 
are brought forth into practical use in the family, and applied to 
the daily duties and exigences of parents and children and all the 
household. The covenant of the Lord is with them; and his bless- 
ing is upon their habitation. The hearts of the parents are turned 
_ to the children, and the hearts of the children to the parents. 
There love reigns, and peace, and mutual, honorable fidelity. “All 
that see them shall acknowledge them, that they are the seed 
which the Lord hath blessed.” And the Bible, which so sweetly 
irradiates their home, shall shine upon all their path to eternity, 
and light their cheerful steps all the way, to the better home 
which it reveals to faith. 

seameneniitbiiareennen 


‘“* BY-AND-BY.”’ 


There’s a little mischief-making 
Elfin, who is ever nigh, 

Thwarting every undertaking, 
And his name is By-and-By. 

What we ought to do this minute, 
‘* Will be better done,” he'll cry, 

“ Tf to-morrow we begin it ;” 
“ Put it off,” says By-and-By. 


Those who heed his treacherous wooing, 
Will his faithless guidance rue ; 

What we always put off doing, 
Clearly we shall never do. 
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HOME WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


BY MISS M. A. BISHOP. 


Wuat is home without a mother ? 
Sure its holiest charm is fled ; 
There may be the sister — brother, 

Yet it lacks its gentle head. 
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What is home without a mother ? 
When the evening hearth burns fair, 

And a group who love each other, 
Bound in peace —are gathered there. 


Yet there ’s one, whose word controling, 
Ruled each scene of home-born joy ; 

She is gone — and nought consoling, 
Can remove grief’s dark alloy. 
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Hark! the sacred chime is tolling ! 
Sweetly fails its measured swell! 

Memory o’er my heart is rolling— 
Mother lov’d that Sabbath-bell. 


See! the page of inspiration 
Spreads its leaf divinely fair ; 

Breathing peace and resignation, 
Mother’s name is written there. 


What is home without a mother? 
While ascends the household prayer ; 

God is there — our grief we smother, 
For her place is vacant there. 


What is home without a mother ? 
When affliction o’er it breaks ; 

Friends are there — yet there’s another 
That the heart with longing seeks. 


Turn my soul! to where bright mansions, 
By thy God, are opened fair ; 

Thou shalt find — ’mid joys expansion, 
Heayen — and Home — and Mother there. 
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RAMBLES IN JUDEA. 
EXCURSION TO JERICHO. 
BY PROF. LAWRENCE. 


Tue excursion from Jerusalem to the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, is ordinarily attended with more peril than any other in Pal- 
estine. The interesting country and the plains of Jericho are still 
infested with wandering tribes, whose chief business is the care 
of their flocks and the plunder of travellers. It was formerly the 
custom to pay a certain sum of money to one of the sheiks of 
these tribes, for an armed escort in making the excursion. Five 
or six dollars for a party, no matter how large, with a little back- 
shish, was considered a satisfactory remuneration. It was the 
peculiarity of this arrangement that the money was paid to the 
very tribes from whom alone there was any danger. Something 
like the following dialogue is not an unfair representation of the 
true state of the case. 


An old sheik comes to the traveller, “ You wish to go down to 
Jericho ?” 


“78,” 


‘‘ The road is infested with robbers, but for a hundred piastres, 
I, with two or three of my men, will attend your party as a guard.” 

“ Who are the robbers ?” 

** The Bedouins.” 

* Where do they live ?” 

* On the way between here and the Jordan.” 

* Where do you live?” 

*¢ Over the hills, about half way to Jericho.” 

By this time the traveller perceives how the matter stands, and 
if he is willing to risk a skirmish with these wild men in the 
glens of the mountains, the negotiation ends here. If however, 
he regards discretion as the better part of valor, he pays over a 
little of his money as the price of liberty to keep the rest. 

But the case is much worse now. The Governor of Jerusalem 
has entered into a conspiracy with these Arabs, in which the 
European consuls are supposed to participate, that each traveller 
of every party shall pay for an escort, a hundred piastres, that, is 
nearly five dollars. Of this tribute money, the Governor receives 
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the lion’s share. Should any decline submitting to this extortion- 
ary arrangement, it operates as a governmental license of robbery, 
throwing them as lawful prey into the hands of whatever ruffians 
may be able to overcome them. The Greek and Armenian con- 
verts of the city are also required to pay to the Governor, twenty 
thousand piastres annually for a small company of soldiers to 
guard the way during the pilgrimage of Holy Week. 

How different the course of Mohammed Aliin Egypt! When he 
came into power, it was dangerous to travel through the desert, 
and had been for centuries. He ordered as hostages to Cairo, a son 
of the chief of each tribe, or some prominent man to answer with 
his head for any injury done to those passing through the tribe. 
Even after, during his reign, there was almost as much security 
to travellers in Egypt as in England. 

We had hardly been in Jerusalem forty-eight hours, before a 
hungry sheik was bartering with our drogaman to take us to the 
Dead Sea. But as it was our design to accompany the pilgrims, 
we declined his service. 

PALM SUNDAY. 


For several days, these pilgrims had been crowding into the 
city to be present at the festivities of Holy Week, commencing with 
Palm Sunday. From early dawn on that day, the strects were 
filled with multitudes, bearing in their hands, palm leaves, wrought 
into various shapes. At half past eight, 1 went to the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. It was thronged with many women and 
children, who seemed to be doing their utmost to represent every 
possible variety of sound,— talking, laughing, shouting, whisper- 
ing, whistling and powwowing. Meantime the Turks who acted 
as policemen, were swinging over the assembly their long cowhide 
whips, lashing one here and another there, and pushing aside 
priests without ceremony, being themselves the masters of cere- 
mony ; while this was going on, there was forming in the Greek 
chapel, a procession of eccleSiastics, designed to represent the 
triumphal entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem. A large palm- 
branch was borne in front, followed by ten priests carrying ban- 
ners, richly wrought in gold and silver. To them succeeded a 
company of boys with palm-leaves in their hands. Patriarchs and 
bishops in gorgeous and priest'y apparel closed the procession, which 
passed three times round the sepulchre, bearing the cross with 
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the image of the Saviour upon it. In about an hour there was a 
similar procession from the Armenian chapel. 

From this scene of confused mummery, I went directly to the 
English church. What a contrast? How refreshing it was to 
listen to a plain evangelical discourse, after the type of our old- 
fashioned New England Theology, from the excellent Bishop 
Gobat. 


EXIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


During the latter part of the following night, the whole city was 
in a stir of preparation for the pilgrimage to the Jordan, about 
twenty-five miles eastward. At seven o’clock, we took our way 
toward the gate of St. Stephen. A full tide was setting through 
in the same direction. Winding down into the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, across the dry bed of Kedron, and around the southern slope 
of Olivet, the road was lined on both sides with the multitudes who 
had come out to witness the departure. Some were Mohamme- 
dans, who looked on with sullen superciliousness, as if thankful 
to Allah that they were free from such bondage to form. Yet 
many of their own faith were taking this opportunity to make a 
pilgrimage to the reputed tomb of Moses, the place of which, says 
the sacred writer, “ No man knoweth unto this day.” Others 
were Christians, who were saluting their friends as they passed, 
waving their handkerchiefs, and ejaculating a brief prayer. As 
we were turning round the hill, toward Bethany, the scene behind 
for nearly a mile, was most peculiar. Pilgrims were still pouring 
out of the city in eager haste, while the sweeping train which 
filled up the intervening way, was slowly coiling and dragging it- 
self along. Some were stopping to adjust themselves more com- 
fortably to their saddles, and others were beating the obstinacy 
out of their mules, or the laziness out of their camels. Some were 
mounted on gay Arabian steeds, others on stupid Syrian donkies. 
Here, upon a huge camel in two large baskets or sacks, is piled a 
whole family, part on one side of the beast and part on the other. 
There, is another family, plodding their weary way on foot, the 
younger children sometimes being borne upon the shoulders of 
their parents. Occasionally were seen women of the higher class 
astride on nettlesome beasts, guiding them with the dexterity of 
accomplished horsemanship. In the motley crowd, were children 
from six weeks old and upward, and men from eighty years old 
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and downward. They were gathered from almost every nation 
under heaven, Russia, Germany, Greece, Italy, Turkey, Arabia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and even India ;—and of all complexions, black, 
white, brunette, and yellow, some beautiful and some ulgy, some 
in elegant attire, and some in rags, with shoes clouted on their 
feet. Here too, were representations of almost all relig- 
ions, Protestant and Greek, Latin and Armenian, Abyssinian and 
Coptic, some Jews and many Mohammedans. The number was es- 
timated at from six to eight thousand, which, with th two rows of 
spectators on either side, the women with their white veils and 
bright attire, and the men with their red tarboosh, and green and 
white turbans,—all together presented from the side of Mt. Olivet 
a view most picturesque and strikingly oriental. 


BETHANY. 


Passing round to the eastern slope of Olivet, and over a smaller 
hill, the little village of Bethany — House of Dates comes in 
sight, about fifteen furlongs or two miles from Jerusalem. Its 
present Arabic name is El Lazarich, from the tradition of the 
death and resurrection of Lazarus. It is situated on the declivity 
and surrounded by olive yards, pomegranates and fig trees. It is 
quite out of the busy life and turmoil, of the crowded city, and a 
delightful resort for the lovers of retirement and meditation. The 
village contains twenty or thirty families, some of them in the most 
squalid poverty. Hither it was that “‘ the man of sorrow,” so of- 
ten sought refuge trom the envy and malice which haunted him 
through the streets of the doomed city, and here he found a res- 
pite from the wearying importunities of those who followed bim 
“ for the loaves and the fishes.” 

** And fast beside the olive-bordered way 
Stands the blest home where Jesus deigned to stray, 
Where Martha loved to wait with reverence meet, 
And wiser Mary lingered at his sacred feet.” 


Within the bosom of that family of congenial spirits, Jesus was 
wont to unburden his human heart and gather up the sweet solace 
of human sympathy. As we halted for an hour, I could but run 
back in my mind to the time when his divine feet so often trod 
these rocky paths. I saw him as the sun was sinking in the west, 
moving over the hill with mild but majestic mien, towards the 
humble dwelling. Mary is watching for his coming, and goes out 
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to meet him, while Martha is busy within. The one is intent on 
catching the words of life which fall from his lips. The other is 
anxious to provide a befitting entertainment for a guest so dis- 
tinguished of heaven, and a friend so gentle and beloved. To 
Mary, he speaks of the deep things of God, and gives her the good 
part which can never be taken from her. Martha he mildly but 
decidedly rebukes, as careful and troubled about many things. 

Again he comes over the same road. Lazarus is dead. At 
this time Mary sits still in the house, while Martha goes out to 
meet him. O what a consolatory conversation then took place on 
the power of Christ, the new life of the spirit, and the resurrec- 
tion glory of the saints. As he stood by the grave of his friend 
he said, “Lazarus, come forth.” “ And he that was dead, came 
forth,” demonstrating the literal truth of those sublime words, “I 
am the resurrection and the life.” 

A tomb called the grave of Lazarus still remains in Bethany. 
It is a deep, dark cavern cut in the rock, entered by a descent of 
twenty-six steps. There are two vaults, within the smaller of 
which the body was deposited. Whether or not this is the very sepul- 
chre, it is certain that it was at this village the event occurred. 
And when this Divine man had himself passed through the grave, 
and completed his earthly mission, it was from this spot that he 
ascended. ‘ And he led out his disciples as far as to Bethany, 
and he lifted up his hands and blessed them. And it came to pass 
while he blessed them, he was parted from them and carried up 
jnto heaven.” 

A place hallowed by such memories must be cherished as among 
the most sacred to Christian hearts. And to gaze upon these 
olive-crowned hills, and vine-clad vallies, and muse in this charm- 
ing seclusion, is almost to receive the gift of a new sense,— the 
power of making past things live visibly in the present. 

Half an hour from Bethany through groves of pomegranates and 
almonds, and over rocky, winding paths, brought us into a deep 
valley, and to the ancient well, called the well of the Apostles. 
Here the twelve with their Divine Teacher, were accustomed to 
refresh themselves on their way from Jerusalem to Jericho. 
Thence, for several miles, our course lay along a deep, zigzag ra- 
vine, and through narrow defiles and the beds of what in the rainy 
season are rapid torrents. 

It was in these defiles, eighteen hundred years ago, that “a 
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certain man going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among 
theives,” in the simple narrative of which event, our Saviour beau- 
tifully illustrates the selfishness ef Phariseeism and the warm sym- 
pathy of true Christian love. The place is peculiarly suited to 
deeds of darkness,— narrow’passes between overhanging rocks, 
deep, prison-like glens, and surrounding mountains, all favoring 
the assailants, but allowing no escape to the assailed. It is called 
the “ bloody way,” from the frequency of robberies and murders 
committed here. 
PLAIN OF THE JORDAN. 


On the top of the dividing ridge are the ruins of an old convent, 
upon the spot where the inn is supposed to have stood. From this 
summit, the mountains of Moab are visible in the distance, Nebo 
and Pisgah piercing the blue sky. In one hour more, the plains 
of Jordan lay smiling at our feet. The belt of green, marking 
the bed of the winding river, runs nearly through the centre, giv- 
ing one half to Moab and the other to Judea. The rest is sandy 
and barren. But there is a beauty, even in the barrenness. 
From our elevated position, it seemed like a soft, earth-colored 
carpet. To the south, spreads out the shining expanse of that 
Dead Sea, wherein no living thing abideth, and which was now 
reflecting from its smooth surface the rays of the noonday sun. 
How many scenes of the deepest interest came rushing upon the 
mind! Yonder, from that towering peak, Moses surveyed the en- 
chanting plain below, and the remote hills and valleys of the prom- 
ised inheritance. And there the illustrious chief put off his ar- 
mor, and laid him down to die. But although an hundred and 
twenty years old, “ yet his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated.” 

From one of those hill-tops, the covetous Balaam surveyed the 
multitudes of the chosen people, and, despite his desire for the 
wages of iniquity, pronounced that rich blessing and uttered that 
beautiful prediction concerning the Messiah: ‘‘ How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel? Blessed is he 
that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth thee.” ‘ There 
shall come a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall arise out of 
Israel, I shall see him but not now, I shall behold him but not 
nigh.” 

Across that rapid river, on dry ground, Joshua led the wander- 
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ing hosts into the land of promise. ‘ What ailed thee, O Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back?” There in Gilgal, they kept the 
passover, on the fourteenth day of the month, at even, just forty 
years from the night of their freedom from bondage. 

Toward the base of the mountain, stands the oppulent city of 
Jericho, frowning upon the bannered throng. Within the crowd- 
ed city, I see the stir of war, and the glitter of burnished pikes 
and spears, and listen to the defiant battle shout. Seven succes- 
sive days, at the sound of the silver trumpet, breast-plated priests 
march round the doomed city, and on the seventh, the walls fell 
down flat to the ground. And this is the beginning of the conquest 
of the promised land. 

Once this whole valley was rich in palm-trees, and in all man- 
ner of fruits, producing an aromatic balsam more precious than ru- 
bies, for which the kings of the earth eagerly sought. Now, there 
is no balm in Gilead. Once, it was studded with flourishing cities, 
— Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, sitting in physical 
beauty, but in moral pollution. The sun rose clear and bright. 
But the rain of fire descended, and the devoted cities were envel 
oped in one sheet of flame. 

The descent from this point into the valley below, was steep and 
difficult, particularly the turn at the top, around the brow of a 
projecting rock. The chasm beneath is six or eight hundred feet 
deep, in the bed of which rushes the brook Cherith, that is before 
Jordan, where Elijah hid himself from the bloody Ahab. ‘ And 
the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and bread 
and flesh in the evening; and he drank of the brook.” We ar- 
rived on the plain of Jericho at one o’clock. This was the place 
of encampment. Already the field was chequered over with tents 
of all sizes and shapes and colors, while the larger part of the 
cavalcade was still behind. From the encampment to the top of 
the mountain, the narrow and rocky path was crowded with the 
slow-moving throng. 

The ground for our tent was selected in a remote and secluded 
spot, near a gently gliding brook which flows from “ Elisha’s Foun- 
t¢ain.”” The men of Jericho once said unto Elisha, “Behold, I pray 
thee, the situation of this city is pleasant as my Lord seeth, but 
the water is nought.” ‘ And he went forth unto the spring, and 
cast salt into it, so the waters are healed unto this day.” This 
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fountain was about half an hour from our encampment, gushing 
out at the foot of Mt. Quarantera. Anciently the water was dis- 
tributed by canals to irrigate the plains, to which irrigation it was 
greatly indebted for its fertility. 

On the banks of this delightful rivulet, where we had sought re- 
tirement, we soon found ourselves in the most neighborly proximity 
to a hundred other tents, the occupants of three of which were 
fellow-countrymen. 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 


BY V. W. M. 


Woman’s influence is deeply, if not widely felt. She may be said 
to occupy a limited sphere, but within the circumference of that 
narrow circle her influence is felt for time and eternity. Much 
has been said of the mental superiority of man, and to him the 
pre-eminence is generally awarded. But while we admit that his 
intellect may have a wider scope and much more energetic action, 
itmay be perverted to such an extent as to become the source 
of incalculable mischief and misery. The history of man is indeed 
associated with many great and noble deeds; but the records of 
woman’s life are full of bright memorials of her love and devotion, 
her constancy and truth. It is her province to mould and cherish, 
to elevate and refine, by the influence of her life and character. 
Not in the halls of fame, with a voice which holds listening Senates 
wrapt in mute applause, nor yet in the sacred desk with the “ Ho- 
ly Book ” before her, proclaiming the gospel, it may be in tones of 
eloquence and power, but nevertheless in open defiance of the 
plain, apostolic injunction, which forbids her transcending the 
limits of her sphere. 

A portion of woman’s mission is to spread the precious truths 
which have come to earth from Heaven, but it should be quietly, 
from lip to heart, by a pious walk and godly conversation. Wo- 
man’s peculiar loveliness shines forth nowhere so pre-eminently 
as in the dark and cheerless abode of sorrow and suffering. Where 
can we find a nobler example than in the far-famed Florence 
Nightingale, the noble English lady, who left a home of luxury and 
ease to nurse the dying soldier on the field of battle. See her 
among the mutilated bodies of the heroes who had fallen victims by 
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the right hand of man. Could the voice of a syren have been 
sweeter to their ears than the soft and silvery tones which bade 
them hope and live? Could the lovely face of Beauty's daughter 
have charmed their longing eyes as did that plain, serene, benevo- 
lent countenance, lighted with the radiance of angelic goodness, 
which is worth far more than all the gold of Ophir, or the face and 
form of Venus. Not one foe had fallen by her hand, she had no 
share in the triumphant victory, but what a priceless victory has 
she won in the hearts of her countrymen, in the great heart of the 
world! We do not intend to institute comparisons between the 
noble and the fairer portion of creation. Each have their own ap- 
propriate sphere, their own respective duties, and the only danger 
is in our mistaking them. Both are alike capable of the highest 
attainments. Let no man, then, attempt to allure her from the de- 
sirable place she occupies at present. Look upon her as too pure 
to desire her name to be heralded abroad by the trumpet of fame, 
but as wishivg to remain beloved and admired, and unobtrusively 
diffusing happiness on all within the limits of her own domestic 
sphere. 


CHILDREN’S FACES. 


BY M. M. 


It is interesting to study human nature in children’s faces — to 
see the effect of different modes of education upon diverse devel- 
opments of mind and body. Many children look sour, wilful and 
ugly; some sad even—while others look sweet, pleasant and hap- 
py, as children should. 

Much as perfect or diseased physical natures, proper or im- 
proper diet, may have to do in producing these appearances — 
home discipline and example, as a general thing, have more. 
Mothers do not realize that they fasten their own feelings, so far 
as expressed, in their countenances, upon the faces of their off- 
spring. She who scowls and frowns habitually, must not expect 
her child to look joyful, but gnarled or surly. Like mother, like 
child ; only, she who “ sows the wind ” in the heart of her daugh- 
ter, ‘‘ may expect to see the whirlwind” gather and burst forth, as 
our harvests are generally more plentiful than the seed we scat- 
ter. Select a very pleasant looking child, and notice if it have not 
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a pleasent-looking mother — one who answers many of its “ thou- 
sand and one” questions with a warm, loving smile, instead of 
turning away the inquiring mind, and fretting at its endless teas- 


ings. 

Who of us amid continual irritation, would preserve the same 
benignity of countenance! and can children be expected to do bet- 
ter than their seniors and teachers in this respect ? How I pity 
the half-dozen offspring of her in whose house there is no acknowl- 
edged ruler, save, perhaps, the youngest child. These youth do 
not look very happy — much less so than though they had been 
taught obedience to parental authority, for their mother neither 
feels nor looks very joyful. 

But displeasing as is a surly-faced youth, a sad child is indeed 
asorry sight. Ifits body has much vitality, a sensitive soul 
breathes an uncongenial atmosphere, probably in the very heart 
of home. Childhood should be laughing, rosy, sunny! and when 
it is thus, how altractive! I had almost said, how beautiful are 
they who represent it, though their features be very unsymmetri_ 
cal. Many a mother is overburdened with care and sorrow, whose 
is a continual struggle with the heavy artillery of life, it is true, 
when it is hard to wear smiles; yet chaffing and fretting cannot 
lighten her burden. She must look to God, who will do all 
things desirable for her, —— He, who loves to see his creatures 
happy. 

We read that “A merry heart maketh a glad countenance,” 
and, is it not as true, that a glad countenance maketh a merry 
heart ? Work your face into scowls and frowns and see how long 
before you will find fretfulness rising in your heart and to your 
lips and face. So guard well your outward self. Let neither 
lips nor countenance give expression to any but the good and no- 
ble feelings of your heart. Sing when you feel fretted and dis- 
couraged and thus drive away the tempter. Your children are 
observing and imitative ; then remember the old adage: “ Be 
what you wish your child to become,” and every effort you make 
towards perfection of character, God will accept and reward, and 
help you to make your happy home a type of heaven, and your chil- 
dren your crown of everlasting joy. 

cameaneamneanesretinadamememnniveneets 


A fixed and steady aim and honorable purpose, dignify human nature 
and ensure success, 
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SUNSHINE. 
BY H. A. T. 


Au! those bright sunbeams! whose heart do they not glad- 
den? To whom come they not as blessed messengers of love, 
from Him who said “ Let there be light” ? This golden tide by 
no miser hand is poured, but surrounds with equal pleasure, the 
dwelling of the peasant and the king. 

It comes, a gift of rich and shining treasure, bringing rare 
blessing. Ah! yes; the cheering sun-light chases clouds away 
from a shaded brow, like the smile of a friend, and makes all 
things glow with new brightness. We see in the city street and 
lowly hamlet path, blithe forms of changeful childhood scattered 
like busy bees about the way. The prattling child and sturdy, 
romping boy go hurrying by, to sport on the grassy sward and play 
by the dusty road-side. What magic is it that lures them out, 
with hearts overflowed with gladness, like that of sunny April 
skies? They know and prize it well — it is the sweet, and merry 
sunshine, and much they love to “ improve the shining hour.” 

The bloom is on the cherry tree, the dark green leaf hangs 
gracefully on the elm, and flowers, like unnumbered stars, cover 
the earth. The birds and butterflies are back to claim their fairy 
realm. What spirit wand hath awakened them. Few days ago 
the branch was bare, the world was desolate. But now the radi- 
ant sunshine has unfolded the leaf and flower, making all things 
gay and beautiful. Like a ministering spirit it goes about, shed- 
ding its genial rays on all around. 

It shines warm and soothingly upon the aged poor, and their 
blood flows with a quickened thrill almost like that of youth. It 
falls upon the ripening fruit, till it hangs temptingly upon the 
boughs, waiting for youthful hands to pluck. Its softly shining 
beams make even the church-yard fair. The willows sweep, and 
the tomb-stone’s white, mournful faces have a lessened shade of 
sudness when bathed in its cheerful light. ‘We half forget the 
yellow bones when yellow flowers are there,” and tread with lin- 
gering footsteps, where we have laid our most beloved. 

But there is a sunshine which imparts deeper joy, glows with 
brighter, warmer rays than even this. It is within the human 
soul — the sunshine of the heart. Loving always faithfully, deal- 
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ing kindly, it is a gentle sunlight that passes not away. It is the 
smiles that warmly greet us. in words mildly spoken, and cherish- 
ed unto death. | 
—— ——>_ « 
THANKS FOR YOUR FLOWERS. 
FOR A CIRCLE OF TEACHERS TO THEIR PUPILS. 
BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 


















































Your gifts of flow’rs, they ’re treasured gifts, 
Receiv’d with gladd’ning gratitnde, 
And borne to choicest leaves within 
The heart’s herbarium. 
Preserved 
In this repository, all their charms, 
And sweets condensed, shall be secure ; 
Their perfumes not alone pervade 
The present, but shall still exhale 
Rich fragrance, through all future years. 


We love these floral offerings, gems 
Whose modest blushes. soft as those 
Of conscious innocence, and pure 
As purity itself, our paths adorn 
With fairest beauty ; yes, we love 
Them all, as gentle Nature’s own 
Choice settings in her jewelled crown, 
Far costlier than monarchs wear, 
The op’ning buds, like angels’ eyes, 
Unclose, and beam on such smiles 
As only can be smiled by flowers 
And angels; waking in the heart 
A tranquil, deep, refining joy. 
Love’s language, on each petal traced, 
Stands forth in brighter characters 
As opes leaf after leaf; entranced, 
We read, till lost in reverie ; 
And then the dallying breezes catch 
The whispered notes, and waft them on 
In such delicious strains, we feel 
That earth ne’er wakened for our ear, 
A music half so sweet. 

Your flowers 
In rich bouquets and balmy wreaths 
So often proffered, ever come, 
Surrounded by an atmosphere 
Of love; we feel it in our souls, 
And deeply breathe an element 
So life-inspiring and so pure. 


THANKS FOR YOUR FLOWERS. 


E’en garlands such as Greece oft twined 
So proudly round the lofty brows 

Of victors in Olympic strife, 

In Pythean, Isthonian, Nemean games, 
Ye bring for us, but wove and borne 
As badges of an honor true, 

For yours are welcome gifts of love, 

In love received, by love preserved. 
Accept our thanks, our warmest thanks 
For Flora’s treasured gems ; 

They ’re fitter tributes far of love, 
Than costliest diadems. 

We feel your gentle, friendly strife, 

To scatter at our feet 

Fond tokens ; and at once they wake 
In us, affection meet. 


As forth at every onward step 


We press their sweet perfume, 
Inhale the fragrance floating up 
From all their chaliced bloom — 
We breathe out from our inmost soul 
A deep, an earnest prayer, 
To blend with incense heav’nward bound. 
Float on, and linger there 
A prayer, that all along your path 
Be strewn unfading flowers, 
From social gardens, choicely culled, 
From truthful friendship’s bower. 
And yet, that brighter flowers than these 
May lend their brightening bloom, 
To bless your life; Religion’s flowers, 
Exhaling Heav’ns perfume. 
We ask that holy angels twine 
Celestial wreaths for each dear brow; 
And be it yours, in courts divine, 
Before those shining ones to bow ; 
While on your heads be gently press’d 
The Crown of Life, a living Crown 
Of higher, holier renown 
Than chaplet here, that ever blessed 
A mortal’s hopes. 

Yours to wear 
T E's fadeless wreath in glory there, 
We ask, we earnestly implore, 
And ours to meet you on that shore ; 
There roaming ’mid Elysian bowers 
We'll gather rich, perennial flowers 
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SEARCH FOR WIVES. 
BY REV. H. DANIEL; 


Wuere do men usually discover the women who afterwards be- 
come their wives? is a question we have occasionally heard dis- 
cussed, and the custom has invariably become of value to young 
lady readers. Chance has much to do in the affair, but then there 
are important and governing circumstances. It is certain that few 
men make a selection from ball-rooms, or any other places of pub- 
lic gaiety, and nearly as few are influenced by what may be called 
“ showing off” in the streets, or by any allurements of dress. Our 
conviction is, that ninety-nine hundred parts of all the finery with 
which women decorate or load their persons go for nothing, as far 
as husband-catching is concerned. Where, and how, then, do 
men find their wives? In the quiet homes of their parents or 
guardians, at the fireside, where the domestic graces and feelings 
are alone demonstrated. These are the charms which most surely 
attract the high as well as the humble. Against these all the 
finery and airs in the world sink into insignificance. We shall 
illustrate this by an anecdote : 

A certain gentleman whose health was rapidly declining, was 
advised by his physicians to try a change of climate as a means for 
recovering his health. His daughters feared that those who had 
only motives entirely mercenary, would not pay him that atten- 
tion which he might expect from those who, from duty and affec- 
tion united, would feel the greatest pleasure in ministering to his 
ease and comfort. They therefore resolved to accompany him. 
They proved that it was not a spirit of dissipation and gaiety that 
led them to do this, for they were not to be seen in any of the gay 
and fashionable circles — they were never out of their father’s 
company, and never stirred from home, except to attend him 
either to take the air or drink the waters. In a word, they lived 
a recluse life in the midst of a town, then the resort of the most 
illustrious and fashionable personages of Europe. This exempla- 
ry attention to their father, procured these three amiable sisters 
the admiration of all the English at S——, and was the cause of 
their elevation to that rank in life to which their mezits gave them 
so just a title. They all were married to noblemen — one to the 
Earl af B——, another to the Duke of H , and afterwards to 
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the Marquis of E——, and a third to the Duke of N——; and it 
is justice to them to say that they reflected honor on their rank, 
rather than derived any from it. 


WATCH. 
BY Y. 


Warcu, Christian, watch! if thou would’st make thy life 
The burden of an angel’s song ;— 
If thou would’st be a conqueror in the strife 
With sin and its inglorious throng. 
Those foes by thousands ever crowd thy path, 
To turn thee from the living way, 
And if thou dost not watch, their fitful wrath 
Will lose thee Heaven’s long summer day! 


core ela ceeceiene 


Watch, Christian, watch !. with all thine armor on, 
That naught may find thee off thy guard ; 

Lest ere the bustling, toil-worn day is gone, 
The wily Tempter press thee hard! 

But with the strength that comes by faith and prayer, 
By constant watching for thy foe, 

Thou shalt be able e’er, to break the snare 
His cunning o’er thy soul would throw ! 


ee ena eee 


Watch, Christian, watch! there is a good to do, 
If heavenly graces shine in thee ;— 

A blessing to be sent the wide world through, 
As thy life-teaching legacy ! 

Now is the time to let its dawning tell 
What good the willing heart can give ; 

That thou mayest win the praise of doing well, 
And learn by watching thou must live ! 


Watch, Christian, watch! not for thyself alone, 
But also for undying souls, 

Who never yet the way of life have known, 
Nor seen Time’s danger-brooding shoals, 

Watch, watch for them ! lest they be blindly driven 
By tempests, on the greedy sand, 

‘ And shipwrecked, sigh to reach some quiet haven, 

But find, alas! no helping hand! 


Watch, Christian, watch! the morning draweth near ; 
The day of rest is close at hand, 

When done with all the strife of battle here, 
Thou mayest enjoy the better land! 

A little longer watch, and hope and pray, 

s A little longer still be brave, : 

A little longer dare life’s thorny way— 

And heaven shall open through the grave ! 
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HARMONY. 


TuIs engraving presents a beautiful picture, and shows that animals of opposite 
natures may be taught to live on terms of peace with each other. 

A young lady in England had a dove, a lark, and a red-breast, so tame, and on 
such intimate terms with her cat, that they would peck the crumbs from her plate, 
and often perch upon her back. 

A man in London carried his efforts in this respect, to a still larger variety of 
animals. He has taught the owl, the pigeon, the rabbit, the cat, the mouse, the 
hawk, the starling, and the sparrow, to frolic together in the same cage. The owl 
and the sparrow eat from the same plate, while the mice caper directly under pussy’s 
paws. 

A traveller says, ‘‘I have seen in the streets of the British metropolis, living har- 
moniously in the same apartment, a cat, two mice, a rat, three sparrows, one linet, 
one canary, One owl and two Guinea pigs.”’ 

Thus we see that aniwals, naturally hostile to each other may be trained to amica- 
ble intercourse. How desirable that men, whom God hath made of one blcod, to 
dwell on the face of all the earth; men who have common interests and sympathies, 
should learn to live in love and peace! It is estimated that the bodies of those, who 
— already been slain in battle, would extend six hundred times around the 
globe ! 


THE KANGAROO. 


BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


Among these wondrous animals, 
*Twill please*the children, too, 

To hear a word or two about 
The famous Kangaroo, 


The Kangaroo is five feet long, 
His tail will measure three,— 

His head is delicate and small, 
His hind legs long you see. 


He sits up just as you have seen 
A squirrel with a nut. 

And when he’s lying down asleep, 
His eyes are always shut. 


In New South Wales the Kangaroo, 
In innocence abides, 


And when he moves he goes by leaps, 
And never walks or rides. 


We have no Yankee Kangaroos, 
But in a caravan, 

I’ve seen a Kangaroo as big 
Almost as any man. 


He eats whatever food he finds— 
He drinks the running brook— 

But cannot speak a single word, 
Nor read a story-book. 


He does not gamble, drink, or swear, 
As rowdy young men do, 

But lives and dies in innocence— 
A simple Kangaroo. 
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HOW CAN CHILDREN DO GOOD? 


BY MRS. CHICKERING. 


Ir was a quiet Sabbath sunset. The last rays still lingered in loving radi- 
ance upon the spire of the village church, as if reluctant to leave that hallow- 
ed spot. 

George Brewster laid aside his book and walked thoughtfully to the win- 
dow. He gazed a few moments upon the scene of peaceful beauty before him, 
and his heart was softened and saddened. “I know it is all beautiful and 
good,” said he, “and I wish I was good, and could do good! But this re- 
minds me of our Sabbath School question for next Sunday. How can children 
do good? What shall I say? I’m sure I never did any good!” 

He drew his chair toward his little sister, who was quietly rocking her kit- 
ten, and looked seriously into the fire, for some time, when his mother enter- 
ed the room. 

“Mother.” said George, “there is a question proposed to be answered in the 
Sabbath School next Sabbath, andI don’t know what to say. It is, how can 
children do good? Now it seems to me children don’t do any good —all the 
good is done to them.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Brewster, “ I would not depreciate children so much as 
that, George, an1I should be truly grieved if my son had lived ten years in 
the world and had done no good in it. But what do you understand by doing 
good? Who do you think does good ?” 

**Oh, mother, I suppose ministers, and missionaries, and Members of Con- 
gress, and rich man who give their money to charitable societies, and to build 
railroads, and hospitals, and those who invent useful things, and write good 
books.” 

“ Well, George, you have not made out a bad list, but if it includes all who 
do any good, the larger part of the world are by necessity, useless. Perhaps 
we might learn something upon this subject by considering the only model of 
usefulness ever given for our imitation. I mean our blessed Saviour, of whom 
it is said ‘‘ He went about doing good.” 

‘But, mother, you do n’t mean to compare a child with the Saviour ?” 

“Why not? Did not he become a child, and is not he our example ?” 

‘But, mother, he had all power, and wrought miracles, and told men of 
heavenly things, and prophesied of things to come, and died for sinners, and 
then went to heaven to intercede for us — surely you don’t think we can be 
like him ?” 

“ Not in all respects, dear George ; but, one thing at a time, my son! Jesus 
became a child, and as a child was subject to his parents, loving, honoring and 
obeying them. You will not doubt, in this respect, you may imitate the gen- 
tle, holy Jesus. But,” you say, “ he wrought miracles ; for what purpose ?” 

“ Oh,” said George, “ I suppose to show forth his power and prove that he 
was the Christ.” 

“‘ Had he not another object besides ?” 

“ Perhaps to relieve the sufferings of the sick,” said George. 
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“Yes,” said his mother, “it was to relieve human suffering, and supply 
human want, that all his miracles were wrought except one.” 

“ What one was that ?” asked little Ellen, as she put her kitten down upon 
the floor, and came and leaned on her mother’s lap, looking into her face. 

“ Can ’t you think, Ellen? Perhaps brother George will help you.” 

George waited a few minutes and then said, “ 'The withering of the fig-tree, 
was it not, mother ?” 

“Yes; that one miracle, wrought upon an inanimate object, shadowed 
forth the power of Jesus to punish unprofitableness, and destroy all that is not 
conformed to his will. But to return. The immediate object of the Saviour’s 
miracles was to relieve human suffering , can we in this respect, imitate him ?” 

“Why,” said George. “ we cannot work miracles !” 

“ True; but can we not, with a similar feeling of sympathy and tenderness, 
minister to the sick, and try to relieve human suffering ?” 

“ Physicians and nurses can; but what can children do ?” 

“ George,” said Mrs. Brewster, “‘ when your cousin Anna was sick last sum- 
mer, was there nothing you could do for her ?” 

“Yes; I went to the apothecaries for medicine, and I went for watchers, and 


I took care of things at home to save you trouble, that you might have time to 
be with her, but that was nothing directly for her !” 


‘Well, George,” said his mother, “ you did what you could, and that was 
sufficient praise for her who ministered to the Saviour !” 
“ And I, too, mamma,” said Ellen, “I gave her up my room to sleep in, and 


I slept in the third story, and I was careful not to make a noise to disturb her, 


and I bought two oranges for her, and she said they were nice; was not that 
doing good, mother ?” 


“Yes, my darling, it was right in itself, and if you did it to please the Sav- 
iour, he will accept it.” 

“But, mother,” said George, “ do you really mean that these little things are 
noticed by the Saviour and approved ?” 

“George, the Saviour says, Whosoever shall give a cup of cold water to one 
of his disciples, as a disciple, he shall not lose his reward. But you said, my 
son, the Saviour preached the gospel. Is there no way in which, as a child, 
you can imitate him in this respect ?” 

“ T suppose,” said George, thoughtfully, “ by giving money to support min- 
isters and missionaries.” 

“Yes, the object of preaching is to make men acquainted with the truth. Is 
there no other way of doing this ?” 

“ By sending Bibles, tracts, Sabbath school books, &c., to the destitute, or 
persuading others to do so.” 

“‘ Then, mamma,” said Ellen, “I helped to preach the gospel when I gave my 
bright ten cent piece to the collector, and when I put my cent into the Sab- 
bath school contribution !” 

“The widow’s mite was accepted, Ellen dear, and so will yours be, if you 
gave it from love, as the widow did. What other miracles did Jesus per- 
form ?” 


“ He fed the hungry multitude,” replied George, “ and I understand how I 
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may imitate him in this; by giving food and clothing to the poor, and helping 
charitable associations.” 

“And I, too, mamma,” said Ellen, “ when I carry poor blind Sarah her din- 
ner, every day, and she lays her hand on my head and says, God sent me as he 
sent the ravens to Elijah.” 

“Mamma,” said George, after a pause, “it seems to me this would be mak- 
ing everything we do good or bad!” 

“It does so, my child,—no act of life is unimportant, for the spirit of our 
blessed Redeemer in our hearts would lead us constantly to be seeking to ben- 
efit others, and when we had no opportunity to do that, we might be honoring 
God in our thoughts and affections and actions, and so do good in that way 
George, what was the object of the parable of the Good Samaritan ?” 

“Oh! to teach us to be kind to all persons, as we have opportunity.” 

“Well; to whom have you opportunity to be kind?” 

“Oh! to you, and Ellen, and Sarah, and James, and all the family.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Charles and John Winthrop, with whom I play every day.” 

“ And are there not besides, a hundred schoolmates with whom you have 
more or less intercourse? You can speak kindly to them as you have occa- 
sion— you can sometimes oblige some one of them, and if one of them is in 
trouble or unhappy, you can show him sympathy ; and if they get angry with 
each other, you can, by a pleasant word or act, relieve them, or divert their 
attention till their anger has time to cool, and you can give an explanation to 
one who is puzzled about his lesson, and in all these things we may be imitat- 
ing Christ in doing good to others.” 

“Indeed,” said George, “I think I should have my hands full, to look after 
all these boys — it would take all my time.” 

“It would not be right, my son, to give up all your time — you are sent to 
school for another purpose, your own improvement; and you have no right to 
neglect it; but still you are to do good to all who come in your way, even if it 
costs you a little effort, or self-denial, for ‘ Christ pleased not himself.’ ” 

‘‘ Mamma,” said Ellen, “ who can I be kind to ? kitty?” 

“It would be wrong, my dear, to be cruel to your kitten, therefore it is right 
to be kind and gentle to her; besides God made kitty, and he cares for all his 
creatures, and he says not a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice 
We are to use them, not abuse'them.” 


“ But, my children, there is one thing you can do for everybody,” 


“ Oh, I know what that is,” said Ellen, “ for you tell me I must pray for all 
the world.” 


“Mother,” said George, seriously, “ does it do any good to say words of 
prayer, if one does not pray from the heart —if one is not a Christian ?” 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Brewster, “ your Father above never excuses. 
you from one duty because you have neglected another. It is your duty to 
love your Saviour, to give him your affections and to obey his commands, and 
it is infinite peril for you to neglect one of them. The things of which we 
have been speaking are all good and right in themselves, but they must be 
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done from love to Christ, in order to render them pleasing to God, or available 
to salvation.” 


At this moment, the tea-bell rang, and the conversation closed. 


THE BEST GIFT. 
BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE. 


You all know, my dear children, what gifts are. There are Christmas gifts 
New Year’s gifts, birth-day gifts. How you prize them all? How you an- 
ticipate them weeks before their coming. How you love the friends who be- 
stow them! Were I to ask you what you would like best for a Christmas gift, 
perhaps Susie would say, I would like a new doll, half as large as myself, with 
bright eyes and red cheeks. Charlie, perhaps, would choose a new pair of 
skates, or a knife. 

But suppose you could have for a gift, instead of these toys, a new friend. 
Suppose this friend was one who would be more careful to ascertain and grati- 
fy your reasonable wishes than your own dear father ; more loving and tender 
than your mother; more sympathizing than your brothers and sisters; more 
thoughtful of you than Uncle James or Aunt Sarah, who send you so many 
birthday and Christmas gifts. Would not such a friend be more precious, 
more highly prized, than any other gift you could receive ? 

Now, a friend who is all this, and a great deal more, is God’s gift to man. 
There is a passage in the Bible which speaks of this gift of God; you will 
find it in the 4th chapter of John. Jesus Christ, the friend of sinners, is this gift. 
I cannot tell you how precious is this gift, for its value cannot be estimated. A 
gift is something free, something we do not purchase. You do not purchase 
your Christmas and New Year’s gifts. They are free toyou. Sometimes your 
friends may tell you their value in money, and sometimes they may not. But 
no one can tell you the value of this precious gift of which I am speaking. All 
the wealth of heaven and of earth could never purchase it; and yet it is freely 
offered to us all, as the gift of the great God, our Father in heaven. All gifts 
are the tokens of the love of our friends, so is this priceless gift the token of 
the great love of our Father in heaven. ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.” 

He so loves you and me that he offers Jesus Christ to us to be our friend 
now and furever. He will be to us more faithful than a father, more tender 
than a mother, more sympathizing than a brother. He will love us, wash away 
our sins in the blood he has shed for us, and sanctify us —that is, make us 
holy and good — by the Spirit he has purchased for us. 

Suppose a dear friend should offer you a gift, and you should refuse it with- 
out any gocd reason, would that not be treating your friend very ill? Would 
you be willing so to grieve the heart of a true friend? You would not. Yet 
many grieve the heart of Infinite love by refusing its great gift, the blessed Sa- 
viour. Even children do this. Do you not feel that you cannot be so ungrate- 
ful and wicked; that you want this precious Saviour for your friend? Per- 
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haps you ask, How shall I receive or accept of him? To receive him, is to 
love him, to trust him, to obey him. You know how to love, how to trust, how 
to obey ; then love, trust, obey this Saviour, and he will be yours, a gift be- 
yond all price, that shall make you rich forever. 


LITTLE EDDIE — A FACT. 


EDDIE was a fine boy of two years old. He was a very intelligent and lively 
little fellow. At family prayers he would sit upon his mother’s knee and lis- 
ten to his father, as if he understood every word. We don’t know how much 
even little children gather up, when we think that they are inattentive, or what 
we say is above their comprehension. Little Eddie, with a child’s faith, re- 
buked, on one occasion, both his father and mother. 

For, upon a time, this dear boy was taken suddenly and alarmingly ill. He 
complained that he could not swallow, — that he could hardly breathe. 

The poor little fellow well knew two things all this time, that he was in 
great pain, and every effort was making for his relief. He could see, also, per- 
haps, though so young, that his parents were much alarmed. He was their dar- 
ling, and they were at their wits’ end. 

“Ts it croup? Isitquinsy? What can it be ?” 

And still the little breast heaved more painfully, and the feeble breath was 
almost stopped. 

They looked at each other in extreme perplexity and anxiety. The mother 
bursting into tears, dropped her head upon her husband’s bosom, and cried, 

“ Eddie will die! What shall we do? What shall we do?” 

The father did not know what to reply, but tried to comfort her as well as 
he could. The doctor would come soon, and all might be well. But the little 
boy, struggling on the bed, between life and death, heard his mother’s question. 
Raising himself from the pillow, and concentrating all his strength in the ut- 
terance, he said, suddenly — 

‘“‘ Pray Dod !” 

Again the parents looked at each other, no longer doubtfully. Was it a 
voice from heaven, reminding them of the great Physician? They sank upon 
their knees by the bedside, and besought Jesus to heal his lamb. 

Their prayer was heard — little Eddie was spared — he yet lives. Pray for 
him, that his infant faith may grow with him to the “ stature of « perfect man 
in Christ.”—N. Y. Chronicle. 

—_——>- > —____ 

KINDNESSES are stowed away in the heart, like bags of lavender in a drawer, 
and sweeten every object around them. 

eee 

How few adopt the good rule of Bishop Beveridge, not to speak in dis- 
praise of one who is absent, or in praise of one who is present, 

oce- 


Never employ yourself to discover the faults of others—look to your own. 
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WELL-TIMED SORROWS. 


Ir is a modern discovery of horticulture, that the best time for pruning 
trees is when they are in blossom. Formerly it was thought neces- 
sary to prune them of superfluous branches in early spring, before a bud 
had scarcely started; but it has been found that the severed limbs will 
heal quickest, to take them off when the tree has blossomed. Judging 
from the law of analogy, we should say that the discovery is correct. For 
something akin to this we find in the moral world. In the life and expe- 
rience of professed Christians we discover it. Let them be disappointed 
or afflicted when they are cold and worldly, barren as a leafless, blossom- 
less tree in March, and it takes a long time for the wound to heal. For 
a season they repine and murmur, sit in darkness and discontent, and see 
not why God should afflict them so much more than he does others. Per- 
haps they become morose and fretful, so that the wound does not heal at 
all, and the whole Christian life suffers in consequence. Many profes- 
sors of religion have been made worse by trials sent when they were luke- 
warm and earthy in their spiritual nature. They were disheartened» 
soured, or made rebellious. Unless the worldly-minded professor im- 
proves his afflictions at once, to bring him penitently to the cross, he 
will become worse. 

On the other hand, let. sorrows come upon the earnest, active, godly 
follower of Christ — one who is known for his lovely Christian spirit, as 
well as for his consistent and holy deeds, that adorn his character, as 
beautiful and fragrant blossoms -— and the wound inflicted heals immed’= 
ately. He is reconciled to the allotment, sees the hand of a kind and 
loving Father in it, and can say sincerely, “ Thy will be done.’’? Through 
the exercise of these higher and nobler graces, the healing process is 
speedily consummated, so that the character, instead of suffering injury, 
is improved thereby, and yields fairer and better fruit than before. 
Hence, they who would be most benefitted by the discipline of Provi- 
dence, should always be blossoming with the graces of religion. 


MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY. 


Ir has no visible organization nor written constitution, and yet it ex- 


ists. In almost every community such a society is found, with self-con- 


stituted members ambitious for the highest honors. They have no set 
badge, though they flaunt all sorts of badges. Indeed, it is not a rule of 
the society that tle members thereof should imitate each other in any- 
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thing that is worn or possessed. They ape each other only in vieing to 
elicit the greatest admiration. That is the point —to win the admira- 
tion of beholders. Spruce young men with mustache and fancy vests, 
gold-headed canes and champooed heads, walk the streets to make an im- 
pression upon those who see. Fair young ladies, in merciless corsets and 
balloonish hoops, flaunt silks and satins, and exhibit painted cheeks, that 
others’ eyes may be fixed in pleasing wonder. A costly feather or 
plume, a new French hat or cloak, not to mention other articles of appa- 
rel, have often appeared in church, only to produce effect. Members of 
the Mutual Admiration Society are usually out on Sunday, at least a 
half day. It is a convenient season for displaying their badges, since 
there is plenty of time to dress, at least for those who use the sanctuary 
for the same purpose that shop-keepers do their front-windows. Then a 
minister is rather a necessary accompaniment, as a means of calling 
people together, where admiration can be mutually exchanged. It 
would be quite impossible for members of the Admiration Society to get 
along without him, since they must support some things for the sake of 
getting or enjoying some other things beyond, 

The benefits of this Society are such as follows: It increases business, 
so that merchants find ready sale for their wares, (not tin nor iron ware, 
for the members of this Society long since voted that Bridget has control 
of these.) It makes work for mantuamakers, milliners and tailors, many 
of whom must earn their daily bread. It multiplies garments for dealers 
in second-hand clothing, whose traffic is no mean business now. It in- 
creases the demand for nurses and domestics, since Mutual Admiration 
members can find little time to rock crying babies, or wash and cook in 
the kitchen. Indeed, it would not be in accordance with their rules of 
winning admiration, to be caught with an infant in the arms, or a roll- 
ing-pin in the hand. Who would admire that? Only some superannu- 
ated grand-mother, who used to spin her own dresses, and cook her old 
mother’s Indian pudding and beans. Admiration in the kitchen! That 
is the last place to look for this “‘ spice of life,’ in these modern days 
—the very last. In the street or house of God, at the splendid party or 
ball, it is supposed to be found, and there alone. 

There are some other benefits of this Admiration order, such as the le- 
gitimate development of human nature, showing to all what pride and 
vanity are ; the circulation of money, and furnishing another class of “all 
sorts of poople,” of which to make a world. 


MORALITY. 


Some people think that evangelical Christians, who believe that mo- 
rality cannot save them, make no account at all of good works. A more 
unjust and erroneous inference they could not draw. If I assert that the 
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blossoms are not the root of the tree, it does not fellow that I consider 
them no part of the tree. Neither does it follow that those people who 
say that morality cannot save the soul, consider it no part of a religious 
life. The blossoms, branches, trunk and root of the tree, all belong to it, 
and are parts of it. At the same time, the root is that part which shoots 
down into the hard earth, thus giving support to the tree, against the 
blasts of the storm, and from which flow the juices upward and outward, 
into every branch and leaf, imparting life and vigor thereto. Without 
the root there could be no tree. So faith is the root of the Christian life 
Without it there can be no true life in Christ. It is that which roots it- 
self in Christ, and from which the vital element of a godly walk flows. 
Good works are only the blossoms on this fruitful tree, in the Lord’s 
vineyard, They are beautiful and fragrant, but are by no means the 
root of the matter. They are part of the Christian life, as blossoms are a 
part of the tree. They always appear when the follower of Christ lives 
as he ought. He who lives habitually without producing them, cannot be 
a Christian. There may be morality without religion, but there can be 
no religion without morality. 


A POOR MEMORY. 


Noraine is more vexatious at times than a treacherous memory. It 
has brought many a man into difficulty, and mortified many more. A 
few facts will suffice to illustrate this truth. Nor is it necessary to draw 
from another’s experience and observation, for most men have experi- 
enced and seen enough in this line to convince the most skeptical. 

One day we were destined for Boston. The chief object of our visit 
there related to a little package about as large as the hand, which was 
carefully tied and labelled according to our ideas of neatness. The morn- 
ing was short, and car time nearly arrived before we were quite ready. 
But as time and the cars wait for no man, we started for the depot, one- 
fourth of a mile distant, where we arrived five minutes before the train. 
It popped into our head that the little package was left on the table. We 
looked into the market-basket but it was not there. Well satisfied that 
the missing article was at home on the table, we addressed an express 
agent who was standing by: 

“Can you go to my house for a package, and get back in time for 
the cars, just four minutes ?” 

“Surely I can,” said he. 

“T will give you twenty-five cents to do it,’ and no quicker than the 
word was said, he started at full speed. He was back in four minutes, 
just as the train came up. 

“Your wife says there is no package there,’’ he exclaimed, as he rush- 

d into the depot about as rapidly as the engine that followed. 
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It was too late for any words. We paid him the twenty-five cents, 
and just then it occurred that the package was in our hat. We were 
quite ashamed to say so, however, and made for the cars. When fairly 
seated, we doffed the hat, and sure enough, there the nice little package 
lay in the crown. The Express made twenty-five cents, and our expen- 
sive memory cost us one-quarter of a dollar on that day. 

Another. A friend was invited to marry a couple in his parish on a 
certain evening. Of course he promised to do so, A few days, and 
many duties and cares, intervened, so that his mind was all the time occu- 
pied. 

The parties assembled. It was a very stormy, blustering evening. 
About an hour after the appointed time for the wedding, one of the com- 
pany said, 

“ Well, let us send for him. Perhaps he is sick, and there is time yet 
to send for Rev. Mr. ———, should this be the case.’’ 

It was not thought best by the majority to despatch a messenger for 
the minister until about nine o’clock. The to-be married parties began 
to fear that the nuptials would not be consummated, so the bride’s father 
started on horseback. Not many minutes elapsed before he rang the 
clergyman’s door-bell, No answer. The house was as dark as a pocket. 
He rang again. He hearda stir. Presently a chamber window opened, 
and a voice was heard, “ Who’s there ?” 

“ Mr. , my daughter was to be married to-night, and we have 
been waiting for two hours.” 

“T declare! I entirely forgot it,” shouted the minister, as he dropped 
the window and went for his pantaloons. Ih five minutes he was appar- 
elled, and off he started on foot, with a stiff north-easter blowing in his 
face. In fifteen minutes more he entered the house where the bride and 
bridegroom waited. His advent was announced by a stunning roar of 
laughter. Every one who possessed any talent for laughing, improved it 
in the most commendable manner. The minister tried to laugh, too, but 
his mortification put some restraint upon his risible powers, so that there 
was little play to them. 


What can be more trying to a sensitive person than such a memory? 
Dependent upon it every day and hour, yet sometimes cheated by it in 
this mortifying manner! A certain poet has written upon the “ Pleas- 
ures of Memory,’—it remains for some one of the poets to sing of the 
Jokes of memory. 


THE LIVING LOST. 


Ir is often the case that we stand by the coffin and bier of one whom 
we fully believe is lost forever. Perhaps he has been a profligate, whose 
corrupt life is known and read of all men. He may have been a drunk- 
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ard, and goes down through the portals of death, over which is written, 
THE DRUNKARD CANNOT INHERIT THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. Or, he 


may have been a mere worldling, who has loved to sport with solemn 


things, and turn the stern realities of religion into jesting and merriment. 
But he has gone—gone forever. The clods of the valley close over 
him, and we feel, as we turn away from the grave, that he is lost. We 
need no voice from the spirit-land to assure us of his certain doom; no 
uplifting of the veil that hides from our view the woes and wailings of 
the damned. If there be a hell, we know that the departed “ son of per- 
dition” has gone thither, since he is only fit for this place of outer dark- 
ness. 

Do we not, also, look upon some living menas lost? Though in this 
world of hope, and still probationers here, such are their characters, such 
their painful distance from the way of life, that we feel them to be lost. 
They are to stand at the judgment-seat, it is true, but we have little hope 
of their repentance, and quite certain that they have already destroyed 
themselves, and that the judgment will be only a form of trial, to make 
certainty more certain. We expect to see them continue as they are, 
thoughtless, abandoned, God-defying, till death terminates their career. 
Perhaps we have too little faith in God’s ability to save to the uttermost, 
nor are sufficiently hopeful in the use of human instrumentalities for the 
conversion of the worst men. But, as a great part of those who have been 
equally immoral, in former times, have died as wicked as they have 
lived, we are rather forced to the conviction that it will be so with others. 
Some of them have grown old and gray in sin, and their reformation now 
would be, comparatively, like changing the Ethiopian’s skin or the leop- 
ard’s spots. We are not altogether inexcusable in regarding them as 
doomed already. 

But how solemn and affecting is the thought that there are living men 
wo are now virtually lost. The mark of perdition is upon them. They 
will change none when actually doomed to endless death. It will only 
be going to their own place. Where else could they go? They are fit- 
ted for destruction. Though in the land of the living, their names are 
already written among the lost: They walk with us, talk with us, traffic 
with us, and yet are doomed ; for the reason that they will never, never 
repent and turn to God. 


He who promises himself anything but what may properly arise from 
his own property or labors, and goes beyond the desire of possessing 
above two parts of three, even in that, lays up for himself an increasing 
heap of afflictions and disappointments. 
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HAVELOCK WRECKED 


Headley’s Life of Gen. Havelock is a valuable work, and the following 
incident therefrom will be read with interest :— 


“After the conclusion of the war in Persia, Havelock set sail for Bom- 
bay. On the passage from Persia to Calcutta, he narrowly escaped death 
by shipwreck. Mr. Headley thus describes the scene : 

“‘Scarcely had the steamer swung to her moorings, when the stun- 
ning news of the sudden and fearful uprising in India was told to Have- 
lock. The troops were immediately sent round to Calcutta, without dis- 
embarking. He himself wished to join Gen, Anson, then marching on 
Delhi, but ascertaining that the route through India was unsafe without 
a strong escort, which could not, at that time, be spared from Bombay, he, 
with his staff and several officers, embarked on board the Erin, for Point- 
de-Galle, in Ceylon, in order to intercept the Bengal steamer, on her way 
from Suez to Calcutta. Along the rocky coast of Malabar, and over a 
quiet sea, they passed day after day in safety, and on the fifth made the 
northern end of Ceylon, 

“It was a bright, beautiful afternoon, and every one expected to be in 
port next morning. ‘The moon rose bright and tranquil, and the steamer 
went dancing along at the rate of eleven knots an hour. Late in the 
evening, however, the wind began to freshen, the sea became turbulent, 
and a misty haze fell over the water, preventing the look-out from seeing 
far ahead. At midnight a heavy thunder-storm broke over the vessel. 
Havelock, awakened by the rain driving into the port hole of his cabin, rose 
and shut it. Before he had fallen asleep again he felt a shock as if the 
vessel had struck. Another followed, which made it certain, Still, con- 
fiding so entirely in the good management of the company and skill of the 
officers, he could not believe that anything very serious had happened. 
With his accustomed calmness, he was revolving the matter in his mind, 
when his son, who had been sleeping on deck, walked into his cabin, as 
calmly as if to call him to breakfast, and said —‘ Sir, get up—the ship 
has struck!’ But while this extraordinary scene was passing between 
father and son in the cabin, the wildest tumult and confusion reigned on 
deck. The captain, overwhelmed with the catastrophe, lost his head. 
The officers ran around without receiving or giving orders, except in in- 
coherent exclamations. The tiller ropes had snapped with the first 
shock, for the ship was going eleven knots an hour when she struck, and 
she became at once unmanageable. After the first blow, the vessel slid 
off into deep water again, w hen the sea came pouring into the fore part 
in a perfect deluge. All expected to see her go down at once, head fore- 
most, when she again gave a few heavy thumps, and then lifting with one 
terrific effort, flung herself bodily, nearly across the reef, falling on the 
rocks with a shock apparently heavy enough to crush her like an egg- 
shell. The passengers and crew were “sent headlong over the deck. 
Every surge as it now came in, took up her massive frame only to dash 
it with still greater violence on the rocks as it receded. All were com- 
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pelled to hang on the sides and rigging for support. The ship was lost 
beyond hope or help, and the only question each anxiously asked him- 
self was, how long could she hold together with such a sea pounding her 
on the rocks? Every one prepared for death, and, although the officers 
and crew were wild with excitement and alarm, the military officers 
aboard were calm. To render this awful scene more appalling, just then 
another black and heavy thunder-cloud rose over the wrathful sea. The 
gleaming lightning revealed the breakers cresting and foaming all around 
them, while the loud and rattling peals that followed, drowned even the 
roar of the waves. By the transient light, pale visages gleamed out for 
a moment over the wreck, and every spar and rope was distinctly seen ; 
then all was blackness again. The rain fell in torrents, and the wind 
howled as if in savage rejoicing over the ruin which it swept. Havelock, 
whose calmness no emergency. however sudden, no catastrophe, however 
unexpected or appalling, could fora moment disturb, at once assumed 
that authority which, from such a man, in such a calamity, is always ac- 
kncwledged. Addressing the crew, in that quiet, decided tone, so pecu- 
liar to him, and which once heard in the hour of peril, was never forgot- 
ten, said,—* Now, my men, if you will but obey my orders, and keep 
from the spirit flask, we shall all be saved.’ Blue lights were burned 
and guns were fired, which brought a crowd to the shore. But four long 
hours remained to daylight, and whether the ship would hold together till 
that time, depended on how much wood and iron could stand. But before 
the light had fairly dawned, one bold fellow on shore stepped out from 
the crowd, and stripping himself, plunged gallantly into the breakers. 
Now rising on the crest 6f the waves — and now sinking from sight, he 
struck steadily and strongly out, but the sea was wild and smote him back 
with such fury, that for a long time it seemed doubtful whether he could 
reach the ship. His strength was fast becoming exhausted, but he re- 
fused to turn back, and at last to the great joy of all on board, his drip- 
ping head was seen drifting alongside the vessel. A rope was thrown 
him, and he was drawn on deck amid the loud cheers of the crew. His 
strength was well nigh gone, and it took him some time to recover; but 
as soon as he got the full use of his limbs once more, he took a line in 
his hand, and again plunged overboard and swam to the shore. A haw- 
ser was thus pulled to the beach and made fast, along which, in the early 
dawn, boats. passed to the wreck and took the passengers and crew, a 
part at a time, safely to land. When the last man reached the shore in 
safety, Havelock addressed them, and asked them to acknowledge the 
hand of God in their deliverance. They listened attentively while he 
poured out his thanksgiving to the Father of all mercies. 

“The cold, gray light of early dawn, the dark storm-cloud over the 
dim yet angry sea, the heaving, spray-covered wreck, with her spars still 
standing amid the breakers, that group of officers, in drenched uniforms, 
the rough fishermen looking in astonishment on the scene, and that aged 
veteran — his white locks uncovered, lifting his calm voice of prayer and 
thanksgiving over the roar of the deep — combined to form a picture 
worthy of a painter. In a few hours the mainmast went overboard, and 
soon after the noble vessel fell apart, and her cargo came drifting ashore. 
Havelock said —‘ The madness of man drove us on shore, the mercy of 
God found us a soft place near Calture,’”’ 
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FEEDING INFANTS. 
From the Journal of Materia Medica we extract the two following ar- 


ticles, which relate to an important subject, and by which mothers may 
be made wiser :— 


“Great mortality prevails among children from injudicious feeding. 
Some persons attempt to support them upon articles of food which con- 
tain little else than starch or gum, neither of which are capable of them- 
selves, of sustaining animal life. Others confine them principally to the 
milk of the cow, the excess of casein in which, they are unable to digest ; 
and, to these, other articles are added, which are either indigestible or in- 
nutritious. Hence the large amount of sickness and mortality from dis- 
ordered stomach and bowels, and which are generally attributed to teeth- 
ing, to worms, and to any and every other cause but the true one, errors 
in diet, producing indigestion, 

“In the last July number of the American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, there isa clever article on ‘ Natural and Artificial Lactation,’ by 
Dr. Cumming, a brief extract of the concluding portion of which I am 
tempted to publish, for the information of young and doubting mothers, 
He says, and sufficiently proves by physiological and chemical argument, 
that nothing but milk can with propriety be used as the food for infants; 
and even this is apt to fail, and to give rise to fatal maladies, unless it be 
made to correspond very closely in its constituent elements with human 
milk. 

“ Cow’s milk differs from human milk in some important particulars, 
as has been accurately ascertained by chemical analysis. It contains 
nearly three times as much casein as human milk, but somewhat less than 
twice as much butter: while human milk contains nearly one-thi:d more 
sugar, and a little more water than cow’s milk. Merely diluting cow’s 
milk by adding water, with the addition of sugar, therefore, as is com- 
monly done, will not fit it for easy digestion by the infant stomach. 
‘Lhere will, in this case, always be an excess of casein, and a deficiency 
of butter. But the proportions are materially changed by permitting the 
cow’s milk to rest undisturbed until the lighter particles rise toward the 
surface ; and nearly the same results are obtained by using only the milk 
last taken from the cow, 

“ Dr. Cumming proposes, therefore, to have cow's milk at rest for four 
or five hours, and then to remove the upper third part for use: or to take 
only the latter half as furnished by the cow. He then advises us to add, 
for a child not more thah ten days old, two and a half parts of water, and 
one-fourth of sugar. This combination gives almost the exact propor- 
tions of human milk at that early period of lactation. The exact propor- 
tions given, are — milk 1000 — water 2643— sugar 243. The sugar 
and water are decreased as the child grows older, until, at five months, 
the proportions are: milk 1000—water 1000—sugar 104. And at 
eighteen months, the proportions are: milk 1000 — Water 500 — sugar 
63. The child should take this food at a temperature of 100 to 104 de- 
grees, and by suction. An eight ounce phial, with a quill rolled in a long 
strip of Swiss muslin for a stopper, is the best arrangement for cleanli- 
_ = convenience. Tubes having narrow passages cannot be readily 
cleansed. 
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“A child ten years old will take about thirty-two ounces daily, in eight 
meals of four ounces each; and the meals should increase in quantity and 
diminish in number, as the child grows older, so that at three months, 
seven meals of eight ounces each, may be taken. The milk should be 
given at regular intervals, except that the child should be early accus- 
tomed to pass six or eight hours at night without feeding. This regular- 
ity of feeding, with proper intervals, is in accordance with a physiological 
law of digestion applicable to all persons, namely, that the stomach should 
have time fully to digest its food before other food is taken into it.’ 


MUSIC AMONG BIRDS. 
Ir is generally supposed that birds sing as a matter of course, just 
because God made them to sing, without any labor or practice. Per- 
haps, too, most people think that birds sing no tunes—but pour forth 


their notes just as it happens. To all such, we commend the following 


paragraphs, from a practical ornithologist :— 

“ Birds all have their peculiar ways of singing. Some have a monot- 
onous song, as the bay-winged sparrow. The yellow bird has a continu- 
ous chatter, without any particular form of song. The cat bird is a 
mockcr. The golden robin has a song of its own, though those of the 
same locality are apt to sing the same tune. The hermit thrush has a 
round of variations, perhaps the sweetest singer of the feathered choir. 
But the song sparrow has the most remarkable characteristic of song of 
any bird that sings. Every male song sparrow has seven independent 
songs of its own, no two having the same notes throughout, though some- 
times, as if by accident, they may hit upon one or more of the same. Six 
years ago this spring I made the first discovery. A singer that had 
taken up his residence in my garden, attracted my attention by the sweet 
variations of his song, as I commenced taking observations on the sub- 
ject. I succeeded at last in remembering his songs, which are to this 
day as fresh in my memory as any of the common airs that I am so fond 
of whistling. On one occasion I took note of the number of times he 
sang each song, and the order of singing. I copy from my journal, six 
years back. No. 1, sung 27 times; No. 2, 36 times; No. 3, 24 times 
No. 4, 19 times; No. 5, 21 times; No. 6, 82 times; No. 7, 18 times. 
Perhaps he would sing No. 2, then, perhaps, No. 4 or 5, and so on. 

“Some males will sing each tune about fifty times, though seldom ; 
some will only sing them from five to ten times. But as far as I have 
observed, each male has his seven songs. I have applied the rule to as 

many dozen different birds, and the result has been the same. 1 would 
say that it requires a great degree of patience and a good ear to come to 
the truth of the matter ; but any one may watch a male bird while sing- 
ing, and will find he will change his tune in a few minutes more. 

“The bird that I first mentioned came to the same vicinity five springs 
in succession, singing the same seven songs, always singing within a cir- 
cle of about twenty rods. On the fifth spring he came a month later 
than usual. Another sparrow had taken possession of his hunting- 
grounds, so he established himself a little one side. I noticed that he 
sang less frequently than of old, and in a few days his song was hushed 
forever. No doubt old age clamed him as a victim. In other cases I 
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have known a singer to return to the same place two, three or four years, 
but frequently not more than once. I think there is not a more interest- 
ing or remarkable fact in natural history than the one I have related, 
and it is a fact you may confidently believe.”’ 


THE MOTHER’S LAST LESSON. 


An Exchange has the touching incident below :— 


“ Will you please learn me my verse, mamma, and then kiss me and 
bid me good night?” said little Roger L , as he opened the door and 
peeped cautiously into the chamber of his sick mother. “I am very 
sleepy, but no one has heard me say my prayers.” 

Mrs. L was very ill; indeed, her attendants believed her to be 
dying. She sat propped up with pillows, and struggling for breath — her 
lips were white — her eye was growing dull and glazed, and the purple 
blood was settling at the ends of her cold, attenuated fingers. She was 
a widow, and little Roger was her only, her darling child. Every night 
he had been in the habit of coming into his mother’s room, and sitting 
upon her lap or kneeling by her side, while she repeated to him passages 
from God’s Holy Word, or related to him stories of the wise and good 
men spoken of in its pages. She had been in delicate health for many 
years, but never too ill to learn little Roger his verse, and hear his 
prayers. 

“Hush! hush!” said a lady, who was watching beside her couch; 
“ your dear mamma is too ill to hear you say your prayers to-night. I 
will put you in bed,” and as she said this, she came forward and laid her 
hand gently upon his arm, as though she would have led him from the 
room. Roger began to sob as if his little heart would break. 

“TI cannot go to bed without saying my prayers — indeed, I cannot!” 

The ear of the dying mother caught the sound. Although she had 
been nearly insensible to everything transpiring around her, the sound 
of her darling’s sobs aroused her from her stupor, and turning to a friend 
she desired her to bring him to her couch and lay him on her bosom. 
Her request was granted, and the child’s rosy cheek and golden head 
nestled beside the pale, cold face of his dying mother. Alas, poor fellow ! 
how little did he realize then, the irreparable lors which he was soon to 
sustain ! 

“ Roger, my son, my darling child,” said the dying mother, “repeat 
this verse after me, and never, never forget it—‘ When my father and 
mother forsake me the Lord shall take me up.” The child repeated it 
distinctly, and said his little prayer. He then kissed the cold, almost 
rigid lips before him, and went quietly to his little couch. 

When he arose in the morning, he sought, as usual, his mother’s room, 
but he found her cold and still !—wrapped in her winding-sheet! That 
was her last lesson! He has never forgotten it— he probably never 
will! He has grown to b2 a man —a good man —and now occupies a 
post of much honor and distinction in Massachusetts. I never could look 
upon him without thinking about the faith so beautifully exhibited by his 

dying mother, It was not misplaced. The Lord has taken her darling 
up. 

My little reader, if you have God for your friend, you need never fear; 
father and mother may forsake you — the world may seem to you like a 
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dreary waste, full of pitfalls and thorns — but He can bring you safely 
through trials, and give you at last a golden harp and snowy robe, like 
those the purified wear in heaven. He can even surround your death- 
bed by angel-visitants. He is all-powerful — an ever-present help in 
time of trouble. Will you not, then, seek His friendship and keep His 
commandments ? 


A RUSSIAN WOLF-HUNT. 


M. Atex. Dumas in his Letters from St. Petersburg, thus describes a 
Russian wolf-hunt :— 


“ Wolf-hunting and bear-hunting are the favorite pleasures of the Rus- 
sians. Wolves are hunted in this way in the winter, when the wolves 
being hungry are ferocious. Three or four huntsmen, each armed with a 
double-barreled gun, get into a troika, which is any sort of a carriage, 
drawn by three horses — its name being derived from its team and not 
its form. The middle horse trots always; the left hand and right hand 
horses must always gallop. The middle horse trots with his head hang- 
ing down, and he is called the snow-eater. The two others have only one 
rein, and they are fastened to the poles by the middle of the body, and 
gallop, their heads free, — they are called the furious. The troika is 
driven by a sure coachman, if there is such a thing in the world as a sure 
coachman. A pig is tied to the rear of the vehicle by a rope, or a chain, 
(for greater security,) some twelve yards long. The pig is kept in the 
vehicle until the huntsmen reach the forest where the hunt is to take 
place, when he is taken out and the horses started. The pig, not being 
accustomed to this gait, squeals, and his squeals soon degenerate into la- 
mentations. His cries bring out one wolf, who gives the pig chase ; then 
two wolves, then three, then ten, then fifty wolves —all posting as hard 
as they can go after the poor pig, fighting among themselves for the best 
places, snapping and striking at the poor pig at every opportunity, who 
squeals with despair. These squeals of agony arouse all the wolves in 
the forest, within a circuit of three miles, and the troika is followed by an 
immense flock of wolves. It is now a good driver is indispensable. The 
horses have an instinctive horror of wolves, and go almost crazy ; they 
run as fast as they can go. The huntsmen fire as fast as they can load 
— there is no necessity to take any aim. The pig squeals —the horses 
neigh — the wolves howl —the guns rattle ; it is a concert to make Me- 
vhistophiles jealous, As long as the driver commands his horses, fast as 
they may be running away, there is no danger. But, if he ceases to be 
master of them, if they baulk, if the troika is upset, there is no hope. 
The next day or the day after, or a week afterwards, nothing will remain 
of the party but the wreck of the troika, the barrels of the guns, and the 
larger bones of the horses, huntsmen and driver. 

“ Last winter Prince Repnine went on one of these hunts, and it came 
very near being his last hunt. He was on a visit with two of his friends, 
to one of his estates near the steppe, and they determined to go on_a wolf 
hunt. They prepared a large sleigh in which three persons could move 
at ease, three vigorous horses were put into it, and they selected for a 
driver, a man born in the country and thoroughly experienced in the 
sport. Every huntsman had a pair of double-barrelled guns and a hun- 
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dred and fifty ball cartridges. It was night when they reached the 
steppe; that is, an immense prairie covered with snow. The moon was 
full and shone brilliantly ; its beams, refracted by the snow, gave a light 
scarcely inferior to daylight. The pig was put out of the sleigh and the 
horses whipped up. .As soon as the pig felt that he was dragged he be- 
gan to squeal. A wolf or two appeared, but they were timid, and kept a 
long ways off. Their number gradually increased, and as their numbers 
augmented they became boulder. There were about twenty wolves reps 
they came within gun range of the troika. One of the party fired; 
wolf fell. The flock became alarmed and half fled aw: ay. Sevenore cot 
hungry wolves remained behind to devour their dead companion. The 
gaps were soon filled. On every side howls answered howls, on every 
side sharp noses and brilliant eyes were seen peering. The guns rat- 
tled volley after volley. But the flock of wolves increased instead of di- 
minishing, and soon it was not a fl-ck but a vast herd of wolves in thick, 
serried columns, which gave chase to the sleigh. The wolves bounded 
forward so rapidly they seemed to fly over the. snow, and so lightly, nota 
sound was heard; their numbers continued to increase and increase, and 
increase ; they seemed to be a silent tide drawing nearer and nearer, and 
which the guns of the party, rapidly as they were discharged, had 
effect on. The wolves formed a vast crescent, whose horns began to en- 
compass the horses. Their number increased so rapidly they seemed to 
spring out of the ground. There was something weird in their appear- 
ance, for where could three thousand wolves come from in such a desert 
ofsnow? The party had taken the pig into the sleigh — his squeal in- 
creased the wolves’ boldness. The party continued to fire, but they had 
now used above half their ammunition, and had but two hundred cartridg- 
es left, while they were surrounded by three thousand wolves. The two 
horns of the crescent became nearer and_ne: arer, and threatened to en- 
velop the party. If one of the horses should have given out the fate of 
the whole party was sealed. ‘ What do you think of this, Ivan?’ said 
Prince Repnine, speaking to the driver. ‘I had rather be at home, 
Prince.’ ‘Are you afraid of any evil consequences?’ ‘The devils have 
tasted blood, and the more you fire, the more wolves you’ll have.’ 
: What do you think is the best thing to bedone?’ ‘ Make the horses go 
faster.’ ‘Are you sure of the horses ?? “Yes, Prince.’ ‘Are you sure 
of our safety?’ The driver made no reply. He quickened the horses 
and turned their heads toward home. The horses flew faster than ever. 
The driver excited them to increased speed bya sharp whistle, and made 
them describe a curve which intersected one of the horns of the cres- 
cent. The wolves opened their ranks and let the horses pass. The 
Prince raised his gun to his shoulder. ‘For God sake! don’t fire! 
exclaimed the driver, ‘ we are dead men if you do!’ He obeyed Ivan. 
The wolves, astonished at this unexpected act, remained motionless for 
minute. During this minute, the troika was a verst from them. When 
the wolves started again after it, it was too late, they could not overtake 
it. A quarter of an ‘hour afterward they were in sight of home. Prince 
Repnine thinks his horses ran at least six miles in these fifteen minutes. 
He rode over the steppe the next day, and found the bones of more than 
two hundred wolves.” 
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FAMILY RECEFPTS. 


SELECTED. 


Nice GrnGerBREAD.— Three pounds of flour, six ounces of butter, 
one ounce of the best powdered sugar, one ounce of caraway seeds, 
ground, half an ounce of sweet pepper, two pounds of treacle, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, a large tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda, mixed in 
boiling water. Butter and treacle both melted. Bake in a slow oven, 
two and a half hours. 

Scorcu Breap.—One pound and a quarter of flour, three-quarters of 
sugar, three-quarters of butter, essence of lemon to taste. Bake twenty 
minutes, in rather a slow oven. 


Cream Sronce Cake.—One cup of sugar, ene cup of flour, one half 
cup of cream, and two eggs. (excellent.) 

Levon Cake.—Three cups of loaf sugar, one of butter; rub the but- 
ter and sugar to a cream, then stir in the yolks of five eggs, well beaten ; 
dissolve a tea-spoonful of saleratus in a cup of milk ; add the milk ; beat 
the whites of the eggs to froth; add them; sift in four eups of flour, as 
lightly as possible; and lastly, add the juice and peel of one lemon, the 
peel grated. A cake made from the above receipt, took the premium a 
a Western State Fair. 


A Deticate Rice Pupptne. — Boil half a pound of rice in three- 
pints of milk until the milk is absorbed by the rice; turn it out of the 
sauce-pan, and, when: cold, add to it three well-beaten eggs, with a little 
nutmeg and sugar; put it into a buttered basin and boil an hour. ‘This 
made in smaller proportions, is a light and pleasant pudding for an inva- 
lid. : 

How to optarn Essence or Lemon.—Cut off, very thin, the rinds 
of any number of lemons; put the pieces of peel in a phial, and cover 
them with spirits of wine. After a day or two, this will have taken up 
all the oi! of the lemon peel, and become far better in quality, than that 
usually sold. 


PimrLes ON THE Face.—Sponge the parts with very hot water for a 
quarter of an hour, every morning; then take a rough but soft towel, 
and press deeply while rubbing the surface, so as to press out the har- 
dened contents of the follicles, which cause the pimples. By persever- 
ance, in this plan, although those pimples, already existing, will be 
made worse from the irritation of the rubbing, yet fresh ones will cease 
to appear; and in time the eruption will be nearly or quite cured. It 
always ceases after thirty or thirty-five years of age. 


How to Make Spruce Beer. — As the season is at hand when pleasant 
summer drinks, free from undue alcoholic influence, are frequently brewed by 
the housewife, or the well-brought-up-deughters, who are taught a little of 
everything in the way of household duties — we append the following receipts, 
which are claimed to be excellent :— 

Prepare a five or ten gallon keg, in proportion to the size of the family — 
draw a piece of coarse bobinet, or very coarse book-muslin over the end of the 
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faucet that is inserted into the keg, to prevent it choking, a good tight bung, 
and near to that a gimlet hole with a peg to fit it tight. 

RECIPE FOR FIvE GALLONS. — One quart of sound corn put into the keg, 
with half a gallon of molasses ; then fill with cold water to within two inches 
of the bung. Shake well, and in two or three days it will be fit for use. Bung 
tight. 


if you want — flavor, add one tea spoonful of essence of spruce — lemon 
if lemon is preferred — ginger, or any flavor you prefer. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Toe New CoNGREGATIONAL HYMN AND TUNE Book for Public, Social and 
Private Worship. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. The Hymn Book which Mr, 
Nason prepared, and Mr. Jewett issued more than a year ago, is well known, 
It was noticed favorably in our columns, and time has only served to confirm 
what we then said. We have long known Mr. Nason, and can say from per- 
sonal acquaintance that his musical and poetical talents eminently qualify him 
to issue such a series of Hymn Books. We have had an opportunity to know 
something of the great amount of labor which he has bestowed upon his 
hymn books, and many would be surprised at the sum total of time expended. 
But Mr. N. will be paid for his labors. It is no ephemeral thing that he has 
produced. It is labor for which the Church will be grateful many years 
hence. 

This Hymn and Tune Book appears in the very best style of the book-mak- 
ing art. It is neat and beautiful, doing credit to the well-earned fame of the 
publishers. It is well supplied with indexes, a very important matter in such 
a work. First, is the “ Index of First Lines,” then a “ Metrical Index,” and 
last, though not least, an “Index of Particular Subjects.” Here are found 
many of the choicest and sweetest hymns, familiar to both old and young, 
while a good collection of new ones are inserted, such as are adapted to the 
spirit and demands of the present age. The author says, “ They have been 
chosen with great care, from our best sacred lyric poets, and will be found 
adapted to eyery phase of Christian life and experience, and to every place 
where man comes to worship God, whether it be the private chamber, the do- 
mestic altar, the Sabbath School room, the deck of the vessel, the vestry, the 
chapel or the church.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED. — “ The Child’s Robe.” — “ The Flower Fadeth.’”’— 
‘‘ The Influence of Mothers.”—“* My Grandmother:”—* Lines on the Death of 
a Little Girl.”—* Christian Happy Home.”—* Lines on the Death of an In- 
fant.” 


——-- © e ——_— 


Fashion, embroidery and crochet engravings are unavoidably omitted in this 
number. ’ 
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IN DREAMS I SEE MY MOTHER. 


Composed by E. A. PERKINS. 


Moderato. 


Dteaeseels 


In dreams I see my mother now, Her locks are silver’d grey, I see up-on her 
: We knelt in childhood by her side,To say our evening prayer, Her gentle voice was ; 
3. If thenyouhavea motherdear, QO love her while you may, She will not always 
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placid brow The cares of many a day, i Her eye grows dim,her step is slow,Her 
then our guide, It soothed each little care, But as at night the weary dove Flies 
linger here, Too soon she’ll pass a - way, Her love we know not how to prize,’ Till 
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strength is failing fast, "Her voice is tremulous and low, For youth’s bright day is past. 
to her mountain nest, She winged her way to heav’n above, With angels there to rest. 
from us she is riven, And like an angel from the skies, Points us the way to heav’n. 





IN DREAMS I SEE MY MOTHER. 





Pet 


moth-er dear, Our fond heartsturnto thee, For - 


By permission of Oliver Ditson & Co., 





DEATH OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE* 


NO. XX. 
DEATH OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDITORIAL. 


Tue following Scripture incident is very touching. ‘And when 
the child was grown, it fell on a day, that he went out to his fath- 
er to the reapers. And he said unto his father, My head, my 
head. And he said to a lad, carry him to his mother. And when 
he had taken him and brought him to his mother, he sat on her 
knees till noon and then died.”” How many children have breath- 
ed out their lives in the laps of their mothers! Maternal affection 
yearns over them more than ever when the spirit is pluming its 
wings for flight, and the mother’s lap is a dear place for them to 
expire in. ‘ And she went up, and laid him on the bed of the 
man of God, and shut the door upon him, and went out. 

So she went and came unto the man of God to Mount Carmel. 
And it came to pass when the man of God saw her afar off,{that he 
said to Gehazi, his servant, Behold, yonder is that Shunamite ; 
Run on, I pray thee, to meet her, and say unto her, Is it well with 
thee 7 is it well with thy husband ? is it well with the child? And 
she answered, Itis well. . . . . . “And when Elisha was 
come into the house, behold, the child was dead, and laid upon 
his bed. He went in, therefore, and shut the door upon them 
twain, and prayed unto the Lord. And he went up and lay upon 
the child, and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon. 
his eyes, and his hands upon his hands; and he stretched himself 
upon the child ; and the flesh of the child waxed warm. Then he 
returned and walked in the house to and fro; and went up and 
stretched himself upon him; and the child sneezed seven times, and 
the child opened his eyes. And he called Gehazi, and said, Call 
this Shunamite. So he called her. And when she was come in 
unto him, he said, Take up thy son. Then she went in and fell, at 
his feet, and bowed herself to the ground, and took up her son, 
and went out.” The engraving illustrates the closing part of this 
touching family scene. It is one that is enacted over and over in 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Crrus.Srone,.in. th 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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every neighborhood, save that no living prophet comes to restore 
the dead ones to life. Yet, as we shall see, in this latter act of 
restoration, there is a pointing to a glorious truth, that serves to 
alleviate the sorrows of bereaved parents. 

The death of little children is a frequent occurrence. The fam- 
ilies from which these youngest members are taken, are equal in 
number to#hose to which they are spared. It is said that half 
the human family die in the tender years of childhood. This esti- 
mate isndbextravagant, especially when we take into view the 
large number that are sacrificed every year in heathen lands. For 
some reason, God sees fit to call home this interesting class more 
frequently than any other. It is the order of his wise government. 
Many parents have wondered and murmured over the mysterious 
providence. It has been to them incomprehensible; and, on that 
account, more afflictive to some. They are tried because they see 
“ through a glass darkly.” They would have all things clear as 
noon-day light. It would be well for them to remember what the 
Scripture saith, “ What thou knowest not now, thou shalt know 
hereafter.” ‘ Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” It is enough to realize that the explanation will come 
hereafter. For the present, we must be satisfied with what we 
know of the Divine character, so just and good. 


“Oh, let my trembling soul be still, 
While darkness veils this mortal eye, 
And wait thy wise, thy holy will, 
Wrapped yet in tears and mystery. 
I cannot, Lord, thy purpose see, 
Yet all is well, since ruled by Thee. 


* Thus, trusting in Thy love, I tread 
The narrow path of duty on ; 
What though some cherished joys are fled ? 
What though some flattering dreams are gone ? 
Yet purer, brighter joys remain, 
Why should my spirit then complain ?” 


” Some believe that children are annihilated at death. But this 
view is scareely consistent with the restoration to life of the Shu- 
namite’s son, by the prophet Elijah. That child was dead beyond 
a question. The mother wept over it as a departed, lost treasure. 
Yet the prophet brought it back to life. Now, if children are an- 
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nihilated at death, the powers of that child would have been de- 
stroyed at the moment life was extinct. But they were not de- 
stroyed, otherwise the prophet could not have awaked them into 
life again. The body only died — the powers of the soul survived 
the shock of death. 

Nor is this all. Was not the resuscitation of the child designed 
to point to a higher and more glorious reality to come—its im- 
mortal life in a future state of existence? It is this comforting 
truth that sheds down light upon the myriads of little graves that 
dot the earth. We can plant flowers on them when we feel and 
know that the sleeping tenants will one day rise in immortal beau- 
ty. The rose and lily are bright symbols of their life hereafter, 
when we are assured they will live again. Their graves are not 
all darkness now. They descend not thereto in a starless night. 
A delightful thrill of hope swells our bosoms as the infant spirit 
spreads its tiny wings for the skies. We feel that among the 
“many mansions,” God has one for it— that its undeveloped 
powers will yet appear in the everlasting song of Moses and the 
Lamb. This alleviates our view of the wide-spread death of chil- 
dren. We can scarcely conceive a scene more deplorable than 
that of half the race born just to draw around their hearts the en- 
dearing ties of love, and then descend to darkness and oblivion. 
Such a thought haunts the mind, and fills it with tormenting vis- 
ions. We turn away from the dreary picture to the truth, that 
makes the departed child a ransomed spirit, to which is given the 
riches of the upper temple. We hail it as one of the best boons 
that God can bestow in this world of sin, where infants pass the 
gates of death almost as rapidly as number the pulsations of the 
heart. A father who buried the youngest of three boys, was 
cheered and comforted by this truth, and exclaimed — 


*T cannot tell what form is his, 
What look he weareth now ; 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns 
His shining seraph-brow. 


“ The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, 
The bliss that he doth feel, 
Are numbered with the secret things 
Which God doth not reveal. 
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“But I know — for God hath told me this — 
That now he is at rest, 
Where other blessed infants are, 
On their loving Saviour’s breast. 


‘ Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, 
His bliss can never cease ; 
Their lot may here be grief and pain, 
But his is perfect peace. 


“Tt may be the tempter’s wiles 
Their souls from bliss can sever ; 
But if our own poor faith fail not, 
He must be ours forever. 


“ When we think of what our darling is, 
And what he still must be ; 
When we think on that world’s perfect bliss, 
Andé this world’s misery ; 


“* When we groan beneath this load of sin, 
And feel this grief and pain ; 
Oh! we’d rather lose our other two, 
Than have him back again.” 


The loss of children, however young, is a severe affliction. 
With the birth of a child, new ties seem to be created, and love 
displays itself in new and fresher forms. The little one is the 
centre of a great many plans and hopes. The parents scarcely 
know how strong a hold the child has upon their hearts. They 
are unconsciously drawn by the power of th> love they bear for 
the gift. It occupies a prominent place in their thoughts. It fills 
a large, deep place in their hearts. It is sunshine in their habita- 
tion —a bright, morning beam that lights up every window and 
room with gold. Itis the sweet bird that hails the rising sun 
with its simple carols, more congenial to the parental heart than 
the nightingale’s song. It is the solace and joy of their evening 
hours, having beauty and gaiety in its wordless prattle, and love- 
liness in its peaceful slumbers. Its innocent smile, and even the 
dew of its warm breath, are worth more to the fond mother than 
the courtesies and flatteries of the gay assembly. To the weary 
father, returning from his daily toil, the glance of its laughing eye 
and its outstretched arms, are more inviting than velvet couches 
and decorated parlors. Its little life now constitutes most of 
theirs. It not only lives in them, but they live in it. What 4 
place it fills at the fireside ! 


= 
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Now extinguish this light of the dwelling, silence this merry 
singer, remove this charm of the family, and what a breach it oc- 
casions! How dark and desolate the home becomes! The child 
has been eyes and ears to the parents—it has been joy, and peace, 
and hope to them — and now it inevitably becomes overwhelming 
sorrow to their hearts. There is but one testimony here. The 
hardest man is often completely overcome by the death of the be- 
loved babe. Though others saw no tender place in his rigid na- 
ture, that child found a soft one there, where it nestled many a 
happy hour. If the stern father had love for no other one, he 
loved his child. The careful observer could trace the workings 
of affection, as the coarse, rough man glanced upon his babe in the 
cradle. He could see beams of light dart through his fierce eye, 
and his stern countenance relax. When the dear one died, it 
could be no longer doubted — he loved, greatly loved his child. 
His grief was inconsolable. His hardy frame shook with the con- 
vulsive throes of his sorrow, deep down in his soul, and he wept 
like a child. Some thought he was too hard-hearted to shed a 
tear, but they rained fast from his eyes, over the dead infant that 
had taken his heart captive. It was sorrow, indeed, to part with 
one so dear. Its tender years and helplessness made it all the 
more precious. Even so stern and rough a father could but ac- 
knowledge the power of such loveliness and innocence. That he 
mourned and wept, and walked solitary and sad, when his child 
was no more, is not strange. 

There are two or three thoughts, however, that should always 
serve to moderate parental grief. 

The first is, that God may have taken the child away from great 
trials and sufferings on earth. It is frequently true that parents 
see their children live to suffer what is exceedingly trying to be- 
hold. How often we hear fathers and mothers say of the suffer- 
ings of a sick son or daughter, “ Oh! it is worse to witness than 
death!” or, “ What a relief it would be to have death terminate 
the scene!” Not unfrequently it is a severer trial to see our off- 
spring suffer than to see them die ; and no parent knows that his 
children will be exempted from such bitter experience if spared. 
The future is uncertain in respect to this allotment and others. 
We know not what an aggregate of trial the morrow may bring to 
us and to our families. The child that is taken might live to be- 
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come the victim of wasting disease, year after year experiencing 
an almost incredible amount of distress, rendering his life a bur- 
den to himself and a sore spectacle to others. Bereaved parents 
should think of this, when their little ones are removed by death. 
Another thought is, that the child may be taken from an evil 
and wicked life. Ifallowed to live he might become a vicious, 
heartless, profligate son. It is hard for parents to think that such 
a result is possible with their children ; but look around and see. 
How many parents, even among the excellent and sainted ones of 
earth, are mourning to-day, over the vicious and abandoned ca- 
reer of sons! In every neighborhood one or more of this wretch- 
ed class may be found, causing more unhappiness and anguish in 
their homes, than death could occasion. Had the guilty authors 
of this affliction been taken to heaven in infancy, what a blessing 
to the weeping parents! Then they could have buried them with- 
out a stain upon their characters ; but now, if death summons them 
hence, they go down to dishonored graves, and a hopeless hell. 
Many a mother and father, too, would now gladly make an ex- 
change with the great destroyer. They would rejoicingly give up 
the reckless son to die, if death could only return to them the in- 
nocence of childhood. Once a devoted mother murmured at the 
loss of one of her lovely twins. She complaincd that-God was a 
“hard master,” and could not feel reconciled that her twin-babe 
should die. Sad and forlorn she lived, regardless of the fact that 
God had left unnumbered mercies to her. The other infant lived 
—a fair, promising, beautiful boy. But he began to stray in 
youth. In early manhood, he was an unnatural, ruined son. 
Now the mother had a “living sorrow.” It preyed upon her by 
night and by day. She had no peace. She lived to follow her 
once lovely boy to a drunkard’s grave. Was not this a far great- 
er trial than his death in childhood would have been? Better, 
far better, that he had died with his twin, before vice had con- 
signed his character to disgrace, and his soul to perdition. The 
late Mr. Kilpin, of Exeter, (England,) said that he knew a case 
where a minister went to see the mother of a sick child, lying at 
the point of death. When he prayed over the sick one, he said, 
“ If it be thy will, O Lord, spare,’ &c. The unsubmissive moth- 
er interrupting him, exclaimed, “It must be his will. I cannot 
bear ifs.” The minister stopped praying. To the surprise of all 
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the child recovered ; but he was hanged for a criminal offence be- 
fore he was twenty-two years of age. Let mourning parents 
think of these things and be wise. It is best to be able to say, 
“ Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

But the thought which more than all others should impart con- 
solation, is that to which reference has been made — the child is 
taken to a brighter and better world. Sin will never defile its 
ransomed soul, but it will live and shine a pure and spotless spir- 
it in the presence of God. It is where pain will no more pierce 
its sensitive body, and after it has been there ten thousand years 
its heart will still be unoppressed by trial. It has made a glori- 
ous exchange —this world of sin and woe, for that of purity and 
bliss — this life of toil and trial, for one of everlasting rest and 
peace. Could anything be better and more congenial than this? 

Rocer AscHaM wrote to his wife, after the death of their child, 
“You well remember we did talk how to bring up our child in 
learning and virtue ; we had care to provide for it, so as honest 
fortune should favor and follow it. And see how mercifully God 
hath dealt with us in all these points; for, what wish could de- 
sire, what prayer could crave, what nature could perform, what 
virtue could deserve, what fortune could offer, we have received, 
and our child doth enjoy already. 

“ When Nature had performed that she onal, Grace stepped 
forth, and took our child from Nature, and gave it such gifts 
over and above the powers of Nature, as, where it could not creep 
on earth by nature, it was made straightway well able to go to 
heaven by grace. It could not then speak by nature, and now it 
doth praise God by grace. . . . . And now, Margaret, go 
to; I pray you tell me, and tell me as you think ;— do you love 
your sweet babe so little, do you envy his happy state so much, 
yea, as once to wish that nature should rather have followed your 
pleasure in keeping your child in this miserable world, than grace 
should have purchased such profit for your child, in bringing him 
to such felicity in heaven ?” 

There is much good sense in this extract from that quaint writer. 
Murmuring over the early transfer of children to Paradise, is 
hot very consistent with our Christian ideas about their heavenly 
state. God has permitted them to take the celestial prize, with- 
out the race — to receive the burnished crown without the con- 
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test. They have entered the desired haven without the perils of a 
stormy voyage — taken the final and eternal rest without the 
weary pilgrimage. Can a parent object to this? Not so favora- 
bly has he dealt with you who are struggling with the ills of life. 
The land of promise lies far beyond this outstretching wilderness, 
‘Yours is a long and toilsome journey before you reach the golden 
city. Suns may rise and set upon your joys and sorrows, your 
struggles and your travels, ere you can pluck fruit from the Tree 
of Life. There is a prize to be had, but the goal must first be 
reached. You must enter upon the race with unfaltering heart, 
and press on, on, on, possibly through care-worn years, ere it will 
be yours. There is a crown which the Righteous Judge will give 
you at last; but the armor must be buckled on,—the warfare 
waged, and relentless foes encountered before it will adorn your 
brow. You have in view the haven of rest that lies like an island 
of light, on the bosom of eternity. But your bark may toss and 
toss upon a sea that is swept by dark storms of sorrow, ere you 
are safely anchored there. 

Not so with the departed child. He enjoys the rewards of 
virtue above, before he can even think what virtue is. He be 
comes a companion of angels, before he knows that angels live. 
He is ushered into heaven before he has learned of such a “ hap 
py land.” He calls its untold treasures his, before he asks them of 
his God. He becomes a harper in the celestial orchestra, before 
he can lisp a note of earthly music. Again, we ask, can a parent 
object to this ? 


“What though the rude tempest assail ! 
The blast of adversity blow ? 
The haven, though distant, he hails, 
Beyond this rough ocean of woe. 


‘“When safe on the beautiful strand, 
He smiles at the billows that foam ; 
Kind angels to hail him to land, 
And Jesus to welcome him home.” 


———+-© o—_—_—_ 


InpustrY.—An hour’s industry will do more to beget cheerful- 
ness, suppress evil humors, and retrieve your affairs, than 4 
month’s moaning. 
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EDUCATING BY THE TONE OF THE VOICE. 
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THE CHILD’S ROBE. 
BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


"Tis a thhy robe, yet it speaks of the past, 
As nothing on earth can do, 

Of a fairy form, with a childish grace, 

Of a roguish smile on a dimpled face, 
And ringlets of golden hue. 


It speaks of an hour with anguish fraught, 
A sorrow in words untold, 
When the sparkling eye, with its changeful light, 
And the coral lips, with their smile too bright 
For earth, grew still and cold. 


It speaks of a robe more pure and white 
Than any our eyes behold, 
That an angel wears, which once on earth, 
Brought joy to our hearts, of a priceless worth, 
A joy that never is told. 


And our tears are dried, as this brighter robe 
With its dazzling hue appears, 
And within its folds, with a rapturous smile, 
Our darling is seen to beckon the while, 
And bid us calm our fears. 


———__ — 2 ~< — 


EDUCATING BY THE TONE OF THE VOICE. 


EDITORIAL. 


Lone before the child can understand the meaning of words, he 
is governed by the intonations of the voice. These indicate to 
him the parent’s will. Approbation, reproof, anger, authority, 
severity, lenity, all are forcibly expressed by the tones of the 
voice. The child perceives it as readily as the man. Joy, sor- 
row, fear, confidence, alarm, are awakened in his heart, at times, 
according to the sound of the voice upon his ear. The expression 
of the countenance, accompanying the utterance, may have some- 
what to do with the influence upon the child ; but the tone itself 
is the chief agent in awakening these emotions. It is of very lit- 
tle consequence what is the meaning of the words expressed, the 
child observes only the manner of saying them. Indeed, children 
at the age of ten or fifteen years are more impressed with the 
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manner of the utterance than with its meaning. This is especial- 
ly true when anger, or other malevolent feelings, impart emphasis 
to the tone. They infer that parents are angry, or otherwise, ac- 
cording as they speak in a boisterous or soothing way. 

Two lads were playing in the street, when the mother of one of 
them called to him from the window, and bade him come in. He 
merely looked up and turned back to his sports. A second time 
the mother called but with no better success. ‘‘ Charlie,” said 
his companion, “ you will get a whipping if you don’t mind.” 
Charlie responded, “ She will speak louder than that before she 
will whip me.” The mother had so educated him by the intona- 
tions of her voice that he knew exactly what sort of a tone would 
precede a flogging. Probably she had been wont to administer cor- 
poreal punishment only when her anger was roused, and then loud 
and violent expressions heralded the application of the rod. 
Hence the child knew just when to obey, and when it was safe to 
disobey. 

This fact shows that sometimes the tones of the voice exert 
more influence over a child than tke lessons imparted. It illus- 
trates, also, the ease with which a parent will form a habit that 
will prove injurious to his children. That mother had no idea 
that her peculiar tones of voice were counteracting the influence 
of her counsels. Yet it was even so. While she was seeking to 
educate her son in one direction by precept, the very tones which 
conveyed them educated him in another. She nullified her posi- 
tive instructions by a habit to which she attached no importance 
whatever. 

If there be any truth in the principle, “ Like produces like,” 
then tone is nearly as important as the precept which it conveys. 
The habit of incessant scolding will beget a similar mode of utter- 
ance in the child. When every correction or reproof is adminis- 
tered in this way, the power of reproof is not only sacrificed, but 
the child readily imitates the unpleasant mode of address. He 
employs it in speaking to his parents and his playmates. A fret- 
ful, harsh, turbulent speech characterizes him generally, so that 
amiable qualities are seldom, if ever, exhibited. So thoroughly 
injurious may be the education of the voice! 

A little girl, not six years of age, screamed out to her little 
brother, who was playing in the mud, “ Bub, you good-for-nothing 
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little seamp, come right into the house this minute, or I will beat 
you till the skin comes off.” 

“ Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do you mean? where 
do you learn such talk ?” exclaimed the mortified mother, who 
stood talking with a friend. 

Angelina’s childish reply was a good commentary upon this 
manner of speaking to children: 

«« Why, mother, you see we are playing, and he’s my little boy, 
and I am scolding him just as you did me this morning; that’s 
all.” 

Here tone and matter corresponded, as they usually do. Fret- 
ting and scolding must necessarily have a different dialect from 
their opposites. The influence upon the daughter was unmistaka- 
ble. Yet the mother never supposed that like was producing like 
in the child, until she was thus keenly rebuked. , 

Rev. John A. Gere says, in his little work on the “‘ Government 
of Children.” ‘ The constitution of government is a chapter, not 
of passions, but of principles, which should be applied with an 
abiding conviction of moral responsibility, with justice towards 
all, and with compassion towards the offending. Those who ap- 
ply even correct principles, under the control of excited and 
angry passions, by the severity into which they are very likely to 
fall, may often be as guilty, perhaps more so, than the criminal 
himself. This remark is especially applicable to the government 
of little children, over whom, from the nature of the case, an au- 
thority comparatively absolute and irresponsible is exercised. 
From their incapacity iatentionally and maliciously to disobey or 
offend, they never can be deservedly, the objects of anger ; and in 
such a case, it would be so utterly fiend-like, parents, above all 
others, should shudder to indulge it. Yet there is ground to fear, 
in the midst of many exceptions, that this ruinous element enters 
extensively into their administration. 

“The intonations of voice, then, proper to this service, are not 
the loud, boisterous and passionate, but the soothing and the au- 
thoritative, which, judiciously employed, are efficient and power- 
ful instruments in subduing the excitable and fitful inclinations of 
infancy to the parent’s will. The power of this agency in effect- 
ing the purposes of government, without a resort to severity, must 
be universally felt and acknowledged. In every department of 
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society, it is more the manner of saying, than what is said, that 
impresses. The keenest reproach and the sternest threat may be 
so uttered as to excite neither timidity nor shame ; and the most 
honied praise may be pronounced as a biting sarcasm, and a prom- 
ise of protection as the beacon of terror.” 

If the reader supposes that the foregoing remarks attach too 
much importance to the intonations of the voice, let him consider 
what a deep impression has sometimes been made upon himself by 
the voice of a speaker ora friend. We remember a peculiarly 
pleasant utterance nearly as long as we do a sterling virtue. We 
have listened to orators whose impressive tones live long upon the 
soul. Whenever we recall their names, we think of the pleasant 
voice. It is often upon our thoughts. The anecdote of an aged 
woman, who spoke of a certain sermon, illustrates this point. She 
had listened to a discourse in which she became deeply interested. 
She was expressing her desire that the sermon might be repeated, 
when the friend with whom she was speaking suggested that it 
would be printed. ‘ Ah,” responded the excellent woman, “ he 
cannot print that holy tone.’ This is what we mean by the im- 
pression made by the voice. Why, then, may it not exert a 
moulding influence upon childhood? What is it that lulls the in- 
fant to sleep in its mother’s arms? Not the thoughts uttered, nor 
the rocking motion alone, but the pleasing sound that falls upon 
its ear. The charm is in the voice. 

You have a pious mother at rest in heaven. Her sweet smile 
and love-lit countenance are still fresh in recollection. Equally 
so are the tones of her voice. You remember exactly how she 
spoke, especially those bewitching sounds of kindness and love, 
which often fell as music on the ear. They linger in the soul as 
the notes of a lyre at the going down of a summer’s sun. 

It is not strange, then, that here is found a source of incidental 
education. It may be that here is one of the important designs of 
God in bestowing upon mankind the wonderful organ of speech, 
with its exquisite modulations, and pleasing variety. Listen to 4 
mother’s nursery song ; notice its remarkable influence upon the 
child, and say if God did not intend the voice to aid her in edv- 
cating her offspring. 
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READING. 


BY MISS C. DOWNING, 


Curist1AN MorHeR! have you not read, what is so plainly writ- 
ten in the Book of Books, ““Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God?” And think you 
that any command, recorded by the pen of inspiration, is super- 
fluous, that the time has come when certain rules of life taught by 
Christ and his apostles, and strictly followed by the primitive 
church, have ceased to be binding upon individual members of His 
church? Is the present age one in which the world has so con- 
formed to holiness, that Christians may, with safety to themselves 
or with honor to their Divine Master, conform to the world? If 
the gospel of Jesus Christ was the standard of Christian life and 
action eighteen hundred years ago, is it less so in this our own 
time? If this gospel, so pure, so holy, is the true standard by 
which we are to be governed, comparing our lives with it, where 
are we, and what are we, and for what are we living? Are we, 
like Mary of old, sitting at the feet of Jesus, learning of Him, how 
to discharge the duties of life, and that in all things we may glo- 
rify God? Surely, if Jesus had not meant that all, whom God by 
his Holy Spirit had called to enter into the great and glorious 
family of the redeemed, should obey and honor him, while in the 
world, that they may praise Him in heaven ; if he had not meant 
that in all things his children should honor Him, would the Holy 
Spirit — one as He is with Jesus Christ and the Father— have 
directed to be written in the Sacred Book, this command: 
“Whether ye eat or whether ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God ?”” And if the body, frail and perishable as it 
is, that must so soon mingle with the dust of the earth —if the 
mortal tenement of the immortal soul should be fed, and nourish- 
ed, and strengthened for His glory, who created it, shall not the 
mind, formed in the image of its Maker, and existing evermore — 
be likewise so fed, so nourished and strengthened, that in eterni- 
ty it may glorify God in its fitness for the enjoyment of his pure 
and holy presence? Christian Mother, wherein consists this fit- 
ness for heaven, and what contributes to produce it? With what 
reading are you strengthening and elevating your own minds and 
hearts, and causing the grace of the Christian life to abound in 
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your own heart and life? This question truly answered, will an- 
swer the question whether you are preparing your own and your 
children’s hearts for the enjoyment of the purity and holiness of 
heaven. Could the mothers of this age of books and papers innv- 
merable, see how much influence the reading placed within the 
reach of their children has, in formi.g the character of those whom 
God has given them to mould into perfect men and women—to 
so shade and color with all good, and prune of all evil, that they 
shall be fitted for usefulness here, and for a home in the skies. 
Could they see this, would they not be more careful what books 
fill their libraries, what magazines and papers come into their 
dwellings? How many books of “light literature,” and how ma- 


ny of a moral and religious character are there in our Christian 
homes ? One would suppose that religious literature would pre- 
ponderate in such families, that light, trashy books, periodicals 
and papers would be few in comparison with those of the opposite 
character. But is itso? Look first at your own book-shelves 
and tables, then in other homes, and if it be true, that the reading 
in our Christian homes is “to the glory of God,” please make a 


statement to that effect in the next number of the Happy Home. 


SORROW. 


Then in life’s goblet freely press, 
The leaves that give it bitterness, 
Nor prize the colored waters less, 
For ‘in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give. 


And he who has not learned to know, 
How false its sparkling bubbles flow, 
How bitter are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may overflow, 
He has not learned to live. 
LONGFELLOW. 


“ Virtue’s like gold: —the ore’s alloyed by earth, 
Trouble, like fire, refines the mass to birth, 
Tortured the more, the metal purer grows, 
And seven times tried, with new effulgence glows ! 
Exults superior to the searching flame, 
And rises from affliction into fame !” 
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CHILDREN KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


BY MARY MONTAGUE, 


“On! I know something,’ said Emma Warren, as she ran 
along home from school, Saturday noon, swinging her satchel as 
she went. 

“] guess I know what it is; you are going to see Katy Well- 
man or Hattie Jackson, this afternoon,” said one of her school- 
mates. 

“No, indeed I am not; mother says Saturday afternoon is not 
a good time to go visiting; and now I'll just tell you what I am 
pleased about — and it is because to-morrow is Sunday.” 

“ Pleased because to-morrow is Sunday!” repeated Mary, in as- 
tonishment. “Iam sure I wish there was no such day in all the 


week.” 
“Then you do not have as good a time asI do, for I like it 
best of all. Now, you tell me what you do Sundays, and I will 


tell you what I do.” 

« Well, then, the first thing we do after breakfast, is to have a 
fuss ; for Bridget wants to do her work up before she gets dinner, 
and mother says she shall help dress us to go to church. So she 
gets cross and then we get cross, and then it is ‘ Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry!’ all the time; and then father scolds because he says he 
can’t read his newspaper. Then I do not dare to move for fear I 
should spoil my best clothes — and then the minister preaches so 
that I cannot understand only when he says of and but and the, and 
a few such words.” 

“But do not your father or mother sit down and talk with you 
about the sermon, after you come home from meeting?” inter- 
rupted Emma. 

“No; I never heard of such a thing. I go right up stairs and 
take off my best things and sit down and learn hymns and read my 
library book until supper is ready. After supper father reads in 
the Bible and prays; mother asks him sometimes to read in the 
morning, but he says there is ‘too much confusion,’ and he will 
not. Then I have to read, or make believe read, until it is time 
to go to bed. Father and mother go to meeting in the evening. 
I camnot laugh or talk a loud word before they go, for mother says 
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it is wicked, and if I do not remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, I cannot go to heaven ; for there it is Sabbath day all the 
time. But I don’t know as I care much about going; I should 
not like to stay forever where I could n’t laugh nor hardly breathe, 
Now, tell what you do. I suppose you play if you want to.” 

* Play! no indeed ; and I think my father and mother are as 
good as anybody, and we do have a good time, too. Mother has 
not any girl now, because Ellen is thirteen years old, and she 
wants her to learn how to work. Every Saturday mother cooks 
something good for Sunday — she wants to rest on that day, she 
says. In the afternoon Ellen takes out our clean clothes ready 
for us to put on in the morning, and we are washed before we go 
to bed. We say our lessons for the Sabbath School, and motier 
sings us to sleep almost. In the morning father sees to ‘sissy’ 
while mother and J get breakfast —I can set the table, you know. 
Then breakfast comes, and we all read in the Bible afterwards; 
Ellen plays for us and we all sing before father prays. When we 
get home at night we read and sing, and then go out in the garden 
and walk around. Mother says she knows we get tired keeping so 
much sti//er than we do other days. Sometimes father goes to the 
third meeting, and if he does, mother tells us about the sermon or 
some pleasant story, and we do have a good time, now certain. 
We ain’t any soberer than any other day, and you know father is 
always smiling.” 


May not the well meaning but mistaken parent here receive a 
hint with regard to the observance of holy time? Feeling as every 
Christian should, how much is depending, both for time and eter- 
nity, upon keeping the Sabbath aright, ought the little ones to be 
overlooked, to whom the day becomes a weariness, because no ef- 
fort is made to have it otherwise ? The young child can neither 
join in the praises or prayers which ascend from the temple of Je- 
hovah ; nor can it be profited directly by the instructions there 
given. Is it not then a duty for the father and mother to prac- 
tice self-denial, if need be, to surround the hallowed day with 
pleasant and profitable associations? Is it not a fact, that in 
many families, professedly Christian, there is an absence of ev- 
‘erything that approaches to cheerful intercourse, and the buoyant 
heart of childhood seeks in vain for the manifestation of that spir- 
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it of peace and rest and joy which it has been taught are its at. 
tendant blessings. 

The story is WwW hich Mr. Hunt, the te 

The story is not a new one which Mr. Hunt, the temperance 
lecturer, used to repeat years ago, about the pious Scotchman. 
‘The Sabbath was to him a delight, the holy of the Lord and hon- 
orable. On that sacred day his soul arising on the wings of 
prayer and praise, seemed to enter into that upper sanctuary, 

“ Where congregations ne’er break up, 
Where Sabbaths have no end.” 


This good man had one son —a fine little boy of six years, and 
that he might not go out upon. the lawn orin any other way wick- 
edly break the Sabbath, his father used to tie him to the bed-post 
in the morning, and keep him there through the day. Then when 
the sun had gone down and the father had been up to the third 
heavens, he would release the little fellow, and, taking him on his 
knee, tell him of that blessed, eternal state, of which the day of 
rest is but a foretaste,—all the while the son thought but of one 
eternal—leg-tied. 

Who has not heard of the little girl that knew only of Sabbaths 
of restraint and gloom, and when asked by her fond, but mistaken 
mother, “ If she would not like to go to heaven when she died, for 
there it would be just like Sunday all the time,” replied hesitating- 
ly, she should, “ Jf God would let her go to hell Saturday after- 
noons, to play.” 

The heart of the child is but true to its nature in both these 
cases, and if they provoke a smile, they should cause tears to fall 
— tears of repentance for the past, with high and holy resolves for 
the time to come. There surely is a great failing somewhere, for 
parental influence and instruction are not hastening forward, as 
they ought, that blessed day when all shall know the Lord from 
the least to the greatest, when all shall be taught of the Lord and 
great shall be the peace of thy children. 


*ee 


Tle whose soul does not sing need not try to do it with his throat, 


We sleep, but the loom of life never stops, and the pattern which was 


weaving when the sun went down, is weaving when it comes up to-mor- 
row, 
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LINES. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INTERESTING LITTLE GIRL OF EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS. 


BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 


The music-patter of those feet, 
Those tiny feet no more we hear ; 
The silv’ry laugh and little voice 
No longer greet our raptured ear ; 
We wait to catch those sounds again, 
Yet wait and listen all in vain. 


We miss her quiet, witching smile, 


The gentle lovelight of her eye, 
Her sweetly pensive, winning brow, 

Her heaving breast and low, soft sigh ; 
The place she filled is vacant now, 
And stricken we in sorrow bow. 


She loved the songs of joyous birds, 
The bloom and breath of fragrant flow’rs ; 
To-day she twines celestial wreaths 
Of richest buds in fadeless bow’rs, 
With angels joins in sweetest strains, 
That echo o’er the heavenly plains. 


’Twas Jesus called our darling hence, 
He took her in his arms of love, 

And folded closely to his breast, 
Conveyed her to the realms above ; 

Adorned with charms divinely fair, 

She flits, a bright-winged cherub there. 


Yes, tend’rest mercy bore away 
Our Florence from earth’s chilling breath ; 
Too delicate her slender form 
To meet the scenes of pain and death ; 
In climes like ours, one ruder gale 
Would sweep to dust a life so frail. 


Now in the land of genial clime, 
With softest skies forever fair, 
A land of bright, perennial bloom, 

And purest balmy-laden air, 
A land no ills can ever blight, 
Our darling’s safe, a form of light. 
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SABBATH IN QUARANTINE. 


BY PROF. E. A. LAWRENCE. 


Our second Sabbath at Messina was the Virgin Mary’s day, —a 
great festival in all Roman Catholic countries. Its occurrence on 
the Sabbath gave additional sacredness to the day. On other 
Sundays, the people might continue or suspend their labor as they 
chose, but to work on this feast day was a crime to be punished by 
the judges. A salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the cita- 
del, at sunrise, at noon, and at sunset, in honor of the mother of 
Jesus, as if she were some Joan of Arc. Cannon booming, drums 
beating, bells ringing, flags flying, candles burning, priests chant- 
ing, soldiers tramping,— these were the expressive symbols of 
worship which marked the superior homage paid to the birth-day 
of the human mother, above that rendered to the resurrection-day 
of the Divine Son. 

As we were not permitted to go into the city, being in quaran- 
tine, we attended religious service at the Lazaretto. The assem- 
bly occupied the central court or yard. The chapel was at one 
end, the altar projecting out, so that the priest could be seen by all. 
As | witnessed the variety and richness of the apparel, the long 
black tunic, the white robes, the gildings and fringes, and shining 
jewels, and the various changes which took place during the ser- 
vice, I could not help inquiring of myself, “Is this a minister of 
Christ? What will he do to instruct his sin-beclouded auditors, 
and to lead them to the Saviour? What words of rebuke will he 
administer to the hardened transgressor, or of consolation to the 
spiritual mourner? He rang a little bell, fell upon one knee, and 
rose up, crossed himself, turned to the picture of the Virgin, bow- 
ed, rang the bell, and muttered something in an unknown tongue, 
£0 indistinctly, that it could not have been understood had it been 
in our own. Then he rang the little bell again, crossed himself, 
bowed to the Virgin, turned his back to the people, chanted a lit- 
tle, consecrated and elevated the wafer, drank three cups of wine, 
wiped the chalice, closed the book, rang the large bell, and thus 
ended the service. 

Meanwhile, the scene outside among the auditors, or I should 
say spectators, for there was little to hear, was almost grotesque. 
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People from many nations, and in diverse costumes, were assem- 
bled, some kneeling on one knee, some on both, and some stand- 
ing. Some were counting their beads, others had none to count, 
and others still did not believe that counting beads was worship. 
A few appeared devout, of whom I trust some were really so. 
But with most it was an evident task-work, or form, to which they 
submitted because of the indulgence which it jfwecured them in 
their courses of sin. Still the scene had an interest which forbade 
ridicule or levity. When this—I cannot help calling it a farce, 
— commenced, I instinctively uncovered my head, for here were 
fellow-pilgrims bowed in professed adoration. ‘The humanity in 
them commanded my respect, their ignorance and superstition 
awakened my pity, and the deep gloom overhanging their immor- 
tality, elicited my earnest sympathy. I longed to give them the 
open Bible, and lead them directly to the Saviour,—to tear away 
the bandages with which a selfish and darkening priesthood have 
blindfolded them, and let the sweet light of a pure gospel shine 
into their minds,—to throw away those indigestible stones, and to 
bring to them, from our Father’s table, the simple bread of life. 


“THE MOTHER OF ZEBEDE#’S CHILDREN,’’ 
BY REV. LEWIS H. REID. 
NO. I. 


AN ambitious mother she was, who supposing that Christ was 
about to establish a temporal kingdom, desired that her two sons 
should be his chief ministers. But it is to the form of expression 
here used that I would call your attention. I have often been 
struck with it —“ The mother of Zebedee’s children.” It is not 
meant that she was their step-mother, for the occasion and the 
words of her petition indicate that they were her own sons. The 
same form of expression is used in another place. Among the 
“many women” present at the crucifixion, “ was Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary, the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zeb- 
edee’s children.” It has been suggested that possibly Zebedee, at 
this time, was dead, or that he was not so constant a follower of 
Christ as his wife was, and that this may account for the expres- 
ion. On the other hand, we may suppose him to have been a 
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man of piety and influence, so that his own name served better to 
describe his wife and children. He must have been a faithful 
father or he would not have had such sons— sons, whom Christ 
saw fit to call into the apostleship, and to make his intimate 
friends — one of them the “ beloved disciple’ — the two with Pe- 
ter witnessing the transfiguration ; and both, after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, spoken of, with Peter, as ‘‘ pillars” in the church. They 
were brought up to habits of industry, and had a due regard for 
their parents. It is a pleasing fact that, when called by Christ, 
they were “in aship with Zebedee their father, mending their 
nets.” 

What an identity of interest runs through the entire household! 
The father’s uprightness honors the child —the child’s integrity 
brings credit to the parents. How frequently are parent’s names 
mentioned in the Scriptures in connection with the honorable or 
dishonorable acts of children. The faith of Moses’ parents, the 
piety of Naomi, mother-in-law of Ruth, the devotedness of Hannah, 
enter into and form a chief part of their children’s history. Nor 
in the record of the kings of Israel and Judah are the parents’ 
names omitted. To tell whose child a king was, especially who 
his mother was, seems as important as to tell what were the chief 
events of his reign. In the New Testament similar examples are 
furnished. Poor old Simon had to share in the ignominy of his 
son’s betrayal. Much as he might have wished to conceal whose 
child he was, it was in vain. Faithful history, again and again 
points him out as “ Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.” Thus are 
father and son’s name linked in lasting shame. On the other 
hand, look at Timothy. His unfeigned faith is commended, 
dwelling first in his grand-mother Lois and his mother Eunice. 
From a child he had known the holy Scriptures ; and now that he 
is chosen to the sacred ministry, his piety reflects honorably upon 
his parents, and theirs reflects honorably upon him. I have no 
doubt Salome took more pleasure in being called “ the mother of 
Zebedee’s children,” than by any other name, Like a Spartan 
mother she could say, ‘* These are my jewels.” 

And does not the same law of common or reflected honor or dis- 
grace between parents and children, prevail at the present day ? 
Nay, does it not belong to the family relation? What can raise 
one’s pretensions higher, or give better ground for boasting, than 
to be “ The son of parents passed into the skies?” And what 
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can impart more comfort to parents than to see their children oc- 
cupying honorable and useful spheres in life ? 

One of the most remarkable advertisements that I remember to 
have met with, is that of the proprietors of the famous bell-foun 
dry in West Troy, N. Y.—‘* Andrew Meneely’s , Sons /” The 
father some’years since passed from th; scenes of time, but his 
name and reputation are the best advertisements his sons can have. 
He was a man, too, so eminent for piety, that a memoir of his life 
has been published. There is no need, therefore, for the sons’ 
names to appear. It is enough and better to advertise as they do. 

Said a distinguished speaker: “ A few years ag» 1 stood where 
the Potomac in silence rolls its waters. Upon its banks I saw not 
the stately mausoleum, but, in simple elegance, the humble sepul- 
chre of one whom the world delights to honor. In a sarcophagus 
of white marble — pure as the character of him whom it commem- 
orates — repose the ashes of him whose memory is immortal. No 
labored epitaph extols the virtues of him whose dust is there pre- 
served ; but a single word inscribed upon that stone tells a tale of 
fame and glory. It is the name of WasuiIncton. In an humble 
grave-yard some miles distant from that tomb, rest the ashes of a 
mother —an American mother —a Christian mother. On the 
marble above her remains is an inscription simple but eloquent — 
language that thrills the heart — none other need be uttered — 
women of America, hear it! —‘** Mary, the mother of Washing- 
ton!” 

Within a short time, two fathers have gone from New York city 
to visit their children, but with feelings and in circumstances wide- 
ly different! One had the satisfaction of seeing his son elected to 
the Chief Magistracy of the State, and upon coming to the Capital, 
was received with gratification and honor into the Executive man- 
sion. The other was summoned away to the Capital of the Na- 
tion, to see with shame and agony, his son in a prison, his hands 
stained with the life blood of his fellow-man! Oh! how truly may 
children be a joy or a grief to those who gave them being ! 

*‘ See to it, ye fathers or mothers, that the curse of Eli and of 
David, and of other unfaithful parents comes not upon you. Sow 
no thorns, by neglect of duty, in your own pillow. God utters it, 
and it is as true to-day as it ever was, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.” 
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MY BIRD OF MORNING. 


BY META LANDER. 


Long months have passed, since thou, my bird of morning, 
Went up the shining way, 

Too soon did melt thy brilliant, golden dawning 
Into effulgent day. 


And still my heart is deep in anguish dwelling, 
On what hath quickly fled ; 

From sorrow's fount the tears are ever welling 
For thee, my early dead. 


But hast thou sped thine upward way forever, 
To Eden-fields of light? 

And wilt thou, then, return to us, O never, 
To cheer our dreary night ? 


And do the starry skies display no guidings, 
To thy bright path, my bird ? 

From that far shore will come no welcome tidings, 
No spirit voice be heard ? 


Speak, dearest one, and still this quick heart-beating, 
These waves that o’er me roll; 

Speak but one gentle word of angel-greeting, 
To soothe this yearning soul. 


sut, list! sure it must be illusive seeming — 
That voice upon mine ear! 

Yet, list aga n! and am I not then dreaming ? 
*“ Sweet mother! I am here: 


“O, grieve not then; cease thou thy bitter weeping ; 
‘Thy darling is not dead ; 

Descending oft, I’m vigils o’er thee keeping, 
Hovering around thy head. 


“ Look up! for soon will end thy days of mourning, 
And thou shalt quiet sleep ; 

Forever stilled will be thy heart’s deep yearning, 
Thou ne'er again shalt weep. 


“ Look up in faith! There’s light above thee dawning, 
Beyond the clouded sky ; 

Ere long will break Eternity’s clear morning, 
Upon thy dazzled eye. 


And rapturous then will be thy bright awaking, 
In the blest spirit land; 

There, never more will be a bitter breaking 
Of Love’s encircling bands.” 
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THE FLOWER FADETH. 


BY M. 


Tue other day, there bloomed upon my plant-table, a beautiful 
lily, pure and white, filling the whole room with its fragrance. 
The next morning I sought it but it hung its head and drooped, 
and in another night it was withered and gone. 

So a few short months ago I saw one in the morning of life, sur- 
rounded with every comfort this world can afford, with a loving 
husband by her side, and kind and affectionate friends around 
her, yet these could, none of them, secure to her life. Frail as 
the lily, she drooped and died ; the fond caress of her husband — 
the love of other friends —the attractive scenes of earth — the 
pleasures of life — none of these could detain her, and she fled to 
the spirit world. 

She was yet, as it were, a bride, fair and beautiful. The sym- 
metry of her form, the beauty of her features, the loveliness of her 
smile, all seemed to entitle her to a plac? among the fairest flow- 


ers in the garden of earth. Yet disease laid his iron hand upon 
her, and she has been, thus early, taken from us. Her place in 
that loved circle of friends and acquaintances is now vacant, and 
we are left sadly to lament our loss. Of our young friend, it can 
now only be said, she Has been, but is not. How true is it, that 
the grass withereth and the flower fadeth. 


** So fades the lovely, blooming flower, 
Frail, smiling solace of an hour ; 
So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasure only blooms to die.” 


In silence mighty things are wrought — 

Silently builded thought on thought, 
Truth’s temple greets the sky; 

And like a citadel with towers, 

The soul with her subserviant powers, 


Is strengthened silently. 
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A CHEERFUL VIEW OF THE FUTURF. 


EDITORIAL. 


Some people are very curious about the Future. They want to 
know what is to be, and hence, they consult fortune-tellers, and be- 
lieve in notable signs, dreams, lucky days, and kindred vagaries. 
They are the descendants of the ancient astrologers and necroman- 
cers. They may be quite happy in the superstitious view which 
they take of time to come, but their happiness does not arise from 
proper ideas of life. There is a class, however, who seldom look 
forward with any degree of satisfaction. They are almost sure to 
behold portentous evils. They may not trust in dreams, or consult 
fortune-tellers, but imaginary evils exert a wonderful influence 
over them. ‘There is always some bitter experience in reserve for 
them. They see it asa reality. At home, some ill is yet to be- 
fall themselves or families — they will be sick, or poor, or experi- 
ence some other unknown something that is grievous. Abroad, 
the cars will meet with some serious accident, or the steamboat 
sink or burn. And when a painful experience actually comes, 
they say, “ It is just what I have been expecting for a long time. 
My mind was made up for it.” They really appear to derive a 
kind of satisfaction from sad events when they are nothing more 
than they have (ong anticipated. Even some professing Christians 
are found among this class. Forgetting the Divine injunction, 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ they create imagina- 
ry troubles, that darken their minds and sadden their hearts. 
Though professing to believe that God governs the world in infinite 
love and wisdom, they behave as if all things were subject to blind 
chance alone. Contentment! that sweet, angelic grace, that con- 
verts the human heart as by magic, into a paradise of peace, so 
that even great clouds of darkness become light, and arrows of 
pain are sharpened with love — they scarcely know or care what 
it means. They never were content like Paul, and they never ex- 
pect tobe. That apostolic character presents a singular contrast 
with themselves, and perhaps they view it with a kind of distrust 
thinking, after all, that it is one thing to preach and anotler to 
practice contentment. At any rate, if their conduct is not, 
Strange for professing Christians, then Paul must have been an 
odd man, content as he was with even stripes and imprisonmcnts 
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Trial after trial came.to him, day after day, until it seemed as if 
the Future had nothing but evil in store for him, and yet he was 
content — a cheerful, happy man. 

There are some followers of Christ now who resemble Paul. 
They are content because they “ commit their ways to the Lord.” 
They have faith, and therefore they never yield to despondency, 
by creating imaginary evils. They have made up their minds to 
take things just as God sends them, so that they have no reason to 
imagine evil. They leave trouble to the Lord’s disposal, well sat- 
isfied that “ All things work together for good to them that love 
him.” They feel that he has governed the world very well in 
the Past, and have confidence that he will in the Future ; there- 
fore, as they look forward, cheerfulness comes into their hearts, as 
an angel of peace. ‘ Whoso trusteth in the Lord shall be safe ;” 
they know it from happy experience, they feel it clear down in 
their heart of hearts. The sceptic may press them with argu- 
ments which they cannot answer, but it does not shake them from 
this strong hold. They have tried the promise, and found it true 
in letter and spirit, and ten thousand sceptics cannot darken their 


minds at this point. They are very much like the simple, good 
woman, who “ did n’t know what anybody wanted of a God if it 
was n’t to trust in.” So they trust in him, and look forward with 
a glad heart. 


A cheerful view of the Future is alone consistent with a true 
Christian life. ‘ What,” says one, “ do you mean that the wid- 
ow, in her abode of want and woe, with a brood of little ones to 
care for, should take this cheerful view? May she not be excus- 
ed, though a Christian, in cherishing some doubts about the fu 
ture!” No doubt some sad thoughts will obtrude themselves 
upon her mind, but if true faith in God triumphs over her adver- 
sity, she will love to anticipate to-morrow, and next week, and 
next year, just because He who “ doeth all things well,” will be 
there to rule. Her heart rejoices in the view, and if she be poor, 
with many dependent ones around her, it is about all the cheerful 
view she can have in this cark world. So that we say, yes; the 
poor widow, however hard her lot, must trust in the widow’s God, 
and be very thankful and happy, too, that there is a widow’s God 
for her. What else can she do? Will she be any better or hap- 
pier, have any more bread for hungry mouths, or grope in lesser 
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darkness, by foreboding evil? Certainly not. Then wisdom, not 
to say Christianity, bids her take this cheerful view of time to 
come. And the same is true of every probationer, though nothing 
but clouds and storm meet his anxious gaze. 

The believer can but see that such a view of the Iuture, alone, 
is honorable to God. He is the sovereign Ruler and Disposer of 
events. All things are ordered by him. He, doeth his pleasure 
in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. 
His wisdom and goodness are concerned in whatsoever comes to 
pass. Not a sparrow falls to the ground without his notice. Even 
the very hairs of our heads are all numbered by him. He “ car- 
eth” for us. This is the believer’s creed. Can he forbode evil, 
and live in sadness, because he beholds no light in his path, with- 
out dishonoring God? Whether designed or not, his doubts and 
forebodings imply that God will order or allow something that will 
not be for the best —that all things will not work together for 
good to the faithful. Here is the sin of distrust. 

The saint should ever keep in view, that sublime and cheering 
truth — “‘ Jesus CHRIST, THE SAME YESTERDAY, TO-DAY AND FOREV 
gr.” However sad the vicissitudes of his life, or frowning the 
Future, there is one direction in which he may turn, and behold 
no change. While earthly thrones and governments may be over- 
thrown by the revolutions of time or the assaults of contending ar- 
mies, the throne and reign of his Master and King are eternal. 
Revolutions will not jostle it; time will not remove its founda- 
tions ; it will stand from everlasting to everlasting. His fellow- 
men may be “ unstable as water,” blown abou: by every wind of 
doctrine, betraying his confidence as often as it is reposed in them, 
and causing him to feel that human nature is a cheat and a lie. 
But the Master whom he serves is the same through every age. 
His word is sure as law, his promise certain as destiny, his charac- 
ter changeless as his throne —‘‘ The same yesterday, to-day, and 
FOREVER!’ How satisfactory, to contemplate the unwavering ca- 
reer of even a mortal man! one who is never moved from right 
by the wiles and treacheries, the allyrements and threats of a 
wicked world ; who pursues the even tenor of his way, turning 
neither to the right hand nor left, true to himself, his race and 
his God! He stands a pillar of strength amid the shifting, chang- 
ing crowds of humanity around him. He inspires confidence and 
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hope in desponding breasts, and clusters thousands of hopeful 
hearts around himself. And then, how sadly disappointed when 
relentless death strikes him to the dust! Yet that fatal blow may 
fall atany moment, and this pillar of society be tottled down. Think, 
then, of Him who is the same “ yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
Come joy or sorrow, health or sickness, life or death, He is the 
same, ever-present, ever-living, ever-faithful Friend and Ruler, 
Love once bestowed upon him is never disappointed by a blow 
from the Destroyer. Faith once reposed in him is never cheated 
by fitful purposes. This is abundant cause for looking cheerfully 
into the Future. “The Lord is my strength, [ will not fear 
though the earth be removed, and the mountain be cast into the 
midst of the sea.” 


COMING YEARS. 


BY REV. W. C. JACKSON. 


I love to range in thought 

Along throuzh coming years, 
When many a pleasure shall have fled 
And many a tear of grief been shed, 
And many an hour kave been forgot, 

Of dreams, and hopes and fears. 


The good things of the earth 

Will then have tried their power, 
And shown their impotence to bless, 
Of Mammon the deceitfulness, 
Some grief in every hour of mirth, 

A thorn to every flower. 


And there the Christian may, 

By long experience, know 
How safe doth Israel’s Shepherd keep, 
And o’er green pastures lead his sheep, 
Where righteousness adorns the way 

And living waters flow. 


Then, as in future days, 
. . 
I shall review the road 
I've travelled, — while my prayers ascend,— 
That God would bless me to the end,— 


Yet with the prayers will mingle praise 
For blessings now bestowed. 
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AUNT RACHEL, 


BY MARY IDE TORREY. 


RAcHEL PIKE, or, Aunt Rachel, as she was generally called, 
lived in M——. One stormy day, about thirty years ago, she 
was carried to her grave. The day was a very tedious one for 
people to be out of doors,—the storm of sleet coming down so 
constantly, blinding the eyes, and giving a frosty appearance to 
every one who encountered it. 

A very sad day was that in which Aunt Rachel was buried. 
Few persons in town had more friends than this aged single wo- 
man. Parents and children equally mourned her departure. 
She was not rich —in the possession of gold, but she had those 
desirable blessings which money will not buy, and without which 
we cannot live happily. I mean, she was rich in the love and re- 
spect of all who knew her. She was not in a high station, nor 
had she what the world calls a good education, or a cultivated 
mind. Her condition in life was humble. She was a faithful 
domestic in the family of her pastor, many years. 

I said she was not well educated ; she was thoroughly educat- 
ed in her calling. She understood the important but now much 
neglected art of keeping house, in a judicious, economical and 
comfortable manner. I wish I may be forgiven for calling her 
position humble ; I wrote after the manner of the world. This 
housekeeping, this home-making is an art, science and virtue, 
which has scope enough in itself, to call out all the energies, tact, 
wisdom, faith and patience of woman, and no one who exercises 
all these faculties which God has given her, can help honoring 
her station — magnifying her office—and securing the respect 
of all with whom she comes in contact. 

This was pre-eminently the case with Aunt Rachel. She was 
not an eye-servant. She felt that the labors and trusts assigned 
her by others, were committed to her by God, and in serving her 
employers faithfully, she served Him. She esteemed nothing 
trivial however small, if it were a duty. The consequence was, 
she grew with her duties. She felt for the interests of her pas- 
tor’s family, and attended to them wisely. She felt for the in- 
terests of the church, and prayed and labored and gave of her 
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substance to promote the cause of Christ, till she came to be re- 
garded as one of the most efficient members of the church with 
which she was connected, and almost essential to its prosperity. 
People never thought to say of her, “ She lives out and does 
house-work ;” but she was “ Aunt Rachel,” one whom they felt 
they could not do without — one who was above her calling in 
the only true sense in which any can be above their duties ; she 
was mistress of them; they did not degrade her, but by their 
faithful performance she was elevated. 

Virtue, in Aunt Rachel’s case, was not simply its own reward. 
Her good name and many excellences proved “ cash in hand,” in : 
her old age. When too old to “ live out” any longer, she took 
a room, and kept house for herself, braiding straw to eke out her 


income, so that it might be sufficient for her support. And now 
people showed their love and respect for this aged saint, by carry- 
ing her supplies, every one feeling that it would be a sin for Aunt 
Rachel to want anything, and that any one, to whom they were 
all so much indebted, ought not to be obliged to ask for anything. 


Thus she lived very happily and comfortably for many years, her 
earnings added to the voluntary gifts of the people, making her 
feel almost independent. 

During this time, Aunt Rachel always gave her “ mites” into 
the treasury of the Lord. At length her strength began to fail 
with her advanced age, her earnings of course, were very much 
diminished, and she began to doubt if she could continue her an- 
nual subscription to a society of which she had long be2n a mem- 
ber. She did not see how she could give as formerly, and she 
could not feel happy to refrain from giving. So she spent some 
time in prayer upon the question, whether she could, without 
presumption, renew her subscription for another year. While 
Aunt Rachel was praying, the plan was suggested to her, of de- 
voting one hour every week to this cause, in which time she 
should braid as diligently as possible, and at the end of the year 
give to this object, all the avails. This plan she adopted, and as 
a result, her labors amounted to exactly three times her usual 
subscription. This she gave with a joyful heart, and from that 
time forward she never failed to braid one hour every week, and 
devote the proceeds to the Lord. 

While Aunt Rachel was giving three times the amount she had 
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given when younger and stronger, she did noc grow poorer or 
enjoy less of the comforts of life. God took care of her in a way 
which seemed to her very mysterious, but, to those who looked on, 
very natural. One day, when she carried her contribution to the 
treasurer, she was asked, if she did not feel. afraid she should 
suffer by giving so much? She replied, that “‘ If she should ever 
find any inconvenience from it, she could never work for herself 
again in God’s time, for He had so blessed it, that she had some- 
times been tempted, when she looked at her diminishing wood- 
pile and her low funds, to think she had better not try to give 
more than she used to do formerly, and to work more for her- 
self, but O!” said she, “ it was such a wicked thought; I knew 
it was in a moment; for I reflected that God, who could help me 
to earn so much in the time I devoted to Him, could help me do 
more in my own time. He has always provided as well, or bet- 
ter for me, since I have labored this hour for Him, than He did 
before, and I shall never distrust Him, for He, I know, put it into 
my mind, to devote the hour to him. So take this money, and 
never say anything to me about its being too much, again !”’ 

The next Sabbath, the lady in whose house Aunt Rachel lived, 
came home from church, bringing with her an anonymous letter, 
to Aunt Rachel, containing a dollar to buy her some wood. Aunt 
Rachel, like many other aged people, was very forgetful. She 
could not remember that she had ever mentioned to any one the 
possibility of her needing wood. She was quite positive she had 
not, and wondered how any one could have found it out. She 
thought at first that the lady who brought her the note had told 
some one of her wants, but Mrs. P. assured her she had not. 

Aunt Rachel then asked her who gave her the letter? Mrs. 
P. could not tell. She said, that as she was coming out of 
church, while she was in a crowd, some one handed it to her over 
her shoulder, and walked off immediately — that if she had not 
been busily engaged in conversation she should have seen who it 
was, but before she had time to turn, the person was not to be 
distinguished from the crowd. 

This was quite a riddle to Aunt Rachel, and she busied herself 
in trying to think who could have sent her the money. At last, 
she thought of a wealthy lady who probably was the donor, and 


so confident was she of being right in her surmise, that she went 
9 
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to the lady and thanked her for sending her such a seasonable 
gift, and asked how she knew that she was out of wood? The 
lady replied that she did not know it, and that she did not send 
her the money. Aunt Rachel then went to another lady with 
her thanks, but this woman also declared she did not send her 
the money, and knew nothing of her peculiar necessity. Aunt 
Rachel then said, she did not know whom to thank, for she had 
been to Mrs. S , and she did not give it. Mrs. M—— told 
her to thank God, for he had put it into the heart of some one to 
provide for her wants, and she had no doubt that she would be 
supplied with fuel while she lived. Mrs. M—— then went to 
Mrs. S$ and said, “‘ Aunt Rachel has given us both the credit 
of providing her with wood, when we did not, now my hus- 
band will carry her as large a load of wood as yours will, and 
you may make it as large as you please.” 

The challenge was accepted ; Aunt Rachel was gladdened and 
surprised by two loads of wood, in size and quality worthy of the 
donors, and from that time till the day of her death, she never 
wanted for fuel, or any other of the comforts and necessaries of 
life. Her desire that her last sickness might be short, was also 
granted, and though the day of her burial was stormy, and but 
few friends could follow the bier, Aunt Rachel was not forgotten. 
Her deeds still live — her example is still felt, and her name re- 
vered, while many who thought themselves more honorable and 
wealthy, but who lived in pleasure and sin, have gone to their 


graves unlamented, and are now forgotten. 


‘Harmless all malice, if our God be nigh, 
Fruitless all pains, if he his help deny. 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away, 
And wait the morning of eternal day.” 
JANE DUDLEY. 


“The mother in her office, holds the key 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the coin 
Of character, and makes the being who would be a savage, 
But for her caress, a Christian man! 
Then crown her queen of the world.” 
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AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


BY REV. J. T. TUCKER 
At Sea, East or tHe Azores. 


Oh! it is well sick men should go 
Unto the royal sea ; 

For on their souls, as on a glass, 

From its bright fields the breath doth pass 
Of its infinity. 


So sings one of the Thalatta bards ; but the first few days off 
the coast, pitching and tumbling on a rough, head-sea, might 
make the voyager begin to suspect that the poetry of ocean-life 
has been mostly written by landsmen, who have drawn more upon 
their imaginations than upon the facts in the case. He might 
very gravely question the sentiment— 


‘* T am where I would ever be, 
With the blue above and the blue below ;— 


to which he could perhaps add with equal pertinency, 


And the blue within. 


The first acquaintance with old Neptune is not apt to be particu- 
larly pleasant. 

The waters of the bay did not long detain our good ship — the 
Armenia. A strong west wind soon sunk the coast behind us a 
hundred miles, then left us becalmed a day; then came out 
dead ahead, putting us on a north-east tack, which sent us into 
the neighborhood of Nova Scotia, and into the midst of a snow- 
storm — rather a cooler to our visions of summer latitudes, but 
curiously, like not a few of our journeys in this world of ours. 
Instead of being across the Gulf Stream and fanning away to the 
“ Western Islands,” in a day or two, we battled it nearly a week 
inside that belt of warmer water, shivering in a fireless cabin, then 
huddling into the galley to warm up by the cook-stove, bracing, 
against the lurch of the ship to leeward, and in spite of all our 
care, catching a plate of soup or a cup of tea in our coat sleeve, 
which was started for a higher port. The sailors say that the 
beauty of this ocean life is “sometimes to see a ship, and some- 
times to ship a sea.” Our fortune has run decidedly in the latter 
channel. Laden deeply and sailing fast, the waves have played 
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over our decks in torrents. One night a tremendous wave broke 
over us, and, our cabin-door being open, came rushing in, awak- 
ing me from a sound sleep, by the splash of water underneath my 
bed. Boots, slippers, books and private stores were all afloat in 
a minnte, and a sorry yet laughable figure we cut in deshabille, 
clearing the wreck and saving our drift. Of course one mishap 
of this sort pays its way by its novelty ; but one will answer. 

The second officer of our ship is quite a character. In physi- 
cal build he is of the “ Long Tom” model. A half hour on 
board satisfied me that he had a history, and its outline is this: 
Sprung of a good family, he was entered in one of our colleges, 
but, seduced by novel-reading and a roving turn of mind, ran 
away on a South Sea whaling cruise; and since, for twenty-five 
years, has been a wanderer of the deep. He quotes history and 
poetry freely, of which he has a good collection, and is familiar 
with classic antiquities, especially those of the Mediterranean 
countries. But there is about him that irrepressible air of disap- 
pointed hope which cankers so many hearts, telling that life nei- 
ther has fulfilled their expectations, nor their sense of capacity. 
In his storm-suit of oil-cloth, up to his boot-tops in water, on 
deck, shouting orders to the crew, he is evidently a happier man 
than in a calm sunshine. 

After a week of head winds and waves, a fresh south-wester 
has been spinning us on our eastern course in splendid style for 
several days, bringing us close up with the Azores, for whose 
rocky shores we are watching with much impatience. We have 
got on our sea-legs, and have caught 


“ The exulting sense, the pulses’ maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer on his trackless way.” 


Shall I expatiate a little on 


THE ASPECTS OF THE OCEAN? 


Its colors vary under different states of the atmosphere, from 
a leaden, metallic lustre, through shades of green and blue to the 
intensest sapphire, in the fullsun-light. These finer tints, when 
flecked with foam or tinged with the warmer gleams of sunset, 
are surpassingly beautiful. No skill of human art can approach 
their delicacy and richness : — 
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“ A belt of hues that stripes thee many a league 
Flushed like the rainbow, or the ring-dove’s neck; 
And giving to the glancing sea-bird’s wing 
The semblance of a meteor.” 


Shelley’s wnreposing sea is as true as it is poetic. It never is 
still. Its surface in storm or calm is always changing its level, 
ridging itself in every variety of hill-shaped elevations, settling 
away in great wide valleys, assuming the appearance of enor- 
mous humped-backed creatures, or towering in threatening surges 
across your track. Even when it glasses itself in a breathless 
calm, it is continually vibrating with the pulsations of its own 
mighty heart. It is the remorseless, devouring, fascinating sea 
— treacherous, hungry — ever suggesting the need of a watchful 
eye upon its waywardness. Alas! what treasured hopes and 
loves it holds buried in its mysterious caverns. It is a strange 
thing to be sailing so safely over its solitary wastes, and yet to 
know that whole navies could not live an hour upon its boiling 
floods if it should but arouse, as it might, its awful strength. 


Just now on this bright morning, the almost gale of the last night 
has rolled up its billows into a wild magnificence. They chase 
us in furious din, leaping around us in a grand tumult, huge hills 
of foam :— 


“Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, 
That lifted, and lifted, and then let go, 
A great, white avalanche gf thunder.” 


But it is God’s wide sea, for he made it ; and his breath hushes 
it to peace. Christ still walks along its pathless leagues in trust- 
inspiring serenity. 

Every object in a life like this becomes interesting. Here flies 
in our ship’s wake, the Stormy Petrel, or Mother Carey’s chick- 
en, gliding about like a large swallow. It never alights, if it 
should the men would be in great trouble, for they are supersti- 
tious about it, and say that these restless little wanderers are 
drowned sailor’s souls. "Where or how it sleeps its Maker knows. 
A shore sparrow that flew on board of us three hundred miles 
from land, died in a day or two from exhaustion. Yet that poor 
fugitive, so far from home, did not fall into this, to it, shoreless 
ocean, without our Father’s notice. And there goes a “ Portu- 
guese man-of-war,” with all sails set to his nautilus bark ; six 
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inches long, evidently not alarmed at being so far off soundings. 
It is safe to be where we were made to be. 

We are up with the Azores, thirteen days from port, and on a 
bright morning, with a brisk west wind, are running by the port 
of Fayal. This harbor (Ville de Horte) lies in a snug bay 
scooped out of a dark, volcanic coast. The houses are of whit- 
ened stone, scattered about with little apparent regularity, and 
gleamed prettily upon us from a back-ground of gardens and 
vine-clad hills, in the early sun. These islands are of volcanic 
origin and structure, jagged, sharply outlined, treeless, except 
fruit orchards, rising boldly from the deep sea, which washes 
their shores. We sailed through the picturesque channel which 
divides Fayal and San George from Pico, with its sugar-loaf peak, 
piercing the clouds 7000 feet high. Through our ship’s glass, 
we could make out the gardens, vineyards, lemon and orange- 
groves, climbing up and over the steep acclivities, all draped in 
a verdure which no winter frosts destroy. 

These islands are populous, and everywhere the white-walled 
cottages are peering out from among the lava-like rocks. The 
Portuguese are industrious, frugal, of simple habits; in good 
seasons they make an easy living from this rich, warm soil. But 
the crops often fail and much suffering ensues. Wine isa staple 
product. They lead a slumbrous, oyster-like life, not annoyed 
with morning papers or gelegraphic despatches. Portugal gov- 
erns their bodies and Popery their souls. A few ships touch at 
Fayal, for a small commerce and repairs. An American house 
with Boston partners, owns much of the property in this group, 
and monopolizes most of their trade. A hundred miles to the south- 
east lies the large island of San Miguel, (St. Michael) famous for 
its oranges. We caught but a distant glimpse of it as we hurried 
onward to the shores of Europe. In seven days more we hope to 
be inside the Pillars of Hercules ; and in another twenty, to drop 
our anchor in the Golden Horn. 


MEDITERRANEAN Sea; Orr THF Coast oF SPAIN. 
In six days from Fayal we are making land again, near the 
city of Cadiz, the ancient Tartesus, which is glistening across its 
fine harbor, with its tall, cathedral tower rising high over its 
white buildings. Jonah was on a long vacation from profession- 
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al cares if this was the Tarshish which he started for from Joppa. 
They are 2000 miles apart now, and quite as far then. 

Both the European and African coasts are bold and darkly 
frowning, with an outline of promontories and mountain ranges 
which look as though old classic eyes had gazed upon their rug- 
ged features. Cape Spartel looms up with a decidedly Ethiop 
aspect, over against Cape Trafalgar — twenty-four miles apart. 
Here begin the “ Straits.” How strange it seems thus to be 
studying localities whose names have been floating in memory 
and fancy since boyhood, with an indefinable silent music ! 

We are passing the waters whence Columbus sailed to find a 
new world, and where Nelson conquered and died. Both events, 
so great in history, appear to us, on this calm day, like some-pa 
geant of tradition, some fiction of Eastern story. The true mon- 
uments of heroic deeds are those that are reared in the hearts of 
mankind. No signal gun or booming broadside breaks the sitill- 
ness around us, to recall the spectacles which this coast has wit- 
nessed ; they need no such remembrancers. Their echoes float, 
the world over, on every morning and evening breeze— 


“___. fama preeclara et sempiterna.” 


Tarifa, a small town on the Spanish side, named of the old 
Moorish chieftain, and which has given its name oddly enough, 
to the ¢ariff of modern commerce, marks the narrowest point of 
the Straits— twelve miles to the opposite shore. We easily 
command both coasts as we sail between. Hence to the “Rock ” 
is fifteen miles, the land rising in pleasant slopes, or here and 
there lifting itself in lofty eminences. On the European side it is 
generally under cultivation, with the dwellings of a rural popula- 
tion scattered over its surface. But the rock itself— Gibel al 
Tarif— (the cliff of Tarif) is the object of chief attraction. 

This ranges north and south in length, three ‘miles, in breadth, 
three-fourths of a mile at its widest axis, narrowing up to its 
wedge-like summit, fifteen hundred feet high. Its eastern side 
is so perpendicularly steep that one could leap from it into the sea 
at almost any point. The fortifications are on the three other as- 
cents. The south declines to the water at Europa point. The 
West descends steeply in natural or artificial terraces, or esplan 
ades, to the Bay of Gibraltar, having the town of G. at its base 
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This side of the rock is manned with heavy batteries seaward, 
and covering also the noble bay, which indents the shore eight 
miles. How impossible it is to storm this fortress from the wa- 
ter-side, the last combined effort of the allied enemies of Great 
Britain clearly demonstrated, when 30,000 Spaniards, and French 
(1779), undertook the more than Herculean labor. 

But the northern acclivity of Gibraltar is both the highest and 
most carefully defended. Here it is connected with the Spanish 
peninsula by a flat, sandy isthmus, 1000 yards wide, and only a 
few feet above the neighboring sea. Across this causeway lies 
the only possible approach to an invader. It was on this side 
that the British sat down to that long siege, in the last century, 
which wrested from Spain this invaluable stronghold. She seems 
determined that no other power shall ever attempt what she ac- 
complished by such prodigies of vigorous assault and beleaguer- 
ment. For the Rock, on this face of it, is completely honey- 
combed with subterranean passages, stored with all conceivable 
munitions of war. The whole is a wonder of military genius 


and, as if to make assurance doubly sure, every year the work of 


defence is going forward. The annual expense of keeping up this 
fortress, is forty thousand pounds sterling. It is a marvellous old 
sentinel of the sea, which has owned for masters, the Roman, Sar- 
acen, Spanish, and British powers, and has rung with their songs 
of defiance and victory through the last 2000 years. 

The Bay of Gibraltar is prettily environed, with its busy town 
of all races, from the four quarters of the globe —a most motley 
set. Above it to the north, the village of San Roque looks down ; 
opposite G , across the harbor, is the town of Algesiras. The 
harbor is excellent, and is frequented by Mediterranean traders 
and ships-of-war. Outward bound vessels are often obliged to 
lay at anchor here, as the current and tide always run strongly 
into the sea, and when the wind is westerly, it is impossible to 
get into the Atlantic. Port dues are exacted from all who stop, 
which bring the English government a considerable revenue. All 
sail running within three miles of Europa point, must hoist their 
national ensign, or be fired upon from the batteries. 

The African coast is not without its features of interest. Over 
against old Calpe, as the ancients called the Rock, stands the yet 
taller twin pillar of Hercules—the Sierra Bullones, or Apes’ hill, 
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once a.great resort of this facetious animal. This lofty peak —a 
conical formation — well maintains its continental dignities, in 
the face of its more famous European rival. It is not fortified. 
At its eastern base lies the Spanish town of Ceuta, on a spacious 
bay eleven miles long, and three in depth, commanded by strong 
military works, on a neighboring eminence. The entire projec- 
tion of these sceneries is on a scale of grand beauty, in fine keep- 
ing with the nuptials of two such bodies of water as these outer 
and middle seas. 

I wonder not that the proud Saracens, who had overrun Afri- 
ca, were tempted by the bright Andalusian hills, to attempt their 
subjugation. It was a prize worthy their chivalrous daring. As 
we hovered about this enchanted spot, after the night had fallen, 
I could almost fancy that I heard the galley-oars of the old Moor 
ish chieftain, Tarif, cutting the swift stream, as they carried their 
crescent banner to the foot of yonder dusky cliff, already bargain- 
ed to their hands by Spanish treason. But if it had not been 
thus acquired, it is doubtful if the demoralized Christian kingdom 
of Spain could much longer have withstood the Moorish arms 
then in the flush of their renown. It is interesting to note the 
Martello towers, still standing on the headlands of this Spanish 
coast, which they erected for its protection, who added the south 
of Spain to the Mohammedan sway some 700 years after Christ. 

Our last sunset, as we left the Atlantic and swept into the 
Straits, was much the finest since leaving port. The ocean seem- 
ed to bid us a pleasant good-bye, after shaking us about so unmerci- 
fully, and to wish us a good morrow for our voyage over this sea of 
seas, And splendidly did our first morning upon these enchanting 
waters break over us with a sunrise-suit of clouds, so softly, pure- 
ly beautiful, against the warm sky ; while the massy summits of 
the snow-specked Sierra Nevada, skirting the Spanish coast, 13,- 
000 feet high, looked down on us in venerable benignity. I 
thought, as I paced the deck in that early sunlight, of the up- 
turned faces which have gazed on those towering forms and on 
these blue waves, through the long historic and fabulous ages — 
the nations which have come and gone, whose might and whose 
splendor have rode this sea in pride and joy. Where are they 
and what? But those grey peaks lie as calmly against the sky 
as when Carthagenian, Roman, Arab, Greek, sailed their fleets by 
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these landmarks. And nestling yonder, amid its mountains, js 
old Grenada with its Alhambra, and fertile Vega, and tombs of 
Isabella and Ferdinand — names to fire the imagination with 
truest fervor. 

It is hard to say whether such chronicles as these are more the 
romance of history or the history of romance. This Moorish 
kingdom still gleams out of the past with a dreamlike fascination. 
Its capital, the city of the pomegranate, in the fourteenth centu- 
ry, was strong with 1030 towers and seven gates, while within a 
circuit of two hundred leagues, two million people acknowledged 
its control, who could send an army of fifty thousand chosen war- 
riors into the field. Grenada was praised, in the sensuous poet 
ry of the Saracens, as “ the enamelled vase sparkling with hya 
cinths and emeralds.” They were a pleasure-loving race, artist- 
ic, luxurious; brave but cruel; with the most gallant cavalary in 
the world, but lacking in discipline as soldiers. At length, be 
come degenerate through a voluptuous refinement, and unable to 
protect the land which their warlike sires had subdued, (the old 
story of the past,) the Moorish kingdom fell before a younger and 
more vigorous political organization, after it had held these 
mountain fastnesses and sea-side cities seven hundred and forty- 
one years. When, at the end of a ten years’ war, Ferdinand and 
Isabella entered Grenada, seven hundred Christian captives were 
found in its dungeons. I can almost believe that one of those 
softly-clouded mountain-passes is just the spot where the fugitive, 
crushed monarch, Abdallah, paused, and looking back from the 
Alpuxaras range, uttered that pathetic and despairing “ last 
sigh of the Moor” —ay Aliama! ay Altama! 


————»> 


‘Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see; 

That mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me,” 


Pore. 


—_——__ +202 OO 


The world is good enough, if those who inhabit it would make the best 
of it. 

The pen in the hand that knows how to use it is the most powerful 
weapon known, 
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THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE INVALID. 


‘Oh, come with me,’ the Ruler said, 
‘And my fair child shall live, 

Yea, tho’ her deathless soul hath fled, 
Thou canst the soul re-give.’ 


When Jesus to his princely home, 
With eager footstep hied, 

Where on a fair and snow-white couch 
Was laid the father’s pride. 


She was a lovely child o’er whom 
Twelve summer suns had passed, 

And each had dawned with promise bright, 
Which seemed too fair to last. 


And now the pale destroyer came, 
In one sad, mournful hour, 

And marked the bud to beautify 
His own dim, shadowy bower. 


Like a white rose, whose slender stalk 
The wind has snapt in twain, 

So lay the fair and gentle child, 
Upon her bed of pain. 


But while her sire for Jesus sought, 
Death’s angel nearer drew, 

He stole the bud from off the bush, 
Then far away he flew. 


But Jesus came, and tenderly, 
He to the maiden spake ; 

“ Arise, and stand upon thy feet ; 
I bid thy slumbers break !” 


She heard his voice — again returned 
Life’s flowing tide of health, 

And left its beauty on her brow, 
And on her cheek its wealth ! 
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GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS, 


BY REV. F. DAVIS. 
/ ” 


Tue Great Teacher, after he had miraculously fed the multi- 
tude, said to his disciples, *‘ Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost.”” The pen of inspiration has recorded these 
words for our instruction. A practical truth is here taught 
which we may have occasion to apply almost daily. 

Ours is an age of too little thought and care. It is too true, 
though in no good sense, that we allow “ the morrow to take 
thought for the things of itself.” There is a carelessness mani- 
fested here, that is almost unaccountable. Our time is dealt out 
to us in fragments, but we are not always careful to gather up 
these fragments. It is not given us in centuries, or scores, or 
even decades of years; but rather in moments, and only one mo 
ment at atime. Sixty of these wasted, and an hour is misspent. 
Hours make up the day, each of which is set with sparkling dia- 
monds — twenty-four in number. But these are often taken and 
scattered with a lavish hand, as though the supply would never 
fail. And when they are all gone, a life is gone —a life-time 
wasted, which was made up of moments — of fragments. 


“OQ, time, how few thy value weigh !” 


How few are careful to lose none of its fragments! Few con- 
sider how much may be gained by saving them. Some, like the 
“learned blacksmith,” have thus been able to acquire a knowl- 
edge of many languages. Others, like “ the printer boy,” have 
astonished the world by the productions of their pen. Many, by 
gaining an hour in the morning by early rising, by improving the 
hour of leisure at noon, and by saving another at the close of the 
day, have thus saved fragments of time, which are too often 
wasted, and by so doing have laid the foundation for future hon- 
or and influence. 

Fragments of thought, too, may be gathered. These are often 
worth saving, and the industrious thinker will do it, that nothing 
be wasted. The busy bee gathers honey in fragments, sipping 
little from this flower and a little from that. Itis thus the hive 
is filled. But who does not know that drones are found among 
honey-makers? But among thinkers they are even more numer- 
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ous. It is truly astonishing that people who have brains to think 
with, should employ them so little. As one thinketh soishe. If 
he is an industrious, vigorous thinker, he is uo drone. But if 
his mind is a vacuum, or his thoughts, “ without any order,” are 
floating idly on the surface, drifting hither and thither without 
object or aim, he deserves to be treated in some measure as drones, 
— tobe turned out of the hive, and to be stung till his mind is 
stimulated to action, and he learns to think to some purpose. If 
thereis no activity in the mind, little can be expected in the body. 
If indolence and disorder exist in the head, they will exhibit 
themselves in the whole man and in all that he does. Laziness 
may sometimes conduce to bodily greatness, but never to intellec- 
tual. The men who have been distinguished in the world for 
usefulness and true greatness, have been those that were not 
afraid of the labor of thinking — that were ever industriously 
gathering up the fragments of thought for future service. The 
Hon. John Quincy Adams was sucha man. He has been called 
‘a living record,” and “a book of reference.” Dr. Franklin was 
pre-eminently such a man. And so was the great Newton, who, 
seizing upon a single fragment, the falling of an apple, added 
knowledge to knowledge, and fragment to fragment, each grow- 
ing and extending until he was able to explain the laws which 
govern the worlds, and to calculate their orbits and motions 
with precision. 

Many fragments of useful thought may be gathered from lec- 
tures and books. We may not be ready to endorse all the senti- 
ments of any one speaker or writer, nor is memory often so 
faithful as to retain all; yet we may glean something from every 
respectable author. Indeed, however great the intellectual feast 
of which we are permitted to partake, we generally carry away 
with us only a few fragments. But, by this process, with care 
and industry, a large amount of knowledge may at length be 
gained. One should read or listen, if he would be profitted by 
either, not to pass away the time; not for mere amusement or 
pleasure ; not that he may be able to say of a book, “ I have read 
it,” or of a speaker, “I have heard him,” but to store the mind 
with truth, to gather fragments which shall be of future use. 

Not unfrequently may precious fragments be gathered from 
conversation, or from words accidentally dropped in our hearing. 
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We are seldom in company with those of intelligence, even for 4 
short time, without an opportunity to learn something — to gath. 
er up some fragments of valuable thought, if we have an inclina. 
tion to doit. ‘Strive for the things that make for peace,” said 
a pious lady. A friend heard it who had not been remarkable for 
keeping the peace in the neighborhood. Ever afterwards these 
words seemed to be sounding in his ears and became his rule of 
life. ‘* Do it to-day, if you would not have it to think of,” said 4 
mother to her negligent boy. Not only was he profited by these 
words, but another also heard the words, which were the occasion 
of a resolve on his part, never to put off till to-morrow the du 
ties of to-day. Saida lady of experience, ‘“‘ Good housekeepers 
are rafely found.” A young lady who was not long afterwards 
installed in her new home, caught the fragment, and improved 
it, and, in consequence, hers became not only a neat and orderly | 
house, but a “happy home.” ‘ Those marks on the map indicate 
missionary stations,’ remarked the teacher, to a class in geogra- 
phy. And one by one she proceeded to point out places where 
good men were laboring as missionaries among the heathen. A 
small pupil stood at the desk by her side unobserved, but with 
eyes and ears open, imbibing every word. By this simple in¢:- 
dent that young mind gained the first idea of foreign missions and 
the dying heathen, but it was an idea never lost, and the individ 
ual is now in Asia, engaged in the missionary work. “ Christ 
was happy with the Father before the creation of the world,’ 
read a student aloud. The words fell on the ears of a little girl 
who was passing under the open window. A new thought enter 
ed her mind. She cherished it as she became older. She was 
deeply impressed with the kindness and love of the Saviour who 
was willing to leave his happy home above, that he might bles 
our race. ‘I love this Saviour,” she said, and became his fol- 
lower. Said an eloquent preacher, “ God knew when he created 
the world that you would be here to-day listening to me.” The 
mind of one in the audience, too young to remember the text, 
bore away this fragment of the discourse. It grew with advance 
ing years, ripening into a full belief, not only of the doctrine of 
Divine foreknowledge, but also, of the kindred doctrine of grace, 
as preached by the great apostle. 


“T’ll drop my burden at his feet,” 
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broke in song, from the lips of a laughing, happy, but thought- 
less young person. The words fell with the power of a charm on 
a heart burdened with grief. That heart was moved, submitted 
to the Saviour and literally “ bore a song away.” 


‘And death hath no sting, for the Saviour hath died,” 


floated sweetly on the evening breeze. A poor, desponding luna- 
tic, sitting by the grated window, through which the free air was 
playing, heard the charming sound. The powers of the mind ral- 
lied, full consciousness was restored, the words “ no sting ” were 
repeated aloud, and then, ‘‘ the Saviour hath died,” after a short 
pause. ‘‘No sting.” ‘The sting of death is sin,” the individu- 
al added, “‘ but the Saviour hath died, — hath died for me,” was 
emphatically spoken. From that hour reason triumphed, and he 
that was a lunatic was now no longer such, but he went forth 
‘clothed and in his right mind.” ‘Do you never regret the sacri- 
fice you have made, in giving up your only son to be a missiona- 
ry?” asked a benevolent stranger of the father. The reply of 
the venerable man was, “ * God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ And shall I withhold my only 
son from obeying the command of the ascended Saviour, ‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature ?’” 
That son and missionary was Dr. King, of Athens. A young man 
present heard the reply of the father. He too became a mission- 
ary, went to Ceylon, was murdered in 1834, by the cruel Battas, 
of Sumatra. His name was Henry Lyman, with whom the devot- 
ed Munson also perished. 

But I will add no more fragments. I will only say in closing, 
these fragments must not be lost. They are too valuable to be 
neglected, and scattered and wasted. Save them, prize them, 
profit by them. You may gather them, if you will, every day, 
and everywhere. Gather them up, garner them for future use, 
let the store-house be filled. 


+0 0 2 


** My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not decked with diamonds, and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen; my crown is called content; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy.” 


SHAKSPEARE, 
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DANGERS OF THE THEATRE. 


BY REV. H. DANIEL. 


Amonc the numerous temptations ‘vhich everywhere beset the 
path of the young and inexperienced, those of the theatre are 
prominent. It is recorded that “ Ata place of confinement for 
juvenile offenders, in one of our American cities, it was found, on 
examination, that a large portion of the boys began their course 
of crime by stealing money that they might buy tickets for the 
theatre !’’ Of fifteen young men from the country, who had been 
in the employment of a printer, in one of our large cities, for a 
few years, thirteen of them were ruined by going to the theatre! 
A distinguished attorney in the same city has been known to af- 
firm, that of the young men from the country who have studied 
law in his office, a very few only, escaped the general contagion. 
Ah! who can tell how many hearts have been wrung with unut- 
terable anguish, by the wreck of their brightest hopes respecting 
their children, seduced by the theatre, from their allegiance to 
piety and virtue! Yes! of that alluring place, 

“Such a tale we could tell, 
As would chill the warm heart.” 

We might depict the simple, warm-hearted boy, the pride of his 
father, the hope of his mother, drawn gradually and insensibly 
into the vortex of gay and fashionable amusement, then engulph- 
ed, and finally cast out, a hideous wreck, upon the desert shore of 
poverty and shame. We might represent him with a broken con- 
stitution, and perhaps a broken heart, returning to his miserable 
parents to give them the melancholy satisfaction of closing his dy- 
ing eyes, and following his body, with slow and mournful steps, to 
the grave. Or we might represent him, debased and desperate, 
wandering in poverty and shame, far away from the home of his 
early days, and at last lying down to die in the presence of stran- 
gers. Is this fancy? Would to God it were nothing more! But 
no! stern and too frequently recurring facts, prove it a melan- 
choly reality. We cite a single one. 

In his youth he was the gayest of the gay— the idolized child 
of favored parents, he was indulged to a fault; his every desire 
was gratified. He grew a handsome boy, polite and easy in his 
manners, gentle and amiable in his disposition; at school, all 
loved him, and in the innocent sports of the play-ground he was 
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leader — always the chosen one. When the time came for his 
Jeaving school and engaging in mercantile business, he mingled 
with new associates. Early in life he centred his affections upon a 
lovely girl of his own age. They were united in matrimony, and, 
for a time, never was there a happier couple. But, alas! the al- 
lurements of company, the theatre, the ball-room, and the tavern, 
provided temptations too powerful for his unsuspecting heart. 
Driven from his business, excluded from virtuous society, divore- 
ed from his heart-broken wife, deserted by all his friends, he be- 
came an outcast and a beggar. Had he, in his last moments, the 
ability to speak, and the inclination to communicate, methinks he 
would have addressed those surrounding his dying couch in some 
such language as this: 

“ Beware of the theatre! it first led mein youth, and I was 
easily led, into immoral indulgences. Itis no difficult task to 
trace the primary step of my destruction, to the lobbies of the 
theatre, and its infatuating connections, the bar and the coffee- 
room. There I spent my evenings ; works of a demoralizing ten- 
dency became my only reading, actors and actresses my only as- 
sociates. The tavern, the oyster-house and haunts of pleasure, 
finally drew me into their destructive labyrinths. I strove to 
avoid the fathomless gulf of misery into which I saw myself 
plunging, but, like a prisoner of despair, I strove in vain. I at- 
tempted to plead with myself the innocency of my indulged pleas- 
ures. It was the gratification of a harmless desire that induced 
me for the first time to cross the threshhold of the theatre. It 
would not do. I could not allay the pangs of an already wound- 
ed conscience. Well do I remember when the curtain rose for 
the first time to my astonished view, how my heart bounded for 
joy as I viewed the rich and dazzling scenery, and drank in the 
deceitful representations of the actors. The play was the ‘ Road 
to Ruin,’ a true semblance of my future destiny ; but little did I 
then think that I had taken the first step towards consequences 
fraught with my eternal destruction.. The glittering attractions 
of the stage soon drew me there again, and too soon did I become 
infatuated with its seductive charms. One fatal step led on to 
another, until I found myself sliding rapidly down the steep abyss 
of ruin.” 

A little restorative procured from the distant nurse of the ward, 


aroused for a moment, in the struggling effort to swallow, the dy- 
9 
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ing man, from what appeared to be his sleep of death. Called by 
his own familiar name, he again, and for the last time in this 
world, looked at the attending physician; but, O! it was a fear 
ful look. Heaving a deep-drawn, deathly sigh, he put out his 
emaciated and cold hand, and attempted to speak: his voice fail- 
ed him ; he recovered himself and made a second effort; it was a 
desperate one. “O, W ,” calling the physician by name,— 
“ the theatre, the first fruits of my transgression, is sending my 
poor, lost soul, to hell; O! admonish the, the, the” — young, he 
would have said, but his utterance and his breath were simultane- 
ously interrupted by the death gurgle. After several ineffectual 
attempts to breathe freely, during which he firmly yet insensibly 
grasped the physician’s hand, he gave one long gasp, and was no 
more — his unfettered spirit had forsaken its clay tabernacle, and 
winged its flight into the eternal world. 

Late hours, which prevent all evening devotion, expose to 
strong temptations, and shroud in darkness “deeds without a 
name,” seem intimately connected with the amusements of the 
stage. Every theatre has a splendid and well-furnished bar, or 
saloon, as it is called, where the friends of the drama quench 
their thirst and inflame their passions. Almost every establish- 
ment of this kind is flanked by taverns, recesses and houses of 
ill-fame, which, from their nearness to the theatre, bring enormous 
rents to their mercenary proprietors. That habits of intempe- 
rance are often acquired as a consequence of attending the thea- 
tre, is a fact but too well attested in the meloncholy history of 
thousands. Thus late hours, intemperance and licentiousness, 
dark and melancholy trio! appear naturally and necessarily to 
associate themselves with the amusements of the theatre. And 
why is it, we may well inquire, that this institution comes so di- 
rectly into competition with the claims of religion, temperance, 
and chastity ? Why should not the great and good of every age 
and sex declaim against its numberless influences of immoral ten- 
dency? Why should not every effort be put forth to prevent the 
blood of the ruined, being found any longer upon its walls? 
“ Hearken unto me, now, therefore, O ye sons of men! Let not 
your heart decline to her ways; go not astray in her paths. For 
she hath cast down many wounded, yea, many strong men have 


been slain by her. Her house is the way to hell, going down to 
the chambers of death.” 
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THE TIGER. 


BY E. PORTER DYER. 


O, what a dreadful beast is here, 
Which we the tiger call, 

He’s strong and fierce, he prowls about 
The forests of Bengal. 


You would not like, I think, to meet 
A tiger in the dark; 

But Noah did not fear to take 
A tiger in the ark. 


When God was pleased to call the beasts, 
To Noah’s ark they came: 

The fiercest beast was gentle then — 
The tiger’s heart was tame. 


But now to meet a tiger’s eyes, 
Alone, and in the night 

| Would be, to even the bravest man, 

| A most distressing sight. 

| How thankful, children, you should be 
There are no tigers here, — 

That you may run, and jump and play, 
And tigers never fear. 


| 


If wicked little boys or girls 





Should e’er like tigers fight, 
Dear children you must not do so, 
Because it is not right. 


God never made your little hands 
In fighting to engage,— 

He would not have your precious souls 
To burn with tiger rage. 
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EDITOR’S CHAT WITH HIS YOUNG READERS. 
“T DID’NT THINK. 


“ Oscar! what are you doing ?” said a father to his son, who was brandish 
ing his knife at the table as he had done before. 

“ T did'nt think, father,” replied Oscar, as if he had just come to his senses, 

“ Didn’t think ?”” added Mr. A. — “‘ the same old story again! When will 
you learn to think? It was only yesterday that you threw a stone and excused 
yourself by this same * Did’nt think.” 

“ Yes,” said his mother, “ and it is not two hours since he said “ By Jupiter,’ 
because he ‘ did’nt think.’ There must be some trouble back of this “ did'nt 
think” that needs looking after.” 

Now, Oscar was not the only thoughtless boy. There are a great many 
just like him, and girls, too, who do wrong things for the want of thinking. 
“Think before you leap,” is an old adage; but Oscar was one of the boys who 
leap first. By so doing, they get into difficulty. They seem to believe that it 
is some excuse for their evil deeds, that they “ Did’nt think.” But this is not 
true. How very thoughtless a boy must be to do so many evil things without 
thinking. Something ought to be done to jog his memory every day. I 
wonder why he thinks to go to bed and get up, to eat breakfast and dinner, to 
play ball, fly his kite, and do a hundred other things that he never forgets. If 
I were one of the Oscars I should fear that I would’nt think to eat, and so starve 


to death, or forget to play and thereby lose the use of my limbs for the want 
of exercise. 

How is it, Billy, Jemmie, Harry, Lizzie, Katie? Why do not the ‘ did'nt 
think’ boys and girls forget to do wrong as often as they forget to do right ? 
What queer memories some of the children have now-a-days, to forget the 


good and remember the bad! They must have wicked hearts, which are very 
apt to make short memories. 


THE KIND LITTLE GIRL, 


A very poor man had a very good little girl. She had a fat, chubby, sweet 
face, and her cheeks looked like peaches when they are ripe. Her hair hung in 
ringlets all over her head, and some rich fathers would have made her look 
like a fairy with nice dresses and costly trinkets. But Lulu’s father was poor, 
and her clothes were only decent; but she, sweet girl, was kind and good, 
which is better than to be rich. Riches have spoiled a great many little girls, 
but Lulu had no chance to be spoiled in this way. 

One day she saw a lame old man going by, wretchedly clad, with a pack on 
his back. Lulu thought he must be cold or hungry, or need something to make 
him more comfortable, so out she ran, without saying anything to her mother, 
and soon overtook the stranger. 

“Man!” said she, “ My father always gives poor folks something to eat: 
wont you come back and get some bread.” 

The old man turned about as if he were surprised. Perhaps he thought a 
bird of paradise had just dropped down there and was singing. He was 
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unused to such soft, sweet voices as that; and then her message was so kind 
and good ! ' 

Lulu thought the old man did not understand her because he stood and 
gazed upon her in silence. So she said again, 

“ My father always gives poor folks something to eat. Won’t you go back 
with me and get some bread.” 

The old man smiled —he could not help it. If he had felt cross, we doubt 
if the cross could have kept down that smile. He turned about, and Lulu took 
his hand and led him back to the house. 


What do you suppose her mother thought when she saw her little daughter 
-leading in that ragged stranger ? 


“Here mother,” said Lulu, “is a poor lame man who is hungry, won’t you 
give him some bread ?” 

Her mother looked pleased, and hastened to feed the stranger, while Lulu 
set him a chair close by the fire, and viewed him from head to foot, as if she 
thought he were Lazarus, as poor and good. 

We need not tell you how long he stayed, nor what he said about Lulu when 
he went away. We are more concerned to know what our yonng readers will 
think and say about this kind little girl. Was it not a beautiful spirit that 
caused her to think of the beggar’s wants? Ought not every boy and girl to 
be as thoughtful and kind? Remember the charming hyma, 

** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 


Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above. 


** Little Seeds of mercy, 
Sown by youthful hands, 
Grow to bless the nations 
Far in distant lands.’’ 


EXCURSION ON LAKE WINNIPISAUEEE, OR WINNIPISEOGEE. 
BY REV. RB. M. SARGENT. 


“ HurRAud for a ride im the steam boat on the lake! O, Clarence, run get 
your hat ; Pa says we may have aride,” cried out my boy of five to his brother 
of three. 

“O, good! good! Ma, get my hat and coat, quick.” 

Soon the kind horse Nellie is harnessed to the carriage, and the minister 
escapes for a day of vacation, and his laboring wife leaves her toils, while the 
boys are in high glee, and kind friends in other carriages accompany us. The 
few clouds of the morning break away, and the sun comes out clear and beau- 
tiful. We reach Alton at the extreme South East corner of lake Winnipisaukee, 
before the arrival of the first train from Dover, on the Cochecho Rail Road, 
and leave our teams at a hotel which looks out upon the shore, the wharf, and 
the quiet waters of the bay. Soon the boys are delighted with the arrival of 
the puffing engine and noisy train, and we go on board the pleasant Steamer 
Dover. ‘Now, boys, be quiet and keep out of the way.” 

**See pa, see them draw back that bridge, and pull in those ropes. O, hear 
the engine, and now we go.” ‘The great wheels roll round, the paddles break 
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the still surface, the waters dash up by the sides, and, turning, we start on the 
voyage. We see the beautiful little Merrymeeting river, as it empties into 
the bay often called by the same name, though now more known as Alton bay, 
and we glide along that narrow and romantic strip of water between high, 
rough wooded hills on either side, with occasional views of the farms and the 
houses of the farmers. After a few miles we pass through a narrow gate into 
theymore open waters of the Lake itself. 

“OQ, Papa, just look away off there very far and see the beautiful water.” It 
gleams among the islands, it glances out in distant reaches, blue and quivering 
in the gentle breeze or sparkliag in the sun. The name of this lake has been 
spelt in many different ways, but it is now becoming common to conform the 
spelling to the pronunciation, Winnipisaukee, with the accents on the first and 
fourth syllables. The meaning of the word is disputed. A poetical idea is 
that it means “The smile of the Great Spirit,” as Whittier several times 
suggests, but no such meaning can be got out of these sounds, if they represent 
Indian words. It more probably is a compound of Indian words meaning 
“The beautiful water of the high lands.” And all around it are hills and 
mountains, and it is itself far elevated above the sea. 

“O, papa, what is that white village close to the water ?” “ That is Wolfboro’, 
my son. You see the large hotel, a fine summer retreat from the noise and dust 
of the city, and a healthy location overlooking the lake. You also distinguish 
the Academy and two churches, one Congregational and the other Christian 
Baptist. We touch at the wharf and stop a few moments at Wolfboro’, having 
gone up into a‘small bay for that purpose, and as we go out we notice on one 
side the charming, secluded cove, called “ Winter Harbor,” lined with maple 
forests, and before us on the other side, the peculiar opening between two 
islands named the “ Barn door,” where the fisherman in his boat is seen draw- 
ing the shining trout from the water. 

We turn now to the West, into the broad portion of the lake. That island 
which rises so high on our left and to the south of our present course, forming 
a peculiar land mark, is Rattlesnake island, and several of those reptiles have 
within a few years been killed there. It looks craggy and uuinviting. 

“ Papa, papa, see those birds? see them swim, and now they fly.” “ Those 
are wild ducks, my son, and the hunters have shot so many that they are not 80 
thick now as they used to be on this lake.” 

On the south are the Belknap Mountains, with three high peaks together, 
sometimes seeming one, and sometimes three, like the Trinity in the Godhead, 
and then a long range of lower ridges, stretching off through Gilford and 
Gilmanton. On the the east are several hills and mountains, two of which are 
peculiarly marked. 

“ O, pa, that one looks like our old crower’s head.” ‘ Yes, my son, and so it 
is called ‘Cropple Crown,’ and the other one near it, that drops off steep on 
one side, is called ‘ Tumble down Dick,’ and if Dick should fall there, he would 
have along tumble.” That long mountain, dark with forests, rising to the north 
beyond those pleasant farms, is Ossipee Mountain, and to the west of it and 
far beyond we see a lofty mountain, furrowed by a vast gorge, and showing its 
white rocks on its bold and noble front, that is appropriately named “ White 
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face.” One beautiful autumn day your papa, my boys, climbed up its rugged 
sides, following the channel of that roaring brook which pours down through 
the ravine and the woods, and from its top he had a splendid view of the 
mountains, hills, towns, villages, farms lakes, ponds, and varied scenery of this 
most romantic portion of country. ‘ Were there any bears, papa?” 

“JT did not see any on the mountain, though I saw their tracks, and the 
path where they broke through the woods.” 

* But O, see that white suummit, between Whiteface and Ossipee, that is 
Chocorna Peak, where an old Indian cursed the land, and then threw himself 
over the precipice to escape the cruel white man’s gun. And beyond 
Chocorna, rising high, white, pearly in the distance, tinged a little with the 
blue of the air, yet not so dark as some of the other mountains, looking some 
like a cloud, yet distinctly marked in the clear sky of this summer day, behold 
Mount Washington, grand old summit, strong and firm, looking like a throne 
among the other mountains. We can see it only for a short distance from this 
lake, for the nearer and lower hills hide its majesty,” as a good lady says, 
“Just as the little affairs of this life hide the glories of heaven, and the 
thoughts of eternity from our minds.” 

West of Whiteface, are seen Black Mountain covered with dark hemlock 
forests, and others of the Sandwich range, with those which stretch off toward 
Franconia. And we see part of those wild, romantic, peaked summits cutting 
the sky like saw teeth, from which resemblance the Spaniards name such 
ranges “ Sierra.” 

But look at the lake, and see what brief glimpses we get between islands 
and points of land, of long arms of water reaching up among the farms and 
reflecting so beautifully all the many objects on the shores. How we should 
love to take a boat and have leisure to explore those romantic bays, and coves, 
and quiet places where the ripple plays along the shore. That large island is 
Cow Island, and near by, under its protection, and sheltered by it from the 
west wind which in winter sweep over the lake with great force, is little Calf 
Island. 

“Ts not that funny to have a cow and a calf among the islands ?” 

Then there is Long Island, noted for its fertility and for the origin of an 
early kind of corn. 

“Ts that a light-house standing up so high, and looking so strange?” 
“No, it is a farmer’s corn-barn, built on a prominent point on the island and 
overlooking the lake.” 

“But see before us that beautiful village at the western point of the lake.” 
“That is Centre Harbor, with its excellent hotel and two meeting houses. 
The Congregational is the one to the left, on higher ground than the other. 
To the north west of the village you see Red Hill, with its double summits 
overlooking the lake, a place of noted resort in summer for its fine and 
romantic views. Indeed almost all these mountain and hill summits present 
beautiful or magnificent prospects, varied according to their positions and 
heights. Over the lower hills you see the Prospect Mountain, near Plymouth, 
and the Squam range, circling that smaller lake studded with islands. 

“Hurrah, hurrah,” exclaimed both the boys, “see that other steamboat,” 
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and the “ Lady of the Lake” leaves Centre Harbor, just as we come to the 
wharf. It soon turns south and winds among the islands to the Weirs, a 
station on the Montreal Rail Road, at the outlet of the lake, a place formerly 
noted for its fisheries, as the name implies. 

Q, see those noble fish swimming in the clear water, papa, cannot we catch 
some? And O, papa, there is a butterfly, flying from the garden which comes 
down toward the shore, it is white and yellow and black all the colors that 
God could think! O, how beautiful He has made it.” 

After a brief stopping at the wharf and exchange of passengers, except those 
who, like ourselves, are on an excursion for the day, and intending to return, 
the boat cleaves again the smooth surface, and we go back to Alton, having 
another view of the many objects of interest seen on our former passage, and 
delighted with this whose excursion, we drive home from Alton, as the sun is 
bending to its golden setting in the west, and our quiet village gleams white 
among the hills. 


CULLED FLOWERS. 


THE PRAYING CHILD. 
“My children,” said a poor widow to her five little ones, “I have no food 
for you this morning, as all the bread in the house is gone, and I have no 
money to buy more. Pray to the good God to supply our need, for he has 


said “Call upon me in the time of trouble.” 

Little Christian, one of the widow’s children who was not more than six 
years of age, went on his way to school sad and hungry. 

But as he passed the door of the Church he saw that it was open and de- 
termined to enter in and pray there; for his mother’s dwelling was so small 
and crowded that he was never able to say his prayers quite alone. So he 
went into the Church, not knowing that any one was there, he knelt down in 
the middle aisle and said the following prayer :— 

“ Dear father in heaven, we children have nothing left to eat. Our mother 
has no food in the house for us, and without thy help we must all starve. 0 
Lord help us. Thou art rich and powerful, and to thee it is an easy thing to 
help us. Thou hast promised to do so therefore now fulfil thy word.” 

So prayed Christian with childlike simplicity, and then went to school. On 
his return home he saw the cloth laid for dinner, and bread, meat and eggs 
and rice, temptingly spread upon the table. 

“Thank God,” said little Christian, when he saw it. He has has heard my 
prayer. Mother, did a beautiful angel bring these things for us ?” 

“No,” replied the widow, “but God has sent them in answer to your 
prayers. When you were in the church you thought no one saw you but God; 
but there was a lady sitting in one of the pews, and she heard you pray, and 
saw you through the lattice work on the side of the pew. She sent us our 
feast; she is is the angel whom God raised up to help us. Now let us ask 
his blessing on our meal, and never forget my children, those sweet lines : 


** Trust the Lord, and wait his hour 
He will aid in love and power.” 
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SINGING AN IMPORTANT PART OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 


BY REV. 8. HUNT. 


* They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
‘They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild, warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive martyrs worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays, 
Compared with these Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt rapture raise 
No unison have they witly our Creator’s praise.” 


Tue recent ovation to the memory of Burns, on the occasion of 
the centennial anniversary of his birth-day, has turned the atten- 
tion of the public mind to his poetry. Of this, no purer specimen, 
or one that has a stronger hold upon the popular feeling, than the 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” And the cause of this is found not 
more in its poetic merit than in the touching and truthful picture 
it gives of domestic piety, especially as exhibited in the act of 
family worship. The painter’s brush, or the sculptor’s chisel 
cannot present more vividly the scene described than has been 
done by the poet’s pen. In this description, however, none can 
fail to see how necessary is the song of praise to the completeness 
of the picture sketched. That omitted, will leave it essentially 
defective and incomplete. But if, in this imaginary sketch, the 
voice of singing seem necessary to give it completeness and finish, 
is it not equally true, that in the actual service rendered or engag- 
ed in by Christian families, this feature should be introduced ? 
To suggest some of the more obvious reasons, that give counte- 
nance to such an idea, is the design of this paper. 

I. Singing the praises of God is clearly recognized in the Scrip- 
tures as an appropriate part of religious worship. Praise, equally 
with prayer and the reading of the Word, is insisted by the 
sacred writers. ‘It is a good thing,’’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘to give 
thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name.” Christ 
and his disciples sung a song as they sat, an holy family, around 
the table of the Last Supper. Paul and Silas sang praises in the 
prison at Philippi. To the Colossians, the apostle says, ‘‘ Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching and ad- 

10 
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monishing one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts unto the Lord.”’ Nothing can 
be plainer than the fact, that singing “ psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs” is a divinely recognized form of religious worship. 
If so, then by parity of reasoning, should it find a place, if there 
be the requisite ability, in the domestic worship of the family 
circle. 

II. Singing presents an appropriate mode of utterance to many 
of the sentiments and feelings which this service requires, and is 
calculated to secure. Without entering into the philosophy of 
music, either as a vehicle of thought and emotion, or a power to 
move the heart or kindle the sensibilities of the soul, the facts are 
obvious. From the lullaby of themursery, to the mingled voices 
of the great congregation, from the fascinating strains of the 
drawing-room to the stirring notes of the battle-field, through all 
the grades of human life, age, character and condition, music not 
only meets a common want, but becomes the legitimate expression 
of the feelings and sentiments of our common nature. How pecu- 


tiarly appropriate, therefore, must it be, asa vehicle of those ex- 
ercises of the heart and mind, which result from the combined do- 
mestic and religious history of the family circle. The joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears, both of the secular and sacred experi- 
ence of its members, cannot find utterance so appropriate and sat- 
isfactory as in the words and tones of the sacred song of praise, 


penitence and prayer. How fitting, therefore, must it be, as a 
part of that morning and evening sacrifice, which ascends from 
the domestic altar of the Christian household. 

Ill. Singing should be a part of family worship because of its 
tending to break up the monotony and formality into which this 
service is too liable to degenerate. When, as is too often the 
case, the worship of the morning consists simply of prayer, the 
danger is by no means inconsiderable, that it will be too summari- 
ly dispatched -¢ that, it will be interjected, as a kind of profune- 
tory ceremony between words and employments, not to say enter- 
tainments, very foreign to its spirit and proper observance. Al- 
most literally as ‘ the horse rusheth into the battle,” there is dan- 
ger that we shall rush into the Divine presence. Permit, howev- 
er, the more solemn act of kneeling before “a common mercy- 
seat” to be introduced by singing a song of praise for blessings 
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received, of penitence for sins committed and duties neglected, of 
prayer for pardon and grace needed, and there will be not only 
time for the feelings to be turned in the right direction, but a 
strong tendency in the service itself, to lead them there. Every 
one can see in the scene described by the poet, that in “ chanting 
their artless notes,” ‘‘ they tune their hearts,” and thus secure a 
delightful preparation for that service where 

“ Kneeling down to heaven’s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays.” 
Do not they who omit the sacred song in their family worship 
“put asunder what God hath joined together ?” 

IV. Singing at family worship will afford essential aid to the 
musical culture of the people. If “ practice makes perfect,” then 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, that singing a hymn, if 
only once daily, will afford such exercise of their musical gifts to 
the members of a family, as not only to retain what they have se- 
cured by the more formal tuition of the singing school or the pri- 
vate teacher, but also to improve the range and power of their ex- 


ecution. There are great and well-grounded complaints, often- 
times, that attainments made at great cost of time, labor and mon- 
ey, are lost for the simple lack of practice. The plan proposed, 
if adopted, would remove all occasion for such complaints ; and 
there are special occasions for the wish that such a plan should be 
adopted, and for such a purpose, in the newly awakened and grow- 
ing desire to introduce and sustain “ congregational singing.” 


Many are skeptical or faint-hearted about success in this move- 
ment, because of the general disuse of the habit of singing, into 
which our people have fallen. Having for years and generations 
even, permitted a choir, made up of a few volunteer singers, to 
perform this part of social and public worship, it follows, as a mat- 
ter of course, that the majority would cease to cultivate or use 
their musical powers. Consequently particular and persistent ef- 
fort will be found necessary to regain what has been lost, and re- 
vive what has been permitted to die. It surely then, can be no 
unfounded claim we urge when we say, “ that the general practice 
of singing at family worship will greatly promote the design and 
increase the numbers to engage in “ congregational singing.” 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


HIDDEN BEAUTIES OF THE BIBLE. 


WaysiIpE flowers have few attractions for us, who never studied their 
beauties. Daisies and butter-cups are so common, and lift up their tiny 
heads so thickly by the roadside, and on every little patch of grass around 
the garden, that we pass them by almost unnoticed. Perhaps, at length, 
however, some observing botanist comes along, and calls our attention to 
them in such a manner as to make us feel that even violets and butter- 
cups are beautiful. He takes one up, and shows us how God has display- 
ed his wisdom in the structure and color of each petal, and how very far 
it excels the most perfect work of art. He talks, expatiates, grows en- 
thusiastic and eloquent, until we catch some of the admiration spirit that 
pervades his soul. Sure enough, we feel now that God has left his im- 
press upon even the wayside flowers, and they become more radiant with 
his glory, just because they are wayside. We see what we never saw 
before, because our eyes have been cpened. We have learned some- 
thing. 

It is thus with many passages of the Bible. We have read them over 
and over without perceiving anything particularly marked in their sig- 
nificance. They have been to us, rather indifferent passages. Buta 
Christian, whose experience in Christ, is rich and deep, drops a word 
about one of these texts which gives entirely new ideas of its meaning. 
His remark opens a mine of wealth in it, richer than California’s, of 
which we never dreamed before. Perhaps at a prayer-meeting, a broth- 
er says, “As I was musing, this text came to my mind with peculiar 
force, and it has been to me meat and drink,” It is a new thought, too. 
It brings that passage to bear upon some point of Christian experience to 
which we had never applied it, and it becomes beautiful indeed. It blos- 
soms right out into a flower. It was nothing but a butter-cup before. It 
is now fragrant and glorious with the wisdom and truth of God. Some- 
times a minister, in his pastoral visits, hears casual remarks, by pious 
souls, which reflect light upon a text, so that he perceives a point and 


ring in it which he never saw before, and he goes home and writes one of 


his best sermons on the text. 

It is well to look after these wayside beauties of the Bible. Each pas- 
sage has a living truth in it, if we can only reach it. The languages in 
which it was origivally penned are dead, it is true, but the truths therein 
contained, were always alive. ‘The mind must be spiritually discerned to 
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get at the real gist of all these texts, and then they must be searched for 
as for hid treasure. A botanist may tell us in five minutes of things that 
he was years in finding out; so a Christian may proclaim, in a single 
off-hand sentence what, he did not discover until he had been ten years 
on the Lord’s side. 


SET MEN, 


THERE are at least two classes of men in every community —men of 
positive and negative qualities. The former know what they believe, and 
why they believe it ; always show their colors and generally stand by 
them. The latter are not so decided, and neighbors cannot tell so well 
where to find them on this, that, and the other question. Frequently an 
enterprise is projected, or a question mooted, with reference to which it 
is asked, “ how does Mr. So-and-so stand?’ One guesses that he thinks 
well of it, “though he is aman that does n’t say much ;” another is rath- 
er doubtful about his co-operation; while a third concludes that it will do 
no hurt to sound him. So this negative man is looked at and studied, 
and discussed twenty, thirty, forty years, and even then is no more posi- 
tive.. But his neighbor was always positive. He was born so and he, 
will die so. When he believes anything, he believes it. What he knows 
he knows. There is no half-way about him. He never sits on the 
fence. He doesn’t wait to see which way the wind blows. And you 
will observe this trait of his character in everything he does. If heis a 
blacksmith, his hammer strikes the anvil square and hard, and he makes 
the iron ring as the negative man cannot. If he is a farmer, he is what 
the neighbors call “a driver.’’? “Early to bed and early to rise,” is his 
motto, and there are no drones in his hive. See him hoe, shovel, rake 
—he does hoe, shovel, and rake indeed. Is he a statesman? He 
speaks and legislates right to the point. Men say of him, “he has back- 
bone,” and they say truly. His speeches come down pat upon the sub- 
ject, and there is a bite and nip to them which opponents always feel. 

We have noticed that people call these positive men, at least those of 
them who have this quality developed in the highest degree, sET MEN. 
They are set. Move them if you can. Try to frighten them out of 
their convictions. Offer them bribes. Flatter them intoa cringing poli- 
cy. No! you can accomplish nothing by these experiments. They are 
set — immovable, firm, substantial men. One of them is worth a whole 
dozen of your negative fellows who cannot be said to be exactly any- 
where on important questions. It is no objection to a man that he is 
set, if he is only set in the right direction. Then the more firmly set he 


is the better. The set men are those who have pushed the world for- 
ward in civilization. True, the negative men have gone along with 
them, but they have been little more than passengers. 
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POWER IN GROWTH. 


Ir is said that a ponderous mill-stone fell from its position and sunk 
down into the mire. Soon after, an acorn dropped into the hole in its 
centre, and was buried in the earth. In due time it rooted, sprang up, 
and rapidly assumed the form of atree. Years rolled by, and the acorn 
became the majestic oak, in whose branches the birds of the air lodged, 
and beneath whose shade weary men sat down to be refreshed. The 
mill-stone, we are told, is now raised a foot or more, from the top of the 
ground, by the growth of the oak. What levers and cattle could not ac- 
complish, has been done by the growth of the acorn that we tread be- 
neath our feet. This is power, 

It is an illustration of the power there is in moral growth. Dropa 
single truth of the gospel into good soil, and though it be buried under 
corrupt forms and customs, and the unchristian governments and institu- 
tions of ages, it will lift them all off by its silent but certain growth. It 
has done this many times, and will do it many times more, ere He whose 
right it is shall reign. The mill-stone of corrupt power in the earth is 
yet to be lifted from the nations in darkness, by this growth of the gos: 
pel. Wars will not do it. Legislation will not do it. Learning will not 
do it. Nothing but the gospel that advances silently, and strong as the 
oak grows, can bring this to pass. 


MUST NOTS. 


Some parents are continually dealing out “ must nots.” Every mis- 


take, error and disobedience of their children is met with one of these 
harmless and easily said “ must nots.” There is no force in them —no 
authority — they are too common to possess either. One of them utter- 
ed quarterly is worth more than a thousand of them all spoken in a hun- 
dred days. Webster says that must means “ to be obliged,” which is 
quite imperative, certainly. But spoken in the way indicated, it is rath- 
er exparte advice, which children heed or not, as they please. Of course 
it is better not to say it at all, unless it is better said. If, when a mother 
says must, she does not mean must, but only “I advise you,” she better 
not speak at all. Children need to know what words mean, and general- 
ly they want to know. If they see that must not signifies cnly “I think 
you had better not,” they care no more for a must than they do for any 
other unauthoritative word. It is just the way to weaken and spoil fami- 
ly government. It does not require some great sledge hammer of com- 
mand, like “knock your brains out,’ or, “lick you within an inch of 
your life,’”’ to destroy authority. This will do it effectually, but it is not 
absolutely necessary that the ruin come in this way. A must that means 
little or nothing is about as good as one of these sledge hammers to break 
the arm of authority. 
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WASTEFUL HABITS. 
Tue reader has observed, doubtless, that nearly all men who have be- 
come wealthy by their own exertions, were from the beginning very eco- 
nomical. He must have noticed, also, that those who have enjoyed good 


opportunities to acquire property and failed, have been wasteful. The 


operation of these two principles may be observed at all times, in every 
community, to some extent. Some men and women use no more of any- 
thing than what is absolutely required to meet necessities. They strike 
only one match at a time, burn only the necessary number of sticks of 
wood at once, purchase just the quantity of meat to go round, and yet 
never seem to come short. On the other hand, some hesitate not to light 
a whole card of matches at a time, and burn out twice the quantity of 
wood necessary to cook a dinner or heata room. Some housekeepers use 
far more soap, butter, tea, &c., than others for the same number of per- 
sons, and the same amount of labor. A cup full of soap goes in where 
two tea-spoons full would answer, and tea enough for a dozen is made, 
when there are only four or five to serve. Here is the secret of one per- 
son's failure, while another succeeds. For this reason, some men who 
earn a great deal never appear to get along very well. They are al- 
ways behind hand. It is probable that wastefal habits may have conside- 
rable to do with such cases. The individuals may not be aware that 
such habits are theirs. They can hardly see how better economy than 
they observe could be instituted without being niggardly and small. It is 
because such habits insinuate themselves into one’s life, through the dai- 
ly practices of a series of years. It is not necessary to be penurious in 
trying to be economical, nor to be wasteful in aiming to be generous. 
There is an economy that goes hand in hand with benevolence, as there 


is a generosity that runs into a censurable wastefulness. 
—> +. 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


THE GIPSIES. 
Tue Literary Journal has an excellent article upon the Gipsies, from 
the pen of Rev. E. E. Adams, which we copy below :-— 


“Our subject is, ‘ The Gipsies.’ We turnto it from no especial pre- 
disposition, from no feelings early awakened about this mysterious and 
wandering people, much less from the cause which they themselves assert 
for the early and continued interest felt in them by Borrow, the chroni- 
cler of their Spanish tribes, namely, that his soul once tenanted the body 
of a gipsy. 

“ This is a race of human beings but little known among us. Indeed, 
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the impression is not a rare one, that they are a kind of semi-human, 
semi-supernatural beings, that they are w:zards and witches — can fly 
over the sea, enter the crack of a door, and hover about mortals unseen, 

“ You are probably aware that the singular people of whom we speak, 
are wandering tribes, securing a precarious living, without the advantag- 
es of fixed laws, and social ‘organizations. They were first known in 
G srmany, in 1409, Nine years later they were seen in Sw itzerland, and 
twenty-four years after, in lialy, whence, in the course of five years, they 
found their way into France, Spain and Great Britain. At the present | 
day their numbers are few in Franee. In England there are about 18,- 
000; in Spain, 70,000; in Hungary, 50,000 ; in Turkey, as many more, 
Constantinople being thronged with them. Great numbers are met in 
Russia. There are not less than 700,000 in the world. In whatever 
country they are found, they preserve their peculiar habits and language, 
and are distinct from all other people in their features and personal man- 
ners. In Turkey they are distinguishable by their dark eyes, brows, 
complexion, and black hair, and by-aversion to labor, and a propensity to 
petty thefts. And these are their characteristics in all lands. There 
are great numbers of gipsies in Persia. Many speculations have been 
indulged with regard to their origin. It has been a prevalent notion 
that they were of Egyptian descent — their name being considered as in- 
dicating the same. But thos: who suppose them to be of Hindostanee or 
Sudar extraction, have much the best proof on their side. A real gipsy 
has an eye, countenance, mouth, hand, ankle, and quickness of manners, 
strongly indicative of Hindoo origin. 

“The testimony of the most intelligent travellers, many of whom have 
long resided in India, fully confirms this opinion. And, indeed, persons 
who have not visited the Asiatic continent, but have seen natives of Hin- 
dostan, have noticed the marked similarity of manners and features ex- 
isting between them and the gipsies. 

“The Hindoo Sudar delights in horses, tinkering, music and fortune- 
telling ; so does the gipsy. In Moscow, the gipsies have, by their skill 
in music, realized an amount of wealth and secured such a reputation, as 
to have married into distinguished Russian families. They adopt the 
Greek religion, but only to please the Emperor, and secure to them- 
selves, in consequence, a more permanent footing in the country. 

“They resemble the Sudar tribes of India, in their wandering habits, 
in their light tents and blankets. The Sudars eat the flesh of nearly every 
unclean creature, nor are they careful that the flesh of such creatures 
should be fresh. ‘The gipsies imitate them in this disgusting choice of 
food. Dogs and cats are eaten by them. and even carrion. It is a com- 
mon saying among them, ‘ 7hat which God kills, is better than that killed 
by man.’ In this respect, however, they are improving. 

“ The strongest evidence of their Hindoo origin, is found in the great 
resemblance their own language bears to the Hindostanee. Grellman, a 
distinguished student of languages, states that twelve words of every 
thirty in their vocabulary, are either pure Hindostanee or intimately re- 
lated to it. 

“ This language they call gibberish, and believe it to have been invent- 
ed by their forefathers, for secret purposes. It is not peculiar to one, or 
a few of their tribes, but common to all in Europe and Asia. 
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“ Bishop Heber records in his journal, an account of an encampment 
of wretched tents of mats with baskets, ponies, goats, &c., so like gipsies 
he had seen in England, that, on asking who they were, he was not sur- 

rised to hear his guide give them that very name. 

« A well-known nobleman of England, who had resided many years in 
India, taking shelter under a tree during a storm, near a camp of gipsies, 
was surprised to hear them use several words which he well knew to be 
Hindostanee, and going up to them, he found them able to ecnverse with 
him in that language. 

“ A returned missionary met a gipsy at the house of Father Crabb, 
the gipsy’s friend, in Southampton, England, and having conversed with 
her a long time, in the language of Hindostan, declared that her people 
must have once known that language well. 

“ Lord Teignmouth, who knew the Indian language, once said to a 
gipsy — ‘ Tue burra tsetur,’ that is, ‘ Thou arta thief.’ She immediately 
replied, ‘No; I am nota thief. I live by fortune-telling’ Wandering 
tribes have been found in Nubia, who have for centuries conversed in the 
same dialect. The name of this people has indaced many to suppose, 
that they had an Egyptian origin; but there is nothing in their habits, or 
language, or reminiscence, that indicates such a fact. And yet they may 
have derived their name from the fact of having passed through Egypt 
into the European nations. 

“Tt is believed by those who have had the best opportunity to study 
the matter, that in the earliest years of the 14th century, there was a gen- 
eral migration of the Sudars, a caste among the Asiasic Indians, occasion- 
ed by the ravages of Timur Beg, who, having become a Mahommedan, 
took up arms for the purpose of making proselytes to that idolatry. These 
Sudars, being of the lowest caste, and unable to find sympathy or shelter 
among the other castes, fled, and having escaped the armies of Timur 
found their way into the neighboring countries. They werea degraded 
people ; considered as the lowest of the human race, and with an army 
seeking their destruction, they had every motive to leave, and none to re- 
main in their native land. Perhaps the most natural course for them on 
their way to Europe, was over the Persian deserts, along the Persian 
Gulf to the mouth of the Euphrates, thence to Bossara, into the deserts 
of Arabia, and thence into Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez. 

“ But a few years from this period, they were spread into all the Euro- 
pean nations. They never visit the Norman Islands, and but few visit 
Irelaud, They consider the name ‘ Gipsies’ as disgraceful, probably be- 
cause it seems to be synonymous with crime and vagrancy. Their Indi- 
an name is Zingaree,or Cincari. Along the Ganges they are called 
Noth, or Beania — the former signifying a rogue, the latter, dancer or 
tumbler. 

“ Having escaped sword in their own country, they were obliged to live 
by plunder in other lands. Indeed, in the 15th century they became 
dangerous and burdensome in the nations which they visited, They 
came by thousands over the Pyrenees into Spain, swept along the shores 
of its rivers, and plundered the husbandmen, who were without defence. 

“Throughout Hungary, France and England, they were like so many 
locusts. Laws were enacted against them. They were at length not 
only resisted and brought somewhat under legal regulations, but measures 
were carried to the extreme, and they were persecuted. Every crime in 
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the land, whose perpetrator was not discovered, was charged upon the 
gipsies. They were executed tor the smallest offence, and even on sus- 
picion, or on the most flimsy and even false testimony, until at length 
they were obliged to live by cunning and plunder. W ithin a few years 
the English and Prussian laws have been more lenie nt, and the result is 
that the gipsies are more submissive and less troublesome. In England, 
they have come under the influence of Christianity, and many have 
shown a truly religious spirit. We hope for them, at length, a Christian 
civilization, and the blessings of refined nationality. 


ROMANTIC HISTORY OF A CLERGYMAN 


Dr. SpraGve’s “ Annals ” furnish the following romantic history of a 
distinguished Episcopalian clergyman, Rev. Leonard Cutting, who was 
born at Great Yarmouth, (England,) in 1724. Of the circumstances 
which led Mr. C. to seek a home in this country, the following is furnish- 
ed by Bishop Onderdonk, of New York : 


“Mr. Cutting had, as an intimate college-mate and friend, a young 
gentleman belonging to a wealthy, and, I believe, noble family. Young 
Cutting himself had little pecuniary means left, after meeting the expens- 
es of his university education, Without due reflection on the expenses 
of such a tour, he entered into an agreement with his friend that they 
should travel extensively on the continent of Europe. Before they had 
proceeded far, Cutting’s funds were becoming reduced, and he found it 
necessary to return to England. He was a young man of excellent char- 
acter and very independent feelings, with something of a love of adven- 
ture. Soon after his return, he was ina London coffee-house standing 
by himself, and ruminating on the best mode of turning his talents and 
education to useful account in after life, when a Virginian captain, who 
was about to sail, came in, exclaiming, with aloud voice —‘ Who's for 
America ?’ 

“The idea immediately flashed upon Cutting’s mind that he would go 
and seek his fortune in the new world. He accordingly responded to 
the captain that he was. No time was to be lost, as the vessel was just 
ready to quit her moorings in the Thames. Cutting’s wardrobe was soon 
in portable condition, and he on board. The payment of passage money 
being demanded, he was obliged to acknowledge that he had nothing to 
pay. In this emergency, agreeably to a usage then very common with 
immigrants to this country, he became what was called a ‘ redemption- 
er;’ that is, he bound himself to the captain, so that, on his arrival 
Virginia, his time, for a certain period, was to be at the captain’s dispos- 
al, for employment in his (the captain’s) behalf, the latter having the 
privilege of selling this claim to another party. An arrangement of this 
sort it was understood was not considered at ail degrading or even disre- 
putable. Mr. Cutting had commended himself during the voyage to the 
captain’s regard and esteem as a very exemplary young man, intelligent, 
honorable and trust-worthy, and entitled to the fullest confidence. He 
therefore desired so to dispose of his claim on his passenger’s time and 
services, as might be most for the interest and comfort of the latter. 

“ Soon after his arrival in Virginia he had an opportunity of convers- 
ing on this subject with a lady who wished to secure the services of an 
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intelligent white man on her plantation, in the capacity of superintendent 
and confidential man of business. The post was in due time filled by Mr. 
Cutting, to the lady’s entire satisfaction. The climate, however, did not 
agree with him, a circumstance which rendered a change highly desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary. About this time Mr. Cutting’s employer re- 
ceived a visit from a lady friend who owned a farge farm in New Jersey. 
She, too, wished the services in the business of her farm, of a suitable 
person, in somewhat the capacity filled by Mr. Cutting for her Virginia 
friend. ‘The latter, though regretting to part with him, recommended 
him so highly that the } New Jersey lady became the purchaser of the re- 
mainder of the time and services in consideration of which he had had 
his passage to America. 

“ What was exactly the line in which these services were rendered, in 
his new home, I do hot know. The cutting down of a tree was probably 
an extra piece of labor. In this, however, he was on one occasion engag- 
ed, the tree standing near the road. While he was thus at work, a gen- 
tleman passed by on horseback. It was the Rev, Mr. Cooke, missionary 
from the Society for Propagating the gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
back of the w ood-cutter was turned toward him, and he saw that he had 
placed himself in such a position that the tree in falling would inevitably 
crush him. He stopped his horse and said, ‘My friend, I fear you do 
not know much about cutting down trees.’ He immediately turned and 
told Mr. Cooke that indeed he did not, as it was the first time he had 
ever attempted such a feat. On seeing his face, Mr. Cooke exclaimed 
with much surprise, ‘Why, Cutting, is that you?’ The answer was, 
‘Cooke, i is that you ?” They had known each other at the University, 
and Mr. Cooke was entirely ignorant of his quondam friend’s being in 
this country. Highly interesting interviews of course followed, the result 
of which was Mr. Cooke’s coming to New York, and laying his case be- 
fore the President of King’s (now Columbia) College, and the rector of 
Trinity Church. The former wished to have an additional tutor in the 
college,and ample satisfaction being given of Mr. Cutting’s fitness for the 
station, a purse was raised for purehs ising the remainder of his time, and 
he was installed as a college tutor. This, according to the college cata- 
logue, took place in 1796.” 


A NEW WAY OF PAYING SUBSCRIBERS. 


An Exchange has the following very instructive incident which thou- 
sands might read to their profit :— 


A correspondent gives the following amusing account of the way a farm- 
er was taught how “cheaply he could take the papers. The ‘lesson is 
worth pondering by a good many men we “ wot of.” 

“ You have hens at home, of course. Well, I will send yon my paper 
one year for the proceeeds of a single hen for one season, merely the pro- 
ceeds. It seems preposterous to imagine the products of a single hen 
will pay the subscription ; perhaps it won’t — but I make the offer.” 

“ Done,” exclaimed farmer B———-; “ ] agree to it,’ and appealed 
to me as a witness to the fact. 

The farmer we nt away apparently much elated with the conquest, and 
the editor went on his way rejoicing. 

Time rolled around, and the world revolved on its axis, and the sun 
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moved in its orbit just as it formerly did, the farmer received his paper 
regularly, and regaled himself with the information from it. He not 
only knew the affairs of his own country,” but became conversant upon the 
leading topics of the’day, and the political and financial convulsions of 
the times. THis children delighted, too, in perusing the contents of their 
weekly visitor. In shorty he said, “he was surprised at the progress in 
himself and family, in general information.” 

Sometime in the month of Septtmber, I happened up again in the of- 
fice, when who should enter but our old friend farmer B———. 

“ How do you do, Mr. B ?” said the editor, extending his hand, 
and his countenance lit up with a bland smile; “ take a chair, sir, and be 
seated; fine weather we have.”’ 

“Yes, sir, quite fine indeed,” answered the farmer, shaking the proffer- 
ed “paw” of the editor, and then a short silence ensued, during which 
our friend :s———— hitched his chair backward and forward, twirling his 
thumbs abstractedly, and spit profusely. Starting up quickly, he said, 
addressing the editor-— 

“ Mr. D———-, I have brought you the proceeds of that hen.” 

It was amusing to see the peculiar expression of the editor as he fol- 
lowed the farmer down to the wagon. I could hardly keep my risibles 
down. 

When at the wagon, the farmer commenced handing over to the editor 
the products of the hen, which, on being counted, amounted to eighteen 
pullets, worth a shilling each, and a number of dozen of eggs, making in 
the aggregate, at the least calculation, $2 50, one dollar more than ,the 
price of the paper. 

“ No need,” said he, “ of men not taking a family newspaper and _ pay- 
ing for it, too. I don’t miss this from my roost, yet I have paid for a 
year’s subscription, and a dollar over. All folly, sir; there is no man 
but can take a paper; it’s charity, sir; charity, you know, commences at 
home.’’ 

“ But,”’ resumed the editor, “I will pay for what is over the subscrip- 
tion. I did not intend this as a means of profit, but rather to convince 
you. I will pay you for—” 

“ Not a bit of it, sir, a bargain is a bargain, and I am already repaid, 
sir — doubly paid, sir; and whenever a neighbor makes the complaint I 
did, I will relate to him the hen story. Good day, gentlemen.” 


EVERETT’S MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. 

In No. 5, of his “Mount Vernon Papers” published in the New 
York Ledger, Mr. Everett makes the following beautiful apostrophe to 
the Donati Comet, which recently attracted the admiring gaze of the 
world :— 


“ Return, then, mysterious traveller, in the depths of the heavens, nev- 
er again to be seen by the eyes of men now living! Thou hast truly 
run thy race with glory, millions of eyes have gazed upon thee with 
wonder ; but they shall never look upon thee again. Since thy last ap- 
pearance in these lower skies, empires, languages and races of men have 
passed away ; the Macedonian, the Alexandrian, the Augustan, the Par- 
thian, the Byzantine, the Saracenic, the Ottoman dynasties, sunk or 
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sinking into the gulf of ages. Since thy last appearance, old continents 
have relapsed into ignorance and new worlds have come out from behind 
the veil of waters. The Magian fires are quenched on the hill-tops of 
Asia; the Egyptian hierogrammatist has lost his cunning; the oracles are 
dumb. Wisdom now dwells in furtherest Thule, or in newly discovered 
worlds beyond the sea. Haply, when wheeling up again from the celes- 
tial abysses, thou art once more seen by the dwellers on the earth, the 
languages we speak shall also be forgotten, and science shall have fled to 
the uttermost corners of the earth. But even then, His hand, that now 
marks out thy wondrous circuit, shall still guide thy course ; and then, as 
now, Hesper will smile at thy approach, and Arcturus, with his sons, re- 
joice at thy coming.” 


HOW TO RENDER COW’S MILK MORE SUITABLE FOR 
CHILDREN, 


Dr. GuMmpRECHT prefaces his observations by remarking upon the 
fact that milk often disagrees with children, producing indigestion, acidi- 
ty, flatulence, cholic, diarrhoea, &c., &c. In consequence of this, it has 
been proposed to improve it by the addition of water and sugar of milk, 
which experience has proved to have imperfectly attained the object in 
view. Reflecting on the effect of salt in rendering the food for adults 
not only more palatabie, but also more digestible, increasing the activity 
of the glands of digestion, and rendering the albuminous substance and 
fat soluble in the fluids of the stomach, Dr. Gumprecht was led to the 
idea of adding salt to milk, both for weaned and older children, with the 
result of not only preventing the derangement of digestion, but moreover 
of removing them in cases where they previously existed. No author 
who has written on the nutriment of weaned children, has spoken of this 
most useful addition to milk ; but a Dutch physician mentioned to Dr. 
Gumprecht, in conversation, that in his practice in Holland, he had fre- 
quently added a little salt to milk for weaned children, with most satis- 
factory consequences. 

In the rural districts of Holland, salt is frequently added to the fodder, 
for pigs and cattle, for the purpose of preventing diarrhea, which so often 
exists in consequence of imperfect digestion, and this suggested the add- 
ing salt to milk, not merely for healthy children, but for strumous chil- 
dren and such as are affected with worms. Dr. Gumprecht quotes a 
passage from L. Nuasdorfi’s “ Lehrbuch der Gesundheitspflege,”’ 1856, 
on the importance of salt in the nutriment of men and animals. 

With regard to the quantity of salt which should be added to the milk, 
it must depend on the age of the child. ‘To render cow’s milk like hu- 
man milk, it should be boiled and skimmed, and a little sugar of milk and 
salt added. 


A Goop brine is made for butter by dissolving a quart of fine salt, a 
pound of loaf sugar, and a tea-spoontul ot saltpetre in two quarts of wa- 
ter, and then strain it on the butter. Packed butter is most perfectly 
preserved sweet by setting the firkin into a larger firkin, and filling in 
with good brine and covering it. Butter will keep sweet a year thus. 

Buttermilk kept in potter’s ware dissolves the glazing, and becomes 
poisonous. 
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BY THE INVALID. 


A RECIPE FOR GRAHAM CAKE. 


I rmtnx the readers of ‘* The Home,”’ ‘A little nutmeg, if you please, 

Would like a ‘‘ Gaaham Cake,’’ | Or lemon peel isnice, 
So here I send the recipe, 

Which I so often make. |And many would put currants in, 

| And some the caraway ; 

First, take one cup of sugar white, \J think it’s quite as good without; 

And butter one-half cup, Tis just as you ’d fancy. 
Together mix, and add one egg, 

And lightly beat it up. And then of flour, you may put in 

Three even tea-cups full, 

Then take one cup of good, sweet milk, |And when you've stirred it well around, 

And well dissolve within, Then quickly pour the whole 
One tea-spoonful of sola, so 

Its trace can ne’er be seen. Into your buttered pan, my dear, 

| Which ready stands the while, 

Then scatter in a little salt, Then if you give it a good bake, 

And flavor it with spice, { {will be so nice you’ll smile, 

I do not wish to rival the author of the recipe for ‘“‘ Pork Cake,’’ ina 
former number, but as I know from experience the following to be 
among the best, and more economical withal, I venture to send it, feeling 


that those who use it will not regret the omission of milk and eggs. 


Pork Cake.—One pound of salt pork, chopped fine, one tea-cup of 
sugar, one tea-cup of molasses, one tea-cup of warm water, one tea-spoon 
of soda, flour enough to make it very stiff, spice and fruit as in other loaf 
cake. 

If the fair readers of “The Home,” wish to please their husbands, by 
giving them a good breakfast cake, they cannot do better than to make 
them 


A Goop Corn-Cake.—One quart of Indian meal, one pint of flour, 
two eggs, a cup of sugar, a small piece of butter, one tea-spoon of salt, 
one and one-half tea-spoon full of soda, one tea-spoon full of cream-tartar ; 
mix with milk, soft enough to pour like flat-jacks. 


Coven Syrup.—lIceland moss two ounces, five poppy-heads, one table 
spoonful of barley whole. Put these into three pints of water and boil 
down to two. Strain and dissolve in it one pound of brown rock candy. 
Dose, a table spoonful when the cough is troublesome. 


Pecrorat Syrup.—Take sassafras pith one drachm, gum arabic, one 
ounce, whire sugar twenty-one ounces, muriate of morphia eight grains, 
water one pint. Put the sassafras pith and gum arabic into the water, 
and let it stand twelve hours, stirring it often; the sugar should be dis- 
solved in the mucilage cold, which being strained, should be made up to 
one pint by adding water. ‘The morphia is then to be added, a few drops 
of the oil of sassafras, also. Dose, one tea-spoonful, often, for a cough. 


Ayer’s Cuerrv PectoraL,—Acitate of morphine, grains three, tine- 
ture of blood root, two drachms, wine of ipecac, of each three drachms, 
syrup of wild cherry bark three ounces, mix. Dose, one tea-spoonful 
often, for cough.— Ship and Shore Physician and Surgeon, 
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INDIA AND ITS PEOPLE — ANCIENT AND MODERN. With a view of the Sepoy 
mutiny, embracing an account of the conquests in India, bv the English, 
their policy and its results. Also, the moral, religious and political condi- 
tion of the people ; their superstitions, rites and customs. By Rey. Hollis 
Read, American missionary to India. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Octavo, 384 pp. Columbus: Published and sold exclusively by subscrip- 
tion, by J. & H. Miller. 

This is the most valuable book upon India with which we are acquainted. 
The author speaks from personal observation and experience, so that the 
work is reliable, and contains an amount of information which only a resident 
in India is able to impart. Many things belong to the history of this country 
which render it a very interesting land. The author has a happy faculty of 
developing his thoughts, and weaving in facts and statistics to make a work of 
this kind attractive. The illustrations are numerous and good. The mechan- 
ical execution of the work does credit to the publishers. We bespeak for the 
volume a generous circulation, and we have no doubt it will have it. It de- 
serves a place in every public and private library. A library is not complete 
without it. It is a capital book for reading at the family fireside. 

An AbDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
of Boston and Richmond. By Robert C. Winthrop. 

Characteristic of the distinguished author, both in subject and style. The 
subject is — “ CHRISTIANITY — neither SECTARIAN nor SECTIONAL — THE 
GREAT REMEDY FOR SOCIAL AND Po .iricaL EVILs. 

THE CoLLEGE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE FOR JULY. 

This is a valuable monthly of medical knowledge, edited by six medical pro- 
fessors. If “two heads are better than one,” six ought to produce an excel- 
lent work. 

THE RnovE IsLAND ScHOOLMASTER. One of the best feducational month- 
lies that we read. This number for July contains an able review of some let- 
ters of teachers and professors in favor of the prize system. ‘The editor takes 
the opposite view and sustains it triumphantly. He expresses our views ex- 
actly upon the subject. 

BiBLioTH“CcA SACRA AND Brpiicat Repository for April, for 1859. 

An excellent number of this valuable quarterly, containing seven articles ; 
(1.) Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy. (2.) Three Eras of Revival in the Western 
States. (3.) Philological Studies. (4.) On the Descent of Christ into Hell. 
(5.) The Theology of Afschylus. (6.) On the Vedic Doctrine of a Future 
Life. (7.) Editorial Correspondence: 

NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., the following new music: 

1. Hunter Valee; by F. B. Helmsmuller. 

2. Glad Summer Comes ; by Louisa Miller. 

3. Cuckoo Polka: tor piano, by A. Herzog. 

4. Le Carnaval de Venist ; by Ascher. 

6. Alexandrine Polka; by J. Strauss. 

6. Phonographic Waltz; by C. H. Rondeau. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ An Appeal to Young Men, No. 2.” “ The Responsibility of Mothers.” — 
“Little Things, No. 3.” Several articles from the Invalid. “A Story for the 
Little Folks.” “ Recollections of a Grandmother.” “Anniversary.” “Death 
ofa Friend.” “Thy Will be Done.” “The Sea.” 
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THE FARMERS’ BOYS. 


WORDS BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. MUSIC BY J. W. TURNER. 
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Bearing the brimming pail; Breaking the mellow,broad acres, Ploughing the fertile dale. 
Scatt’ring the choicest of seeds, Setting outroses and tulips, Pulling up noxious weeds. 
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3 Planting the trees in the orchard, 

Sowing the golden grain; 

Ditching the spreading meadows, 
Smoothing the shady lane; 

Dropping the corn and potatoes, 
Hoeing the patch and the field; 

Proud in their strength and their vigor, 
Husbandry weapons to wield. 

Cuorvs. Oh! how merry, &e. 


4 Making new gates and new fences, 

Mending each gap, great and small, 

Digging the rocks from their strata, 
Layiny them up in a wall; 

Swinging the scythe in the mowlands, 
Stirring the fragrant hay. 

Reaping with sharpened sickle 
Harvests that richly repay. 

Cuorvus. Oh! how merry, &e. 
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5 Climbing the trees for ripe apples, 


Gath’ ring in basket and store 
Fruits of all kinds and all flavors, 
Varieties many a score; 
Digging the roots for the cellar, 
Husking the yellow corn; 
Sending the brown nuts rattling 
Down, on a frosty morn. 
Cuorvus. Oh! how merry, &e. 


6 Felling the trees in the forest; 
Chopping the wood at the door; 
Reading the pages of wisdom, 
Conning the richest lore — 
Health in each nerve and each muscle, 
Mind the deep source of his joys; 
One of these country rustics is worth 
A score of your city boys. 
Corvus. Oh! how merry, &. 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE’ 


NO. XXI. 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ix the third chapter of the first book of Kings, there is a very 
singular and affecting narrative, which illustrates the strength 
and beauty of a Mother’s love. It seems that two females dwelt 
together in the same house, and that about the same time each of 
them gave birth toason. When the children were a few days 
old, one of the mothers suffocated hers by overlaying it in the 
night. On awaking, and finding that her babe was dead, she 
arose and stealthily exchanged her dead babe for the sleeping 
mother’s living one. The latter, however, discovered the fraud 
soon after she awoke, and charged it upon her companion, who 
stoutly denied the charge. At this point it is generally supposed 
that the case was carried into the courts, and that the judges 
were unable to decide it. As there were no witnesses on either 
side, and as the statement of one mother was no more nor less 
than an offset to that of the other, the judges must have been 
“at their wits end.” At this juncture it became necessary to re- 
fer the case to Solomon himself. He was distinguished for his wis- 
dom through all the land, and if he could not decide it the matter 
must remain as it was. 

In due time the two mothers appeared before King Solomon, 
and each one told her story, and both claimed the living child. 
It was an interesting case, and we doubt not that Solomon so re- 
garded it. Probably nothing like it had come before him hither- 
to. No doubt it had created great excitement in the community, 
and every one was curious to know how it would terminate. 
Events of far less interest now-a-days throw entire communities 
into a tumult. 

Solomon listened to their stories, and was not long in devising 
an expedient. ‘Then saith the King, the one saith this is my son 
that liveth, and thy son is the dead; and the other saith, Nay, but 
thy son is the dead and my son is the living. And the King said, 
bring me a sword, and they brought a sword before the King, and 


Entered according to Act of Congress; in the year 1859, by Cyrus Sronz, in the Clerk’s 
Oflice of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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the King said, divide the living child in two,and give half to 
the one and half to the other.” This was done to prove which of 
the mothers was true and sincere. Solomon had much knowledge 
of human nature, and he saw that the real mother could not en- 
dure to see her own dear babe hewn in pieces. His wisdom 
shone brightly in the expedient. No sooner did the mother of the 
living son see the uplifted sword, than she cried aloud against di- 
viding the child. Her mother’s heart was moved to its lowest 
depths. ‘Then spake the woman, whose the living child yas, 
unto the King, for her bowels yearned upon her son, and she said, 
O my lord, give her the living child, and in no wise slay it; but 
the other said, ‘‘ Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it.” 
This was enough—it settled the case. The woman who would 
see the child given alive to another, rather than have it cut in 
two, must be its mother. She who could say “ divide it,” could 
not possess a mother’s heart. Then the King answered and said, 
‘“‘ Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it, she is the 
mother thereof.” From that day to this there has been but one 
opinion of Solomon’s judgment ; every person would decide just 
as he did. The expedient was so simple, too, that we wonder it 
was not thought of before. It is not strange that the public were 
impressed by it, and revered Solomon more than ever. ‘ And all 
Israel heard of the judgment which the King had judged; and 
they feared the King, for they saw that the wisdom of God was 
in him to do judgment.” 

This incident illustrates the disinterestedness of true maternal 
love. The mother of the dead child sought to obtain the living 
one by fraud. Disappointed and grieved by the sudden death of 
her own infant, she would take that of another to meet the de 
mands of affection. It probably served in a measure to fill * the 
aching void within ;” but another child could not completely fill 
the place of her own in her heart. That is utterly impossible. 
No mother can love another’s child as she loves herown. On this 
account, the woman who swore falsely to obtain the babe that was 
not hers, proved to be very selfish. If she could not have the liv- 
ing child, after losing her own, she would have that killed too. 
If possible she would claim it ; if not, its real mother should not 
have it. N»one should have it if she could not. Therefore she 
said, ‘‘ Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it.” This was 
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the quintescence of selfishness. She had no true love for the babe, 
otherwise she would have sought its welfare. Its real mother 
could not endure to see it killed outright ; she preferred that the 
other woman should have it. So long as she believed that it 
would be cared for tenderly by another, she would have it spared, 
though she could not enjoy the unspeakable privilege of rearing 
him up to manhood. Here was disinterested love, which sought 
the highest good of the child. The true mother loved the child 
for its own sake, the false mother loved it for the sake of herself. 
In the first case, the good of the son was the pivot on which the 
whole heart turned ; in the second, se/f was the centre around 
which all the thoughts and plans moved. 

A true mother’s love is equal to all emergencies. It is ready 
for labor, self-denial, and almost any sacrifice. It is generally be- 
lieved that maternal is stronger than paternal love—that, for wise 
reasons, the mother has deeper and.warmer affections for her 
children than the father. It is quite certain that she entwines her 
love around the hearts of her offspring in such a way as to draw 
them to herself as a father’s love usually does not. A mother’s 
love seems to make impressions that are more vivid and lasting. 


It is the last thing of home that is forgotten. When all other re- 
collections of childhood have faded away, this lives often to pre- 
serve the young heart from corruption, and inspire effort for a 
better and nobler life. There is many a person who can respond 
to the familiar lines, 


“A mother’s love! the fadeless light 
That glimmers o'er our weary way; 
A star amid the clouds of night, 
An ever-burning quenchless ray. 
A guarding power through good and ill 
Where’er the truant footsteps rove ; 
A ceaseless, flowing, sparkling rill, 
A fount of hope—a mother’s love. 


“ A mother’s love—it whispers first 
Above the cradled infant’s head, 

And when those human blossoms burst, 
Her bosom’s still the flow’ret’s bed. 
When their bright summer day has past, 
And autumn clouds hang dark above, 

It lingers round us to the last, 
That dearest boon—a mother’s love. 
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“ And yet how oft our footsteps roam, 
Through pleasures bright alluring maze, 
Forgetful of the ties of home, 
And all the joys of earlier days! 
But there’s a charm to lure them back, 
And like the weary, wandering dove, 
The heart re-wings its childhood’s track, 


To that one ark, a mother’s love.” 


There is a reason for this power of a mother’s love. She first 
folds it to her heart. She looks first into its opening eyes. She 
receives its first glad smile. She observes the first development 
of its mind, however small. She lulls it to repose by her soft, 
gentle voice. She watches over it by night and by day. Her 
bosom is the shelter to which it flies in times of danger. Into her 
arms it falls for slumber. To her it looks for words of love as it 
advances in years. Its early prattle is the sweetest music to her 
heart. Its first word lisped falls upon her ear to awaken a thov- 
sand glad responses in her soul. Its first lesson learned thrills 
her spirit with joy, and animates her with checring hope ; each day 
reveals something new and promising in its expanding life. The 
moth>r sees more and more, if possible, in her child to love, and 
the child secs more and more in its mother to win its heart. Thus 
they live, the one pouring words of tenderness and counsel into its 
ear, and moulding thereby its spirit, the other looking trustingly 
up for nourishment and culture, as a young bird in its nest. Is it 
strange that a mother’s love is strong? Is it strange that it lives 
in the recollection of the child when a father’s lessons are well 
nigh forgotten ? 

There is a most touching story told of a loving mother and her 
idiot son, whose home of poverty was in the north of England. 
Although no gleam of intelligence lit up the mind of her boy, he 
was dear to her heart ; she evidently loved him none the less be- 
cause his mind was a blank, and she waited upon him with a de- 
votion that never tired. He did nothing but sit upon the ground 
of his floorless hut, by his mother’s side, swinging backward and 
forwards, singing pathetically an unmeaning strain. In this way 
he spent day after day, and year after year, clinging still to his 
mother as the only being whom he recognized, and the only one 
necessary to his existence. “One day,” says the narrator, “ the 
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poor woman and her idiot boy were missed from the market place, 
and the charity of some of the neighbors induced them to visit 
her hovel. They found her dead on her sorry couch, and the boy 
sitting beside her holding her hands, swinging, and singing the 
pitiful lay more sorrowfully than ever he had done before. He 
could not speak, but only uttera brutish gabble. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he looked as if he comprehended something of what was 
said.” That he knew he had met with a loss was evident 
from the fact that “ when the neighbors spoke to him, he looked 
up with a tear in his eye, clasped the cold hand more tenderly, 
and sung in a softer and sadder key. ‘ Poor wretch!’ said they, 
‘what shall we do with him ?” At that moment he resumed his 
chant, and lifting two handsful of dust from the ground, sprinkled 
it over his head, and broke with a wild, clear, heart-piercing 
pathos into his accustomed song.” 

Here was a mind that seemed dead to the external world, a 
heart that was apparently too little of a heart to love, strongly 
influenced by a mother’s affection. The only impressions that 
were ever made upon the wretched boy were made by maternal 
love. Whata tribute to the power that a mother wields ! 

History abounds in incidents, which illustrate the endurance 
and persistent energy, of mothers for the sake of their offspring. 
Their deep, unconquerable love has enabled them to do what 
would have been impossible without it. One of the most remark- 
able instances is related in the travels of the renowned Humboldt. 

Eighty years ago, the Roman Catholics hunted men and women 
at the mouth of the Rio Guaviare. In one of these excursions, 
they found a Guahiba mother in an Italian hut, with three chil- 
dren, two of whom were babes. Her husband was gone, and she 
was captured with her children, and all were carried as slaves to 
San Fernando. Although she was a long distance from her home, 
she repeatedly endeavored to escape with her children; but every 
eflort was vain. At length arrangements were made to separate 
her wholly from her little ones, and to convey her still further 
from her home. She was placed in a boat, slightly bound, and 
was soon sailing away upon the voyage. She succecded in break- 
ing her bonds, plunged into the water, and swam to the left bank 
of the Atabapo, where she landed upon a rock. She was soon 
overtaken and brought back, and most cruclly beaten for the act. 
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Says Humboldt, “she was thrown into one of the caravanseras, 
that are called Casa Del Rey. It was the rainy season, and the 
night was profoundly dark. Forests, till then, believed to be 
impenetrable, separated the mission of Javita from that of San 
Fernando, which was then twenty-five leagues distant, in a straight 
line. No other part is known than that of the rivers; no man 
ever attempted to go by land from one village to another, were 
they ouly a few leagues apart. But such difficulties do not stop a 
mother who is separated from her children. Her children are at 
San Fernando de Atabapo ; she must find them again ; she must 
execute her project of delivering them from the hands of their 
saptors, of bringing them back to their father on the banks of the 
Guaviare.” ‘ 

In the prison she was not very carefully guarded, and she sue- 
ceeded in biting off her fetters with her teeth, and in four days 
she appeared at San Fernando, where her children were. Said 
the person who narrated this to Humboldt; ‘ What the woman 
performed, the most robust Indian would not have ventured to 
undertake. She traversed the woods at a season when the sky is 
constantly covered with clouds, and the sun, during whole days 
appears but for a few minutes. Did the course of the water 
direct her way? the inundations of the rivers forced her to go far 
from the banks of the main stream, through the midst of woods 
where the movements of the water is almost imperceptible. How 
often must she have been stopped by the thorny briars, that form 
as net-work around the trunks they entwine ? How often must she 
have swam across the rivulets that run into the Atabapo.” She 
was once more captured, and carried back to the rock on which 
she landed after escaping from the boat, and was there scourged 
until her blood reddened the water around. Subsequently, she 
was carried to a place on the Upper Oronocho River, where she 
died of a broken heart. To this day the rock on which she landed, 
after risking life in the water, and on which she was so unmerci- 
fully scourged, is called, Tur Motuer’s Rock. 

There is a case of an English mother on record, whose heroic 
deed has been thought to merit a place on the historic page. She 
lived in a block of tenements inhabited by the poorest of England’s 
poor. One night a fire broke out in this cluster of tenements, and 
spread with such rapidity that the tenents barely escaped with 
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their lives. Asa poor mother stood among the crowd looking 
upon her group of children to see if all were saved, she missed 
one of the younger ones. Uttering a wild shrick, she darted 
through the crowd and rushed up the burning staircase, with a 
hundred voices calling loudly to her to desist, and in a moment 
came leaping back with the precious treasure in her arms, frantic 
with joy at his reseue, as she was before with gricf at his perils. 
There was not another in that multitude, probably, who would 
have ventured life upon the flaming stairs, and beneath falling 
timbers, to have saved that child. But a mother’s love was equal 
to all possible things, and it nerved the tender parent to a deed 
of heroism that wins the admiration of mankind. 

There are many similar éxamples of maternal love recorded, 
which we might cite were it necessary. They disclose one of the 
most pleasing features of human nature, and magnify the wisdom 
of God in thus constituting the maternal heart. 

We cannot fail to see how well it is for children that a mother’s 
love is thus strong and undying. Were it otherwise, the cares, 
trials and perplexities, incident to the rearing of the young, would 
weary the patience and exhaust the strength of mothers, long 
hefore their children attained their majority. Even now we find 
that some people feel so much encumbered by their children, as to 
meet their obligations but poorly. What, then, would be the case 
if maternal love were of a weaker mould? ‘The result would 
be disastrous. Then, too, the recollection of such love is thrice 
happy for the young. The moral effect of such a remembrance 
is often salutary, as we have seen, restraining, impressing, and re- 
covering, when all else fails. The distinguished Monod said, 
“The greatest moral power in the world is that which a mother 
exercises over her young child.” Its greatest power may not be 
realized until that child becomes a man, and recalls, in some 
thoughtful hour, a mother’s love. It is in viewing the subject 
from this stand-point, that we are able to appreciate the remark of 
another, “She who rocks the cradle rules the world.” 

Summing up all that has been said, and all that remains to be 
said, we may give it utterance in that piece of poetry, which has 
often been quoted by admirers of the theme we have so imperfect- 
ly discussed ; 
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“ The sounds that fali on mortal ear, 
As dew-drops pure at even, 

That soothe the breast, or start the tear, 

Are mother, home, and heaven. 

“ A mother—sweetest name on earth ! 
We lisp it on the knee, 

And idolize its sacred worth 
In manhood’s infancy. 

“ A home—that paradise below, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 

Where hallowed joys perennial flow, 
sy calm sequestered bowers. 

“And heaven—the port of endless peace, 
The haven of the soul, 

When life’s corroding care shall cease, 
Like sweeping waves to roll. 

“QO weep not, then, though cruel time 
The chain of love has riven ; 

To every link, in yonder clime, 
Reunion shall be given. 

© fall they not on mortal ear 
As dew-drops pure at even, 

To soothe the breast, or start the tear— 

A mother, home, and heaven ?” 


eer 


ECHOES OF A MOTHER’S VOICE, 


‘¢ There was once,’’ says Rev. Dr. P. H. Fowler, “an obscure 
and pious woman living in the south of England. History is 
silent respecting her ancestry, her place of birth, and her educa- 
tion. She had an only son whom she made it a great business to 
train in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. In the seventh 
year of his age, his mother died, and a few years later, the lad 
went to sea, and engaged at length as a sailor in the African 
slave trade. He was soon an adept in vice, and though amongst 
the youngest of the crew, he was the most proficient in guilt. 
But his mother’s instructions sent their echoes to him, and though 
at first he sought to defend himself from them, they grew louder 
and louder, until, listening to them at last, he became a fervent 
Christian, a successful preacher, the author of books which the 
Church will never let die, and the writer of hymns the use of 
which is co-extensive with our tongue. 
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BY THE INVALID. 


Axnte LEE was an orphan; the flowers of seventeen summers 
had blossomed, and the snows of as many winters fallen, on the 
earth since her eyes first beheld the light. Her parents died 
early, her mother first, laying her hand in blessing on her sunny 
curls, and in whispered words consigning her, as the last precious 
legacy of her love, to her mourning husband. ut ere the sod 
upon her grave was green with the grass of the next Spring-time, 
the father, too, closed his eyes on all things earthly, bequeathing his 
darling, in his turn, to his childless parents, and imploring the God 
of the orphan to keep her “ pure in heart,” and “ unspotted from 
the world.” Yet though fatherless and motherless, Annie was a 
joyous child, and grew up a happy maiden. Her heart was light 


¢ . * * 
as the summer bird, her spirit pure as the snow flake de- 


scending from heaven to rest upon the bosom of earth. No 
thought of evil seemed to stain its fair surface. And when she 
had committed an unintentional wrong, her quick gushing tears 
and trembling voice, as she humbly confessed the error, and earn- 
estly sued for pardon, won a ready forgiveness, and a still fonder 
affection. Her grandparents cherished her with the most doating 
fondness. Every advantage of education, every innocent pleasure 
which the most watchful love could devise, were bestowed upon 
her, and beneath the fostering hand of love, united with consis- 
tant Christian example, her early womanhood dawned with un- 
common promise. ‘The sced sown by a mother’s hand, and water- 
ed by a bereaved father’s tears, sprang up, and brought forth fruit 
in overflowing measure. ‘“ The dew of her youth” she had given 
to the Saviour, and consecrated to His service the days of her 
earthly sojourn. As yet, her path had been all smooth and flower 
bespangled, her sky all sunshine and azure beauty. The rough 
winds of Ifeaven had seemed to turn aside from her fragile form, 
and only the gentle zephyrs of the sweet south-west had ever lift- 
ed the tresses from her brow. Her laugh, though low and silvery, 
gushed forth As in her childhood’s days. Her pleasant smile was 
seldom absent from her lips, save when the tear of sympathy for 
others suffused her eyes, for her heart was ever open to listen to 
the tale of the unfortunate, her hand ever ready to lend itself for 
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their relief, her voice ever secking to speak words of comfort and 
tenderness to the sorrowing, and encouragement to those who 
would forsake the path of error, and choose “ the ways of pleas. 
antness and peace.” But now came life’s sterner duties. Her 
grandparents, old and weary with long tarrying on earth, and 
many heart trials, were failing in health, and daily requiring more 
constant care and attention. Faithfully and tenderly did Annie 
discharge her duties. With untiring cheerfulness did she watch 
by their bed sides and perform those little acts of kindness which 
are so soothing to the aged and childish heart. From the blessed 
letter of our Father’s love, she read to them of “ that city which 
hath foundations,” toward which they were hastening, and when 
she closed its pages, they talked in sweet anticipation of the bliss- 
ful meeting with those who had gone before, and often in the soft 
twilight of a summer’s evening, her low tones rose heavenward on 
the gentle breeze, as she committed those almost enfranchised 
spirits to Him who had promised to go with them through the 
flood, and give tliem an abundant entrance into the mansion al- 
ready prepared to reeeive them. Now indeed did the “ bread 
cast upon the waters, return after many days” to those aged pil 
grims, in abundant measure, and as they rejoiced in the gentle 
ministrations of licr love, with grateful hearts they thanked God 
for this one precious lamb remaining in their fold. Calmly and 
peacefully did these aged saints descend the hill-side towards the 
Jordan’s wave. Unshrinkingly they pressed its lucid waters, 
while the rays of the Sun of Righteousness illumined each billow 
with a silvery light, ‘and in their midst walked onc like unto the 
Son of God,” on whom they leaned, until they reached the other 
side. The angel of Death was merciful, for scarce his hand had 
clasped that of the wife, ere he returned for the husband. And 
as the days of their earthly sojourn had been spent together, so in 
Death scarce divided, together they commenced the immortal life. 
But Annie was not left alone. Her gentle beauty, attractive man- 
ners, the graceful sweetness with which she ministered to the wants 
of her grandparents, making their lives so blest and happy as the 
light of earth grew dim upon their vision, and above all, the con 
stant, reflection of the image of the blessed Saviour which she 
wore in her breast, won the heart of one, who, like her, had early 
consecrated himself to the service of God, and laid his fortune and 
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talents, a willing offering on His altar, erected in a foreign land. 
It was a calm, quiet day in Autumn, when the soft hazy light of 
the Indian summer, lay like a veil of gossamer over earth, that 
Annie Lee stood in the little church where her baptismal vows 
were registered, and before the white-haired pastor who blessed 
ker mother’s bridal, spoke those words which bound her in weal 
and woe, through life, and as she fondly trusted through eternity, 
to him for whom she forsook all others and with whom she hoped 
to be the humble instrument of “ turning many to rigiteousness.” 
The next morn rose fair as one in Eden’s bowers, vet tears gather- 
edin many an eye, and many a heart throbbed sadly ; for Annie 
Lee was to leave forever the land of her childhood, to seek a far 
distant home. Friends thronged the beach, and many a silent 
blessing was breathed, many a fond wish rose Heavenward, ag 
Annie stepped on board the noble bark which was to bear her to 
asunny isle in the tropic seas. Long gazed those loving eyes, 
until that stately vessel seemed but a dim speck on the horizon, 
and finally vanished from their sight. It was Annie’s first voyage 
on the ocean, yet a pensive sadness chastened the joy of her heart, 
as she gazed on the new and oft-times beautiful panorama which 
was presented to her view, for she loved with tenderest affection 
the dear home of her birth, and the many friends who had shown 
her unceasing kindness and affection from her earliest remem- 
brance, and she had left them forever. But she knew in whom 
she trusted, and as she leaned upon her husband’s arm while 
walking the deck at evening, and the calm, silent moon shone 
from the heavens in queenly beauty, and the same smiling stars 
looked dowa upon her, as when she stood beneath the vine-cover- 
ed portico of her early home, she thanked God that He had given 
her such an earthly protector in her orphanage, and felt that the 
pathway to Heaven would be as short from the distant home which 
she expected to call her own, as from her native land, and that 
when she should meet those loved ones there to part no more, it 
would matter little whether they went thither from the New-Eng- 
land hills, or the islands of the tropic seas. The voyage was 
prosperous, and soon the land of their adoption, crowned with the 
graceful and stately palm-tree and the gilded temples of heathen 
idolatry, burst upon their view. And as the noble ship sped like 
a bird over the blue waves, and bore them yet nearer, the morning 
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breeze wafted the odors of fragrant spices to regale their delight. 
ed senses. But sad thoughts were in the minds of Annie and her 
husband, as they watched from the deck the lovely scene before 
them, which cast a darkening shade over its glowing beauty, 
This was a heathen isle, Here the God of Israel was unknown, 


and unmeaning rites performed to senseless idols, constituted the 

















worship of those benighted beings, who, half clad, and unclean in 





person and mind, were thronging the shore, to gaze on the new- 
comers. But precious thoughts came also, of One who had said 
long before, “ Ie that goeth forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 

















him.”? The landing was soon effected, and ere long a plcasant cot- 





le tage obtained, and with the precious relics which Anniv had brought 
from her early abode, she strove to give it a home-like air. Could 
we have looked upon her then we should have seen her surround- 
ed by those, within whose dusky bosoms lay still darker hearts, 
Wonderingly they gazed upon the fair stranger, and with contem- 
tuous smiles listeucd to her first attempts to speak their singular 
and unknown language. But ere long the soft glances of her 
dark eye, her ready smile, and gentle, unobtrusive kindness of 
manner, began to win hearts ; and as with ready instinct she soon 
learned their language, mothers with their children thronged 
around her, and soon a little band was gathered, to whom she told 
in simple words the story of the Saviour. Now tears of repent 
ance fell, and those dusky bosoms throbbed with a fecling before 
unknown, as the sad history of the death of Jesus touched a ten- 
der chord in their harsh natures. Ah, then did Annie rejoice with 
an overflowing heart, that God had permitted her to be a messen- 
ger of glad tidings to those benighted ones, and place gems of her 
own sccking in the Saviour’s crown. Now, beside the graceful 
pagoda rose the fair New-England temple, and where knees once 
bent to idols of silver and gold, souls bowed in humble worship to 
the Christian’s God, and where the wailings of sacrifice had min- 
gled with the deafening discord of heathen ceremonies, rose the 
gentle hymn in memory of Jesus’ love. Unwearyingly did Annie 
perform the duties of a missionary life ; now assisting her husband 
in his labors, casting smiles of encouragement and priceless pearls 
of thought, with words of comfort, over his desponding hours. 
Yet, although much fruit had been given as the reward of their 
labors, life was far from being all brightness. 
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There were many difficulties to surmount, many deep-rooted 
predjudices to overcome, much powerful opposition to encounter. 
And at length the angel of death, who had kept aloof from their 
dwelling since they had erected it on a foreign shore, visited 
their retreat and bore away their youngest born, a flower which 
had blossomed beneath the suns of but two tropic summers, to 
bloom in the bowers of Paradise, under the more immediate cul- 
ture of the heavenly Gardener. Oh, how the heart of Anne Lee 
ached, and throbbed almost to bursting, as she parted the sunny 
locks of her darling, for the last time, and placed one tiny curl 
between the leaves of the Bible, where she, on that morning read, 
“JT shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” Precious 
words were those to her who already felt the lassitude of that 
burning climate enervating her frame, and stcaling the life from 
her spirit also. Tenderly they laid the little one in its last rest- 
ing place, now to them a thrice hallowed spot, and with their one 
remaining blossom, sought again their home. * But the light of 
peaceful hope irradiated their path even then, and amid their 
tears they could truly say, “It is good to be afflicted.’ But 
though Annie received the stroke with calmness, and bowed in 
perfect resignation to the Divine will, her fragile form worn with 
incessant labor, had received a shock from which she could not 
recover. Still more frail grew her delicate form, more fecble her 
graceful step, as she wandered beneath the palm-tree’s shade, to 
catch the breeze as it came fraught with coolness from the ocean 
at the sunset hour, while her soft dark eye shone with unwonted 
brilliancy, and the rose-tinge on her cheek glowed with a deeper 
crimson. The golden sheaf was nearly ripe, and the angel reap- 
ers waited but the mandate of the Gardner, to gather in the har- 
vest. ‘There were earnest strivings, many tears and prayers which 
seemed as if they would weary heaven with importunity, in the 
little bamboo cottage on that lovely isle, but Annie’s work was 
done, and the Highest granted not the husband’s prayer. And 
now came nights of weary watching, days of restless languor, the 
last fond tributes of affection, the last murmured words of love, 
and among them all, prayers of childlike trust and holy resignation 
mingling with the soft murmur of sacred song, rising like angel 
melodies to heaven. As the soft rays of an autumn twilight melt 
almost imperceptibly into the deeper shades of evenings, thus gent 
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ly and sweetly passed away the earthly life of Annie Lee. She 
had never been like the glowing sun, rising with a flood of radi. 
ance around his footsteps, shrouding earth in rays of golden 
brightness, and dazzling the eye of the beholder with its noon-day 
splendor, but rather like the gentle moon, which steals unobserved 
upon the pathway of the sky, and sheds her calm and serene light 
steadily, until she fades from view in the brighter glories of day. 
There was no rapture, no enthusiasm in the last breathings of her 
soul, cre it spread its pinions for its heavenward flight, but with 
the calm, filial trust of an accepted child, she approached the 
dark valley, saying, ‘I will fear no evil. Thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” The last golden rays of a Sabbath sunset 
was stealing through the latticed window of Annic’s room, as the 
rustling of the angel’s wing was heard, who came to be her con- 
voy up the celestial hills. Gently he laid his hand upon her 
wasted brow, and whispered her, that the heavenly mansion was 
ready for the bride. And smiling farewell to those who listened 
for her last sigh, she spread her pinions and soared in the sweet 
twilight, above the soft blue of these mortal skies, into the purer 
light of heaven. On that sunny isle, is a small and quiet church. 
yard. There the graceful palm waves its crested head, and the 
spicy trees of eastern lands, grow in bright and verdant luxwi- 
ance. And among them an exotic of American birth,—the 
weeping willow, almost as much at home as in in its own native 
soil, bends over a lowly grave in the most retired corner. ‘There, 
where the blue Pacific washes the shore, and flings high its 
wreaths of sparkling foam, while singing a requiem for the dead, 
rests sweetly, and peacefully, the fair form of Annie Lee; while 
that which gave life and grace to the structure, grows with new 
and purer loveliness in that land where no change of climate, no 
unwonted toil shall check its ever increasing growth and beauty. 
To her the words of the wise man seem a singularly appropri 
ate tribute, “‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed, her hus 
band, also, and he praiseth her,’ while: from the snowy pillar 
above her grave, the sacred words of our now risen Saviour, to 
one who loved not more devotedly than did Annie Lee, bear 


ever the simple but expressive eulogy, “ She hath done what she 
could.” 
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I SEE THEE EVERYWHERE. 





I SEE THEE EVERYWHERE. 


BY META LANDER. 


**() something it is in our hearts to shine, 
A wemory of beauty, undimmed as thine, 
To have met the joy of thy speaking face, 
To have felt the spell of thy breezy grace, 
To have lingered before thee, and turned and borne 
One vision away of the cloudless morn.’’ 


Still doth memory’s magic pencil 
Draw thine image everywhere, 
In the tree and in the floweret, 
In the whispering, viewless air. 


Wheresoe’er I bend my footsteps, 
Thou dost follow me, my dove, 

Deep my inward spirit thrilling 
With thine eye of gentle love. 


When before my desk I’m standing 
Oft beside me thcu art there, 

Winningly thine arms outstretching 
In thy dimpled beauty fair. 


All the while still sweetly prattling 
In the lisping, broken words, 

From thy loving heart outgushing, 
Ever warbling like the birds. 


Q! those tones are still clear ringing 
Sweetly in my listening ear; 

“Dove, papa,”’ ‘* my darling father,’’ 
‘Bird papa,’’ ** my sweet, my dear.’? 


When I’m gazing from my window, 
There thou art before me still, 

With thy little hat and tunic, 
Running at thy own sweet will. 


Often turning, archly looking 
Back unto thy father’s fuce, 
Then again thy way pursuing 
With thy fairy step of grace. 


When Pm musing In wy garden, 

Thou art still beside me, child, 

Sweetly chatting, running, jumping, 
Bounding with thy footstep wild. 


| 





And thy cheek is brightly glowing 
With the frisking, loving breeze, 

Which thy sunny face is kissing, 
Fragrant from the blossoming trees. 


Dancing lightly, gathering flowers, 
Sporting like a butterfly, 

Now far off, still blithely shouting, 
Now again thy father nigh. 


‘* Who is there? what little body 
Close behind me comes so fast,’’ 
**Me, papa!’’ ** But who is me, then 
That is just now stepping past ?”’ 


‘Me, papa—thy loving daughter 
Carrie.’’ Who is Carrie, then, 
All around me gaily dancing ? 
** Tis thy little Caroline.’’ 


** Tell me farther what thy name is, 
Pretty fairy, skipping here,”’ 

** Caroline ae 
Alt! my darling daughter dear. 


Oft that name I hear thee breathing, 
And thou art before me still, 
Skipping, bounding, sweetly singing, 
Like a dancing, singing rill. 
* * me * * % 
Sorrow for this idle dreaming! 
Sure [ saw thee, sweetest child, 
On Death’s icy bosom sleeping, 
Heeding not my anguish wild. 


He hath shut the gleaming sunshine 
From thy lonely couch of rest, 

Close, with darkness deep enwrap’d thee, 
Laid cold grave sods on thy breast. 


Tue Motner.—Young man! Thy mother is thy best earthly friend. 
The world may forget you—thy mother never ; the world may persecute 
you while living, and when dead, plant the ivy and the nightshades of 
slander upon your grassless giave—but thy mother will love and cherish 
you while living, and if she survives you, will weep for you when dead, 
such tears as none but a mother knows how to weep. “ Love thy mother !”’ 
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A MOTHER’S PLACE. 


EDITORIAL. 


It is interesting to trace the influence of mothers in the live 
of public men. There is scarcely one deserving the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow men, in whose character, we cannot 
clearly discern the traces of maternal culture. - Much as we 
must accord to fathers, in this respect, we utter no more than the 
truth when we assert, that the lines which a mother draws ona 
child’s heart are more legible and lasting. Often they are more 
than an offset to a vicious father’s example and precepts, saving 
the children from ruin that otherwise would be inevitable. Ip. 
stances of this kind are so frequent that we have come to feel 
there is hope of children who have a good mother, however bad 
the father may be. On the other hand, the best father cannot 
nullify the influence of an evil mother. He may be pious, and 
live a consistent life, but ten chances to one, if maternal influence 
does not corrupt young hearts at the fireside. Hence a good 
mother is the greatest blessing a child can have, and a bad one, 
the greatest curse. 

A very striking example of maternal influence is found in the 
late-king of France, Louis Phillippe. His father was a very 
wicked man. He was immoral and even vicious, apparently 
caring neither for God nor man, and sought his enjoyment in 
sensual pleasure. He was also an infidel, ever ready to sneer at 
Christianity, and never speaking in terms of approbation of 
religious ordinances. But his wife was a very devoted Christian. 
She sought in vain to reclaim her profligate husband, until her 
heart sank within her. At last, despairing of ever finding hap- 
piness in his society, she turned to her children, and devoted to 
their culture her time and talents. Louis was the eldest, and 
received her particular attention. To aid her in this responsible 
work, she selected the celebrated Madame de Genlis for his teach- 
er, attracted to her, mainly by her eminent qualifications to impart 
moral and religious lessons. The following questions were writ 
ten in his journal, to each of which he was required to return an 
answer every night in writing. This discipline, commencing 
after he was old enough to read and write, continued until 
he was sixteen years of age :— 
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“1, Have I this day fulfilled all my duties toward God, my 
Creator, and prayed to him with fervor and affection ?” 

“2, Have I listened with respect and attention to the instruc- 
tions which have been given me to day, with regard to my Chris- 
tian duties and reading works of piety ?” 

“3. Havel fulfilled all my duties this day toward those I 
ought to love most in the world, my father and my mother ?” 

“4, Have | behaved with mildness and kindness toward my 
sister and my brothers ?”’ , 

“5, Have I been docile, grateful, and attentive to my 
teachers ?” 

“6, Have I been perfectly sincere to day, disobliging no one, 
and speaking evil of no one ?” 

“7, Havel been as discreet, prudent, charitable, modest, and 
courageous as may be expected at my age ?” 

“8, Have I shown no proof of that weakness and effeminacy 
which is so contemptible in a man ?” 

“9, Have I done all the good I could ?”’ 

“10, Have I shown all the marks of attention I ought, to the 
persons present or absent, to whom I owe kindness, respect and 
affection ?” 

Kvery evening, we repeat, young Louis responded to these 
questions, after which there was a season of devotion, when the 
youth asked of God the pardon of his sins, and sought for grace 
in time to come. 

Now, if the commonly entertained opinions of early culture 
are correct, we should expect that such training would leave its 
impression on his youthful heart. Was such the case? No one 
can doubt it, who is at all familiar with the life of Louis Phillippe. 
He was reared in the most voluptuous court of Europe, at a period 
when nearly all royal sons were spoiled, and was surrounded, of 
course, by every splendid thing to allure and bewilder. Vice 
abounded in that court, and was made more perilous by being 
gilded. The fame of royalty, the resources of exhaustless 
wealth, and other dazzling realities, served to make his way dan- 
gerous. Yet he passed through that court uncontaminated, and 
grew to manhood without a stain upon his character. Thus he 
lived subsequently. When he ascended the throne of France, 
there was not a royal person in the world of purer morality. 
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His views upon nearly all moral questions were highly Christian, 
and his habits, and general mode of life were irreproachable, 
He was industrious and frugal, temperate and conscientious 
amiable and circumspect. He could adapt himself to any circum. 
stances, as facts abundantly prove; for he not only ruled, but 
also served. During the revolution, the following tribute to his 
mother was found among his private papers, that were taken and 
published: “ O, my mother! how I bless you for having preserved 
me from those vicestand misfortunes into which so many young 
men fa!], by inspiring me with that sense of religion which has 
been my whole support.” 


“THE MOTHER OF ZEBEDEE’S CHILDREN.” 
PART II. 
BY REV. LEWIS H. REID. 


WouLp you find comfort in your children in their riper years, 
train them now to habits of obedience. Everything depends on 
this. One object of the family is, that we may learn submission 


if not learned under the paternal roof will be learned afterward. 
The lawless child grows up to be an outlaw in society and a rebel 
against God. It is one great step towards the conversion 
of a child when it has learned obedience to parents. Under the 
Jewish law, the child that would not “ obey the voice of his father 
or the voice of his mother,” was to be put to death. 

Again—bring them up to habits of industry. Children must 
be kept employed, or Satan will engage them. The men who 
have written the most largely, or wrought out some permanent 
good to society, or succeeded, indeed, in any sphere of life, have 
been, as a rule, men of industrious habits. Roger Sherman when 
an apprentice on the bench, sat “ at his work with a book before 
him, devoting every moment to study.” Benjamin Franklin was 
one who “rose with the morn, and watchedwith the stars.” The 
late Thomas H. Benton, “ from early youth to his latest hour, 
was never idle.” 

Nor was it from idlers that Christ chose his apostles. He did 
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not look up in the market-place, men that were waiting for a call; 
he sought out, rather, those that were busy. Andrew and Peter 
were in the act of fishing—James and John were mending their 
nets—Matthew was sitting at the receipt of custom—Phillip, the 
ancient commentators think, is the one who, at his call, replied, 
“ Suffer me first to go and bury my father. sartholomew, who 
iscommonly thought to be the same as Nathaniel, was called 


”” 


from under the fig tree, engaged it would seem, in meditation 
and prayer. All had something to do, and something to leave. 
There are calls at the present day—calls for earnest men in all 
the departments of responsibility and enterprise. In the church 
and in the state—in literature, in science and in art—in the 
strife for acquisition, in grand exploit and brilliant discovery—in 
the search for truth—in the melioration of society—in the 
advancement of reform—in everything worthy of man’s effort 
there isroom—room, not for idlers but for true men—men who 
love to work, and who shall make a mark upon the age. It is 
such, that the world seecks—it is only such that she will honor. 

Avail yourself, also, of the Sabbath School. Here, revivals of 
religion often commence. Here, new recruits for the various 
offices of the Church, are raised—nor as a general thing are the 
children that grieve and dishonor their parents, those that are 
here trained. One important advantage which the Sabbath school 
as a national institution is working, is in evangelizing the crude 
material which comes to us from foreign shores. Said the dele- 
gate from the I’ive Points mission, at a recent meeting ; * In that 
school, we have many children of Catholic parents. We have be- 
tween thirty and forty Jewish children ; and since our school com- 
menced, over thirty of these children have received a reward of a 
Bible, for committing to memory the Saviour’s sermon upon the 
mount—that Saviour whom their fathers crucified. Last Sabbath 
morning, when I had closed my sermon, I turned to the children 
and asked, ‘ what shall we sing.’ One beautiful child, a bright- 
eyed, black-haired little Jewess, about thirteen, replied immedi- 
ately, ‘ Sing, 


* Alas! and did my Saviour bleed, 
And did my sovereign die.’ 


and before any others had commenced, she, with a sweet voice 
had begun the hymn. Let me say that from the commencement 
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of our work, the blessing of God has been manifested and poured 
out in an especial manner. While I am here as a delegate from 
that mission, 1 have left my assistant to pray with, and over, 
and for eight or ten of those Sabbath school children, (most of 
them children of Catholic parents,) who, last Sunday night at 
our mecting, arose in the congregation and said with tears trick 
ling down their cheeks, ‘ Pray for us.’ “ This is but a specimen 
of what the Sabbath school is doing for the millions of children 
of all classes over our land. 

Kspecially, give your children religious instruction at home. 
You are chargeable with great folly and great guilt if you are 
neglecting them on the plea that they are instructed in the Sab 
bath school. That isa valuable aid, but can never be a substi 
tute—that is not a tithe of the instruction they should receive. 
How frequently and seriously were the Jews charged to make 
their children familiar with the statutes, judgments, and miracu- 
ous works of God! There is reason to believe that family re- 
ligion has very much declined of late. Children are not drilled 
in the Catechism as they once were. The family altar, is, in 
many a household thrown down, if it was ever set up. The 
word of God is not studied, expounded and enforced with the 
devotedness and interest that characterized our fathers ; and the 
consequence is that the children are growing up to “ cast off 
fear, and restrain prayer.” In some places, boarding-house and 
Hotel life, is exerting a bad influence, encouraging luxury and 
folly, and taking away from that sacred word, home, all that 
gives it sweetness, pathos and power. Children reared in such 
circumstances, almost necessarily become selfish, idle, and vicious. 
I am sure that our homes must be reclaimed for Christ, before 
the children that came from them shall honor us or bless the world. 
When prayer, and singing, and Scripture reading, and catecheti- 
eal instruction, and words of love, and a correct example, are 
the true indices of a Christian houschold, then we may expect to 


see coming from them, sons and daughters, whose virtue and 
worth shall add to the honor of the parents, and embalm 1 


grateful recollection, their own name.” 
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TEACHING CHILDREN PUNCTUALITY. 


EDITORIAL. 


PUNCTUALITY is a cardinal virtue. The highest authority 
declares, “* He becometh poor that dealeth with a slack hand.” 
Promptness is an element of success. But the good habit must 
be acquired in early life, or never. The child that grows to man- 
hood or womanhood, without being punctual will cont'nue 
behind hand all hisdays. Punctual men and women are made of 
punctual children. It is a subject that demands the attention of 
parents. 

Children are given to procrastination, much as older people are. 
How often they respond to a call or command, “ In a minute !” 
How often they must be told several times to do this and that! 
It is “ presently,’ with them, instead of prompt obedience. 
Much counsel and watch is necessary to train them to punctuality 
in all things. Therefore, whatever is calculated to foster the habit 
of promptness in them should be regarded with favor. And yet, 
we have heard parents complain of the modern rules in our pub- 
lic schools of requiring punctual attendance. That the doors 
should be closed at precisely the time of commencing, and that 
scholars should lose somewhat of their standing for tardiness, 
they consider one of the defects of our school system. But a 
moment’s reflection ought to satisfy them that it is an invaluable 
regulation for the young. It educates them to be prompt. The 
boy or girl who forms the habit of being punctual at school, on 
account of this rule, will carry the habit into every place and 
duty. Itis one of the habits, that once acquired, pervades all 
that we do. Consult the register of any school—that boy who 
has the greatest number of tardy-marks agaiast his name, will, 
probably, make the slackest kind of aman. He will be behind 
time all his days. 

Parents, who would have their children punctual, should be 
punctual themselves. ‘* Example is more powerful than precept.” 
If they visit, they should not delay it until the best part of the 
afternoon is gone. Modern gentility is a foe to the habit of 
punctuality. Any time meets the demand of fashion, provided 
it is late enough. If they go out to spend the evening, they should 
£0 in season, and not wait till it is time to retire for the night. 
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They should be at meetings of every kind, promptly, and have 
precise hours for rising, eating, and toiling. Children should gee 
that punctuality is a sterling virtue with parents—that they study 
to maintain the habit of promptness. Seeing this, they will be 
influenced thereby, and almost unconsciously fall into a similar 
habit. 

But such is not the prevailing example set before the young in 
communities. Many adults are late at meeting, lectures, and 
public gatherings, generally. Carpenters fail to complete their 
jobs at the specified time ; shoemakers disappoint their customers 
in finishing their work; and so with tailors, blacksmiths, dress- 
makers, and others who serve their fellow men. There are hon. 
orable exceptions to this, but multitudes in all the callings and 
professions are tardy. The always prompt men and women are 
in the minority. Is it strange that children learn to say, “ ina 
minute,” “ presently,” ‘ wait awhile?” If example can influence 
children, at all, they have a plenty of it against punctuality. 





PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY IN RELATION TO SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS. 


REV. THOMAS SHEPARD, D. D. 

kw parents are fully aware of the influence they are continu- 
ally exerting for good or for evil upon the schools, provided for 
the instruction and government of their children. It having 
been my lot for nearly two score of years to act as a supervisor 
of popular education in its primary departments, and having 
been often brought into a collision with the injudicious interfer- 
ence of pareutal ignorance and partiality with the authority of 
teachers, and the due subordination and improvement of their 
children, I feel constrained to present a few thoughts as the 
result of my experience as a parent, and my observation as an 
overseer, for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 

To every reflecting parent, that must be a moment of deep 
anxiety, when, for the first time, the child leaves the quietness of 
the nursery, and the retirement of the domestic play-ground, for 
the untried discipline of the crowded school room, and the clamor 
and jostle of the recess diversions. Hitherto the child has been 
secluded in a great measure from those evil communications 
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which seem to spring up spontaneously among the congregated 
masses even in childhood. But now he must launch his little 
barque upon that perilous ocean amid the dangers of which, it 
is the will of Providence that he should spend his life. 

Since, therefore, the fearful experiment must be made sooner 
or later, my first word of counsel to the anxious parent, is, use 
your best efforts to secure for your child the services of the ablest 
teacher, both as it respects discipline and instruction. By the 
ablest teacher, I mean the one which is most competent to exert 
upon your child, the best influence, physically, intellectually and 
morally. And if your efforts shall prove ina good degree success- 
ful, whether it be in the services of a male or female, let him or 
her have your cheerful confidence and co-operation. 

There is no profession related to domestic life in which it be 
comes so much a duty to * covet earnestly, the best gifts,” as in that 
of the teacher, who is both apt to teach and wise to govern. 
Where such gifts are brought within our reach, who can grudge a 
generous compensation to secure their happy results? In the words 
of another, “* There is no office higher than that of a teacher of 
youth, for there is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, the 
soul, and the character of the child. No office should be regarded 
with greater respect. The first minds in the community should 
be encouraged to assume it. Parexts should do all but impover- 
ishing themselves to induce such to become the guardians of their 
children. They should never have the least anxiety to accumu- 
late property for their children, provided they can place them 
under influences which will awaken their faculties, inspire 
them to bear a manly, useful, honorable part in the world. No 
language can express the folly of that economy, which, to leave 
a fortune to a child, starves his intellect and impoverishes his 
heart,””* 


It is taken for granted that the teacher to whom you are to 
commit your children, enters upon his or her responsible office 
with the requisite testimonials of character and such literary 
qualifications as are deemed by competent judges, essential to the 
management of the school. If you have serious doubts as to the 
decisions of the official judges in the case, seek by a personal 
interview, or in some other way, to know the truth in the case, 


* Channing. 
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that you may know how to act understandingly in the premises, 
Be fully satisfied before you presume to entrust such valued inter- 
ests to any man or woman in the capacity of an intellectual and 
moral guardian of your children. Trust not to vague rumor, 
The time has not yet wholly gone by, for the indulgence of a 
predisposition in certain suspicious minds to take it for granted 
that, when the teacher enters the school room, he suddenly loses 
all the gentle sympathies of humanity, becomes a tyrant, and 
thenceforth ceases to take delight in seeing a company of children 
made as happy as they can be consistently with the decorum due 
to the place. With such impressions forestalling the judgment, 
no tales told out of school by such delinquents as meet the due 
rewards of their deeds, can be too slanderous to be believed. 
We say then to parents, satisfy yourselves in the outset that the 
teacher to whose care you commit your children, possesses the 
feelings of humanity, that he has sympathies in common with 
yourselves, and that he will carry them with him into the place 
of instruction, and will treat his pupils with the utmost kindness 
and indulgence, compatible with the order and proficiency of the 
school. Perfection, especially in a young woman, or a young 
man who has had but little experience in life, you will not look 
for. Provided you can be reasonably satisfied as to the essential 
requisites of a good teacher, making all due allowance for the 
infirmities of humanity, commit your charge to his hands, con- 
fidently believing that in both government and instruction, his 
highest ambition will be to do them the greatest good in his 
power. 

If your children are partakers of the infirmities common to 
plants of a degenerate stock, very likely they will find themselves 
occasionally in collision with the rules of the school. Their sins 
of omission or commission will surely find them out, and your ear 
will be pained with the report of the penalty inflicted. In listen- 
ing to their own statement, wisdom requires that you bear in 
mind that they are a party concerned, and that you, yourself, 
are not altogether a disinterested judge in the case, especially 
after having listened to but one side of the story. Almost as a 
matter of course, by their own showing, they stand acquitted ; if 
wrong was done, it was by others; the master was very mistaken, 
they have suffered wrongfully and they appeal to you for justifi- 
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cation and redress. Now, prudence with a little experience 
should lead you in the outset to presume, as is the fact in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, that the teacher is right, and the 
little would-be martyr is in the wrong. From long experience in 
listening to complaints against teachers for the abuse of their 
pupils in a variety of forms, I can scarcely recall an instance, 
where after a full investigation of facts, the blame was charge- 
able upon the former. It is generally not a difficult task, by a 
few questions, to detect the lame point in the narrative of the child, 
and without further trouble, dismissing the complaint, with salu- 
tary counsel not to do wrong any more. If, however, there 
should be left upon the mind of the parent an impression unfav- 
orable to the discretion or temper of the teacher, let it not be 
made manifest to the pupil. No impression can be of more 
injurious tendency upon the temper and due subordination of a 
child, than that his parent sustains him in resisting the just and 
wholesome discipline of the school. Let him seek a private and 
friendly interview with the teacher, that he may learn the true 
state of the case. If a proper spirit be manifested on both sides, 
in nine cases out of ten, the difficulty will here be amicably ad- 
justed. 

It is a common infirmity with the parent to expect too much 
from teachers. Being himself the natural guardian of some five 
or eight children who have been trained up under his hand and 
eye from their birth, he is prone to forget how different are the 
circumstances of the young man or the young woman of limited 
experience, placed all at once, inaugurated as the guardian of 
fifty, from every grade of society, and from every species of home 
discipline. 

I am often surprised and gratified at the success of teachers 
in the government of their schools, especially when I consider 
how large a portion of their pupils are under no sort of govern- 
ment at home; or if government it may be called, it is fitful, 
arbitrary, rough and worse than none. The lamentable absence 
of home discipline is every where proverbial at this day. And 
yet, they who are the most recreant to restraining their children 
at home, expect that they will be in some way drilled into order 
and obedience in the school room. And if the teacher fails to 
do it, they are the first to enter their complaint. The teacher 
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thus occupies a position something like the mariner attempting 
to navigate the troubled waters where two seas meet. From one 
side rolls in on him a tide of urchins who have never been sub- 
dued to parental authority. From an opposite direction come the 
imperious mandate, “ Govern your school, or give up your place 
to him that can doit.” Is it at all surprising that some should 
make shipwreck in the struggle to pass successfully through such 
a terrible conflict of contending elements? Parents, the educa- 
tor of your children has a claim upon your sympathy and your 
co-operation in his arduous and difficult position. Let him have 


your confidence and support as a part of the reward due to his 
fidelity in the best of causes. 


LINES. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH OF AN INFANT IN EARLY AUTUMN. 
BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 
THE gentle flowers were dying, 
Before the autumn breata ; 
The leaves with rainbows vieing, 
Put on their hues for death ; 
When on your bosom faded, 
One, dearest to your heart, 
A little bud just opening, 
It’s fragrance to impart. 


But Jesus took your flow’ret 
And planted it above, 

Twill blossom in his garden, 
Safe sheltered neath his love ; 

’T will ope in heavenly beauty, 
In hues more richly fair 

Than earth could ever nourish— 
Your darling liveth there. 


Trme.—Years rush by us like the wind. , We see not whence the eddy 
comes, nor witherward it is tending ; and we seem ourselves to witness 


their flight without a sense that we are changed ; and yet time is beguil- 
ing man of his strength as the winds rob the woods of their foliage. He 
is a wise man, who, like the millwright, employs every gust.—/Scott. 
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AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 
BY REV. J. T. TUCKER. 
MEDITERRANEAN AND AEGEAN Seas. 
May 2d. Dead calm, and a wondrously brilliant summer day, 

off the coast of Africa, here, skirted with a lofty range of dark 
mountains. I think of Barry Cornwall’s picture :— 

How silent are the winds! no billow roars ; 

But all is tranquil as Elysian shores, 

The silver margin which aye runneth round 


The moon-enchanted sea, hath here no sound; 
Even echo speaks not on these radiant moors. 


Sailing up this sea, within sight alternately of the African and 
European shores, the recollection of its early Christian history is 
sadly impressive in contrast with its present condition. Where 
now no better Bible is followed than the Ktoran or the Decrees of 
the Council of Trent, hundreds of churches once flourished with 
such pastors as Cyprian, Augustine, Irenzus, Hillary ; and the 
common mind and heart of the population were deeply swayed 
by the pure doctrines and worship of the gospel of Christ. How 
has the gold become changed! How has the beauty of Zion 
faded ! 

To the South, a miserable race of native barbarian misbelievers 
divides the country with the French military establishment of 
papal Algeria ; there, and to the north, Christ is more crucified 
on ten thousand crosses than on that of Calvary. This beautiful 
sea, once the centre of a Christian civilization, now flows between 
nations who have made its coasts spiritually dark and repulsive, 
though still, on the one side at least, surpassingly inviting in 
natural and artistic charms. But its moral and religious light 
will again be rekindled. It is impossible that the foot-prints of 
the confessors, and martyrs, and apostles of our faith should be 
forever obliterated from these lands. 

Passed Cape Bon, opposite old Carthage, on the night of the 
6th, and nextday light found us alongside the north shore of Pantel- 
laria, a high, igneous-looking island, at the entrance of the chan- 
nel of Malta, through which a fresh north wester sped us along in 
fine style, turning this sea into quite a miniature Atlantic. We 
coasted the South of Sicily, from whose “ groves of perfume” 
several beautiful birds flew on board and rested themselves in our 
rigging. We ran but a few miles from the spot where, during 
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the eruption of Aitna in 1831, the volcanic island was thrown up. 
It was preceded by jets of smoke issuing from the water ; then 
the land or rock rose above the surface to a considerable height ; 
thus it remained from July to December, long enough to have the 
English flag planted on it, when it gradually sunk, leaving only 
a bad shoal but a few fathoms, and in one place not more than 
nine feet deep. 

Our west wind drove us by Malta at some ten knots an hour, 
and over the outer entrance of the Adriatic, where, with the map 
of St. Paul’s voyage, the captain and I read over the narrative in 
the Acts, and I gained some new light upon it from his nautical 
knowledge. We sailed almost, if not exactly, upon the Apostle’s 
track, as he was driven in the contrary direction by the “ Euro. 
clydon,” that is, the Levanter, or East wind of this sea. How 
any one could suppose that the island of his shipwreck was the 
Melita, far up the Gulf of Venice, is very strange. An East wind 
could never have driven him so far north. The time in which 
they were making Malta is long for the distance ; but if they were 
drifting under bare poles at the mercy of the sea, nearly, if not 
quite, water-logged, the account is not incredible. 

GREECE. 

May 9th. Sunrise found us inside of Cape Matapan, the south- 
ern point of the Morea, a high, bald promontory, with some ancient 
ruins on it instead of a lighthouse, which, if less romantic, would 
be much more useful, We ran through the channel between the 
Peloponnesian shore and the island of Cerigo, the Cytherea of 
antiquity, amid a fleet of sail of all sorts and countries, one of 
them an English war-ship close upon our port. This is the old 
realm of the Heraclide and the Pelopide, and later, of Agamem- 
non, the king of men, and his unfaithful queen Clytemnestra. 
Here the vessels (open and deckless row-boats) were gathered 
under the Ithican Ulysses and his fellow-chiefs, and round the 
bold headland of Malta, which we are doubling close in shore, 
they took their way to the plains of Troy. 

With Gillies in hand, I am trying to step back 3,500 years, 
when this Laconian territory contained 500,000 people in an area 
of some sixty square miles. The hundred cities—Hecatompolis 
—of a yet remoter age, must have been mere hamlets or villages. 
I wonder if those shadowy kings were much more than country 
squires in bear-skins and war-clubs? And here proud, hardy, 
selfish Sparta-lived. 
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“Land of the unforgotten brave.” It flits like magic before 
the mental eye that these are the veritable scenes of the mythic 
marvels of the world’s infancy. It seems almost like’ modern 
history to come down to five centuries before Christ when the 
Grecian power and glory were at their height in the mother pen- 
insula, and the numerous and rich colonies of the Mediterranean. 
But it is all gone. These crags look like monuments of the 
dead—a land whose youth and manhood must have been when the 
stars themselves were young, so grey and weatherbeaten are they 
—seamed with furrows, scarred with wounds and gashes—the 
wear of centuries and of wretched oppression and misrule. Now 
and then a cluster of cottages peeping out from the valleys or 
ravines, surrounded by small cultivated enclosures, reminds us that 
the country has inhabitants still. But it has a sadly forsaken 
appearance—a Niobe of nations. 

The genial temperature of this region produces crops of the 
olive, grape, and a variety of fruits and grains, notwithstanding 
the rude methods of tillage, from which the simple wants of the 
natives derive a sufficient means of subsistence, and the materials 
of asmall commerce along these coasts. Some of their vessels 
are queer enough. A sloop ran across our stern, to-day, with 
top-sail and stay-sail, looking, for all the world, like an old Jady 
in a poke bonnet, blowing to leeward in a gale of wind. 

Here and there we trace on shore, the sites of ancient cities, 
indicated by lines of buried foundations and fortifications. Just 
opposite us, a poor little Greek hamlet of a few dozen houses, 
marks such a ruin of what was once a large seaport town of Eubeea, 
the outline of which is easily seen. But to recede from this pat- 
ented and painted nineteenth century into those dim antiquities, 
and to repeople and rebuild these solitudes, demands an almost 
painful mental exertion. 

May 10th. Becalmed amid a singularly striking scenery. We 
are on the coast of Attica, a little below the Doro pass, in the 
centre of a group of islands which almost land-lock us with their 
dusky ridges. On the south is Zea, with its thoroughly Greek town 
stuck high on its steep side, looking as if it would instantly slide 
into the sea at an angle of 45°. Still further south-easterly, are 
Thermia and Syra. Then to the right, Ima and Andros—the lat- 
ter celebrated for its vintage as early as the Persian invasion, 
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B. C. 500 ; and still one of the richest of these isles. On our bows 
is the lower extremity of Negropont, the old Eubcea, and to the 
left, westwardly, opens the plain of Marathon and its quiet bay, 
not always so still as now—the whole panorama glowing in the 
morning brilliance of a cloudless Grecian sky. With the ship's 
chart and spy-glass, and the old Greek history within reach, 
I am studying the route of Darius’ army from the east right 
across ourcourse. Having seized the islands which I have named, 
they took Eubcea after six days assault ; then passed across this 
water up yonder bay to the level area beyond, to march on Athens, 
thirty miles to the southwest. But Miltiales had posted his forces 
on the side and at the foot of a hill, on the shore at Marathon, 
and there, united Greece met and turned back the tide of Persian 
conquest in one of the ‘seven great battles of the world,” thus 
saving Europe yet longer, from Asiatic despotism and corruption. 
Yet there it is—the battle-ground of two continents, As then— 


‘The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 


But what else remains of that day, save its immortal story ? 
Long before Byron penned the feeling, its strain, familiar as beau 
tiful, had chanted itself through thousands of hearts, as it will 
find a repetition in thousands more, wandering amidst these 
scenes— 


“ The isles of Greece! The isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung,— 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun is set.” 


The old and the new are brought into singular connection in 
these waters. Western commerce and travel are filling them with 
a numerous marine. While you are gazing upon some silent cliff 
of Scio, Mitylene, or other isles, which reminds you of Homer 
and the ancient world, a steamship of the newest build comes 
smoking along, putting all your sentiment and romance to sudden 
fright. 

England, Austria, and France control most of this branch of 
navigation, a principal station of which is the island of Syra near 
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Athens. But the sails of all nations whiten this sea, coming 
and going continually. Until these islands, however, have a bet- 
ter rule than the Turks, they will not derive much. benefit from 
this source. Its profits go elsewhere. 

13th. Hight bells awoke me at midnight and brought me on 
deck to see a beautiful and exciting spectacle. The moon-beams 
were dancing in a glitter of glory over the waves; our ship, a 
pile of white canvas to her mast-heads, was beating up gallantly 
against a northern breeze; on each side of us, a ship was standing 
close by on a parallel course, and two others were running dowa 
with fair wind, one right across our bows and one across our stern. 
There were five of us dashing along within hailing distance, but 
silently as the voiceless sky. They seemed alive with conscious- 
ness, as they swept on upon their broad pinions, gracefully curvet- 
ing to each other, in the spirited chase. Such moments hang up 
pictures in the soul’s gallery, long to remain. 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 


SUGGESTED BY A LATE ARTICLE IN THE ‘‘ HAPPY HOME,’’ ENTITLED ‘‘ MY GRANDFATHER.”” 
a a 
My Grandmother sleeps in the graveyard old ; 
My Grandmother walketh the streets of gold ; 
Dust and ashes beneath the sod,— 
Angel of light in the smile of God. 


Years have passed since she laid her down, 
Years have passed since she won her crown ; 
I think of her dust neath the burial stone, 
And then of her spirit to glory flown. 


Living, she mingled with things below, 

But daily communed with her God, I know, 

For I’ve seen in her eye, (in the grave, now dim,) 
The light which told she had been with Him. 


Standing a child by my Grandmother’s knee, 
I remember the prayers she prayed for me, 
When the lips, now mute in the voiceless dust, 
Gave fervent proof ofa childlike trust. 


And sure I am when the trumpet blast 
Which awakes the dead, shall be blown at last, 
13 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 


Her aged form from the dust shall rise 
To join her spirit in Paradise. 


Though firm her faith in the Lord on high, 

My Grandmother once was afraid to die ; 

But she breathed no sigh, no murmuring word, 
When the Angel loosened the silver cord. 


Silent, at night, on her peaceful bed 

Her body slept, when it’s fond guest fled 

To join the good who had gone before, 

In the songs that are sung on the sinless shore. 


My Grandfather lingers, though many a year, 
He has mourned for her with affection’s tear ; 
Yet waits he still, with a trusting heart, 

Till the Master bids him “ arise, depart.” 


Alone he sits by the ingle wide, 

And thinks for hours of the wife who died ; 
Or meditates on the precious store, 

He has hid in his heart of Bible lore. 


And though of summers, four scores and a half, 
Have bent his form o’er his pilgrim staff, 

Yet his brow is calm, and his voice is mild, 

And his soul content as a weaned child. 


The widow will miss him when he is gone, 
The fatherless sigh when his journey’s done, 
For a friend was he to the needy poor, 

And poverty smiled as she left his door. 


Yea, missed will he be, from the old arm chair, 
And the family pew; he was always there, 
Where for fifty years, he has weekly heard 
The choral song, and the preached word. 


My Grandfather, soon from the ingle wide, 

Must go to sleep by his dear wife’s side, 

Where peaceful and long she has slept alone 

Neath the green grave sod, and the cold white stwne. 


Yet, when from his nostrils goes the breath, 
And his eyelids are closed in the sleep of death, 
On his shroud and coffin and sable pall, 

Will the tearsof his children’s children fall. 


But not for him will their tears be shed; 
For themselves they will weep, that his soul hath fled, 
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For him they will joy that his course is run, 
And his crown secure, for the goal is won. 


For I trust his soul will to glory go, 

And mingle with hers whom he loved below, 
In the lofty song, in the sweet refrain, 

** Worthy the Lamb, who for us was slain.” 


And my Grandmother bowed at the Saviour’s feet, 
Or walking with angels, the golden street, 

Will greet him with joy; for she waits for him 

To join in the songs of the seraphim. 


eee 
VISIT TO THE DEAD SEA, 


BY PROFESSOR LAWRENCE. 


Arter a little refreshment, we all, eleven Americans, started for 
the Dead Sea. It was six miles distant to the south, over the 
barren wastes of what was once the fruitful vale of Siddim. An 
Arab sheik, on his thin, sleek steed, and with his long, slender 
spear, led the way. ‘Two miles from the sea the ground becomes 
uneven and broken by water-courses; a part of the distance is 
like a bed of ashes, or saline, sulphuric powder, over which our 
horses made their way with difficulty, sinking into it six or eight 
inches at every step. All was desolate; not a man, or beast, or 
bird, did we see, except what were of our own party. Although 
birds are occasionally seen flying through the air, yet now death 
reigned over the whole region in the profoundest silence, and the 
most absolute sterility—we stood on the shore of the mysterious 
waters. The sky was clear, the air serene, and the bosom of the 
sea, save the slight ripples occasioned by the southern breeze, tran- 
quil and smooth as a sea of glass. 

It lies between the bold and precipitous mountains of Moab and 
Judea, which rise from fifteen hundred to two thousand feet, stand- 
ing as sentinels over this deep desolation. As we stood at the 
head of the sea, the exhalations caused a thick mist, which, at a 
distance, gave the appearance of dark and threatening clouds, 
lowering wildly on the waters, and portending some violent com. 
motion. The length of the sea, as ascertained by Lieut, Lynch, 
is about forty miles, and its average width about seven miles, its 
depth, for half the distance from the northern shore, scarcely ex- 
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ceeds twenty feet, when it falls suddenly to thirteen hundred feet, 
It has several inlets of fresh water, of which the Jordan is the 
largest, and the Arnan next, but no discoverable outlet. For three 
or four months in the year, during the rainy season, it also receives 
great quantities of water, by which a rise of several feet, sometimes 
ten or fifteen, is occasioned, and from which, a considerable change 
in its saline properties occurs. But the intense heat of the sun, 
pouring into this tropical valley thirteen hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean sea, and three thousand below Jerusa- 
lem, by the simple process of evaporation, operates as a sufficient out- 
let. During the hot months, it is reduced to its low water-mark, 
and restored to its most intense saltness and specific gravity. No 
fish can live in it, nor any marine plant, and it is doubtful if even 
muscles, or any other shell fish can subsist in its waters. It is called 
by the Bedouins “ The Sea of Lot,” and in the Scriptures “‘ The Salt 
Sea.” Dr. Robinson found on the western shore, a kind of fruit 
which he regarded as the apple of Sodom. We observed the same; 
the tree or stock grows some ten or twelve feet high, like a very 
large milk-weed. The fruit is yellow like an orange, and very 
tempting to the eye; but when pressed in the hand, it explodes like 
a pufi-ball, leaving nothing but shreds and the rind. 

The peculiar mineral qualities of the water have been ascertain- 
ed by chemical analyses. About one quarter of the whole weight 
is made up of salts—of muriate of magnesia, and soda in equal 
parts, and a smaller quantity of muriate of lime. To satisfy our- 
selves of its peculiarities, we first ¢asted the water and found a 
very few drops sufficient. It has a pungent saltness which makes 
it almost impossible to swallow it, succeeded by a nauseating bit- 
terness. We then washed our hands in it—it was liquid, but 
heavy and gummy like oil. We next bathed in it, and although 
some of the party were unable to swim, yet none could sink. I 
walked into the water until its buoyancy raised me up from my 
feet: I threw myself upon its surface, and could have floated for 
hours without a single motion. For this last experiment I suffer- 
ed for several days the penalty of tangled hair, from the glutinous 
properties of the water. Finally I filled a small tin can which I 
had procured at Jerusalem, that I might bring some of it away as 
a specimen to those who may never look upon this sea, but may 
have some curiosity to taste of its water, as the man carried a 
brick for a specimen of his house, 
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The only authentic history of the destruction of those cities, 
which once flourished in this valley, is found in the book of Gene- 
sis. According to the inspired penman, the Vale of Siddim was 
once as beautiful as the Garden of the Lord. But afterwards, 
“turning the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes,” says 
Peter, God “condemned them with an overthrow, making them 
an ensample to them that should after live ungodly.” 

It is an interesting fact that all the most thorough and scientific 
explanations of this remarkable region harmonize with, and inci- 
dentally confirm, the Scripture narrative. One of the latest expe. 
ditions, and the one most entitled to confidence in the scientific 
accuracy of its results—that of Lieut. Lynch under the auspices 
of our own government, is particularly full and satisfactory. One 
of his party who belonged to the class of self-esteeming, philo- 
sophic unbelievers, by these examinations became convinced of 
the historical accuracy of the Bible. A French expedition which 
was prosecuting its researches about the time of our visit, claims 
to have discovered the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, by inscrip- 
tions on the rocks. 

Yet there is a kind of infidelity which does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for facts, and which, when a cherished theory is en- 
dangered, sets aside the demonstrations of science with as much 
ease as the declarations of the Bible. One of this class of learn- 
ed doubters was of our party at the Dead Sea. He was too wise 
to believe in Moses and the Evangelists, but just wise enough to 
believe in Strauss and Parker. He tasted the water, but perceiv- 
ed no difference between that and any other sea-water. He 
bathed, but found it all the same as bathing in any sea. And al- 
though the rest of the party were impressed with the striking pe- 
culiarities of the spot, he positively denied that there were any 
such peculiarities. Then I did not wonder that he was an unbe- 
liever. With powers of discrimination so feeble, or a prejudice 
80 gigantic, he could not well be any thing else. 


SCENES AT THE ENCAMPMENT. 


It was almost sunset when we turned our steps from this dreary 
region, and it was so dark before we reached the encampment 
that a part of us who rode on before the old sheik, lost our way 
and were entangled in the wilderness. The hum of voices which 
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finally came to us from the excited crowd, taught us that we had 
wandered quite beyond the place, and recalled us to our tents. 

The scene at the encampment was unique. The whole plain 
for nearly half a mile round, was covered with tents, pitched 
without regard to order or general convenience. <A few small 
fires and here and there a torch, were casting a flickering light 
upon the motley crowd. Camels, and horses, and asses, were 
eating in close proximity to sleeping men and women, who were 
lying upon the ground, unable to provide themselves with more 
than a blanket to cover them. In some tents were grotesque 
groups in diverse costumes, sitting or reclining, drinking sherbet, 
smoking the chibouque, or taking their evening repast. In 
others, were singing and dancing to the reed-pipe and Dervish 
drums. Here was a party of mountebanks, for a few pares per- 
forming feats in tumbling and legerdemain. The grumbling of 
camels, the neighing of horses, the braying of asses, and the cry- 
ing of babies, intermingled with the shrill call of the sentinel, 
broke upon the stillness of the evening air. About nine o’clock 
there appeared suddenly upon the mountains on the other side ef 
the Jordan, an immense bonfire, arranged in the form of a paral. 
lelogram. It enclosed, to appearance, hundreds of acres; the 
light gleamed upon the surrounding darkness, and the flames as- 
cended into the heavens, as from some vast conflagration. It was 
a freak of that peculiar people, the Gipsies, who dwell among the 
mountains of Moab, and who had chosen this time for a grand 
display of fireworks. 


DEPARTURE FOR THE JORDAN. 


The pilgrims were to start for the Jordan at dawn of day. In 
such a scene, between curiosity and confusion, there was for us 
but little balmy sleep. At midnight preparations for the depar- 
ture were commenced, At three o’clock, half the multitude were 
mounted and awaiting the hour. At four we joined the crowd, 
which was then one solid mass of men and beasts, four or five 
rods deep, and fronting on a line fifty rods long. All was eager 
expectation. Every man’s beast was put in the best condition for 
a sudden and advantageous start. The full moon was just sink- 
ing behind the hill-tops of Judea, and the first beams of morn- 
ing light were streaking the east. I rode around the throng to 
survey the scene and catch more of its spirit. How marvellous 
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an assemblage! How peculiar the place! What great principle of 
truth or impulse of humanity had thus drawn together these mul- 
titudes from the four quarters of the globe ? 

Reining my horse into the line, the signal-gun was soon fired. 
In an instant the whole mass was in motion, the rear starting 
simultaneously with the front. Then came a beating of camels, 
and urging of donkies, and pounding of mules, and spurring of 
horses, and hurrying of footmen,—all pressing close upon the 
mounted guard, and bearing toward the distant point. No one 
waited for the one before him to get out of his way. Women 
were thrown from their beasts, and footmen were knocked down 
and ridden over, A poor woman was crowded off from her little 
donkey by one who preceded me, and by another, thrown down 
just before my horses feet. I could do nothing to rescue her, and 
it was with great difficulty that I was able to stop my horse long 
enough for her to get upon her feet. 


SCENES AT THE JORDAN. 


In an hour and a half we reached the banks of the river, seven 
miles from the encampment, Of the scene that followed, pro- 
priety forbids a minute description. The great object of the oc- 
casion was to bathe in the Jordan, at the spot where Jesus was 
baptized, as a summary mode of washing away their sins. In a 
few there was the appearance of devotion, crossing themselves as 
they went down the steep banks, and repeating an Ave Maria as 
they knelt in the sacred river. But with most, there was noth- 
ing of this. Men and women, promiscuously laying aside their 
garments, and putting on their bathing robes, half-nude priests, 
pouring water upon their more than half-naked people, women 
dashing it upon the men, and men dashing it upon the women,— 
plunging, and frisking, and frolicking, and laughing, and shouting. 
0! it was a most shameful indecency, a shocking exhibition of 
the deep degradation into which these oriental Christians have 
fallen. The old Grecian Bacchanals, or the ablutions of the 
Hindoos in the Ganges, could hardly present anything more re- 
volting. And yet this is one of the great festivals of Holy Week ; 
the church sanctions it, and the priests lead it on. If this is 
Christianity, what is heathenism? It is well to go to the Jordan 
with the pilgrims once, for without it the traveller loses one of the 
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a 
most striking proofs of the deep debasement of the oriental 
churches; but he will never wish to go a second time. 

When this disgusting ceremony was completed, the ardor of 
the crowd was suddenly abated, and all returned quietly to the 
encampment, where most of them spent the following night. 
We afterwards learned that one or two persons were killed in the 
crowd, and several others injured. And it occasionally happens 
that one is drowned, and borne into the Dead Sea, although the 
river is only about thirty yards wide. 

Meantime our table was spread among the willows, and fragrant 
oleanders which grow on the borders of this stream. Here we 
seated ourselves and partook of our simple repast. With Jordan 
flowing rapidly before me, I recalled the time, when, smitten by 
the prophet’s mantle, its waters were divided hither and thither, 
and Elisha and his master went over on dry ground. “ And it 
came to pass as they still went on and talked, that behold there 
appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them 
both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 
In these waters the proud but leprous Naaman was sent by the 
prophet to wash seven times, when his flesh came again like unto 


the flesh of a little child. Out of these thickets used to come up 
the wild beasts, when the river overflowed, as appears from that 
beautiful allusion to Eden in Jeremiah. ‘“ He shall come up 
like a lion from the swellings of Jordan.” To this river, John 
came to baptize the multitudes who gave ear to his stirring calls. 
Down these very banks the Divine Redeemer descended, 


“Conscious of Deity within, 
To bow before an heir of sin, 
With folded arms on humble breast 
By his own servant washed and blessed.” 


From this solemn consecration, he was led up by the Spirit into 
the wilderness, among those Judean hills over which we had 
passed, on our way from Jerusalem. There occurred that scene 
of mysterious temptation and conflict, in which he achieved so 
signal a victory. On the summit of Quarantana, he stood, ac- 
cording to tradition, when the tempter presented to his view all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. In imitation 
of the Saviour, the monks of the middle ages were accustomed to 
pass the season of Lent among the fastnesses of those hills, and 
some even to spend there the greater part of their life. 
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A few miles to the south, in a dark, deep gorge, hewn into the 
solid rock, is the celebrated convent of Mar-Saba; it is one of 
the oldest in Syria, being established in the sixth century, and 
distinguished as the resting place of St. Sabas, who died in 532. 
Hither, in the eighth century, came John Damascenus, a cele- 
brated defender of image-worship, where, says the historian, “ he 
spent the remainder of his life, in composing learned works on 
theology and science.” 


RETURN TO JERUSALEM. 


On our return we arrived about twelve o’clock on the camp- 
ground, near the site of Ancient Jericho, which in its desolation, 
remains to illustrate the anathema pronounced by Joshua, ‘* curs- 
ed be the man that raiseth up and buildeth this city Jericho; he 
shall lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, and in his young- 
est son shall he set up the gate of it.” Five hundred years after, 
in the days of Ahab, Hiel undertook to counterwork the purpose 
of Jehovah, by rebuilding the city, and what was his success ? 
“ He laid the foundation thereof in Abiram, his first-born, and 
he set up the gates thereof in his youngest son Segub, according to 


the word of the Lord which he spake by Joshua, the son of Nun.” 

The village of Riah, identical with the Jericho of medieval his- 
tory, is about two miles east from the site of the ancient city. It 
is enclosed with a hedge of thorns, presenting only the semblance 
of defence. <A dilapidated tower, about forty feet square, built 


probably by the Saracens, is represented by the priests as the 
house of Zacheus. They also point to a solitary palm as the 
sycamore into which the publican climbed to obtain a view of 
Jesus as he passed by. The village contains about forty families, 
dwelling in mud-covered huts, and with only a few goats, and 
Vines, and fig-trees, from which to derive a scanty subsistence ; it 
was once the city of palm-trees, in the midst of luxuriance and 
beauty. This city, with the whole rich plain, Mark Antony gave 
to Cleopatra as an expression of his mad passion. Now, the 
whole is not worth a single jewel which she might have worn on 
one of her fingers. Yet wretched as its present condition, it is 
replete with historic interest and sacred associations. It was the 
scene of Israel’s entrance into the promised land, and the visible 
putting forth of the power of God. It was also the site of a dis- 
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tinguished school of the prophets; here, too, the Redeemer was 
consecrated to his public mission, and here he wrought some of 
his beneficent miracles. Often had he crossed this plain on his 
way from Galilee to Judea. The multitude throng him 
as for the last time he goes up from Jericho to Jerusalem. Blind 
Bartimeus sits by the way-side begging, “and he began to ery 
out, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” In the sim. 
plicity of infinite power and love, Jesus saith unto him, go thy 
way ; thy faith hath made thee whole. As slowly they ascend 
the steep hill-sides, taking his disciples apart in the way, he speaks 
to them of that matchless suffering to which he is about to be de- 
livered. Perhaps it is by the well, at which they tarry to rest 
themselves awhile, that the mother of Zebedee’s children prefers 
her request, calling forth that sweet lesson of humility, ‘* Whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your servant. Even as 
the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many,” 


THE DISCONTENTED SON. 
BY REV. WM. E. JACKSON. 


In a beautiful and rather populous village in the valley of the 
Connecticut, was the home of Charles Nelson. It was a home 
well furnished with the comforts and elegancies of life, an abode 
of virtue, intelligence and refinement. His father was a success- 
ful and wealthy merchant, and enjoyed the respect and esteem of 
a wide circle of acquaintances. His parents were both persons 
of active piety, and it was their earnest and constant endeavor to 
train up their children “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” In a word, the house of Charles Nelson was a happy 
home. 

Charles was the eldest, and in some respects the most promising 
child. He loved his parents, brothers and sisters. He was not 
insensible to the blessings he enjoyed in his delightful home. But 
he was not content. Its prevailing order and peace did not satisfy 
his fondness for adventure and excitement. He early imbibed 
the ruinous error, that the sweetest enjoyments were to be found 
away from home and away from duty. Hence, he would at times 
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play truant when at school, and spend the afternoon with some 
young loafer in search of fish in a neighboring stream, or coasting 
down a hill-side, that was just hidden from the view of both 
school-house and home. When sent to some place,a mile or 
two out of the village, he would go further, on a little enterprise 
of his own, and then return with some empty excuse for his long 
absence. Ifthe rest of the family were detained from church, 
and he was the only attendant, he would escape from the Sabbath 
School, and take a circuitous route homeward through the out- 
skirts of the village, that he might amuse himself awhile with 
the idle boys he might chance to meet. 

One pleasant Sabbath afternoon in Autumn, he left home alone, 
rather early for church, and so turned aside, as he had done be- 
fore, into a rather unfrequented way that led out into the country. 
He met a boy of his acquaintance, George Ray, who was a few 
years older than himself, but who hada great fondness for his 
society. ‘ Halloa,”’ cried George, “where are you going, 
Charles ?”” 

“ Well,” replied the latter, “as it was not quite meeting time, 
I thought I would walk round this way, a little.” 


“ Does your father let you walk about, Sundays.” 
“ Oh, no, they are sick, at home, and so I came to church alone 


to day.” 

“Good! I am glad to see you. Come, and let us walk up the 
hill, and breathe the fresh air awhile,’ and George put one arm 
around his friend, affectionately, to give force to the proposal. 

“No,” said Charles, “it is time to go to church.” 

“ To church, eh, this fine afternoon? Isn’t God every where, 
and can you not worship him out of doors, as well as in a crowded 
church ?” 

It is a pity that the two friends did not realize that God was 
then where they stood, and marked their desire to violate one of 
his commandments ; but they thought not of that. George seeing 
Charles hesitate, continued ; “ yes, father says that this world is 
God’s church, and it is more pleasing to him to go out of a pleas- 
ant Sunday, and look at his works in the fields and on the hills, 
then to go into a meeting house, and look at the pulpit that the 
carpenters made. Come, let us go out to a great pasture that is 
half a mile off; there is lots of huckleberries and blackberries 
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there, and there is a splendid cave at the bottom of a great high 
rock, that I will show you. What will be the harm? you can get 
back before meeting is out, and your father will know nothing 
about it.” 

This new philosophy, and the appeal to his appetite and his 
curiosity was too much for Charles, and he went, and soon forgot 
that the day was anything but a holiday. They reached the pas- 
ture,—it was a wild, lonely spot, and Charles was soon revelling 
among the berries, listening, meanwhile, to George’s odd phrases 
and profane jests, which he thought “ wonderfully smart,” and 
taking lessons upon “ the ways of the world,’ and the charming 
amusements to be found in the cities and larger towns, 
contrasted with the dreary life that is led by the sons of “ strict 
orthodox people.” Presently, they came to the cave. But there 
was nothing but a steep granite rock on the side of a hill, and 
beneath it a cavity a few feet in depth, and affording little gratifi- 

cation to even a child’s curiosity. 

Charles had now become sated with the fruit, and he was disap- 
pointed about the cave. On their way back, he became sober and 
taciturn, deigning few replies to George’s sallies of wit, and wish- 
ing with all his heart he had not turned aside from the house of 
God. The thought of his abuse of his parents’ confidence. 
Church time was past, and they would discover his transgression, 
and how could he meet their grief and displeasure ? The command 
to “remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” which he had 
repeated at prayers that very morning, came to his mind with un- 
wonted force, and his conscience was troubled. He reached 
home, and had to learn from experience, the lesson that youthful 
sinners are so slow to learn, that “the way of transgressors is 
hard.” Sad was the closing of the day that had begun so full of 
promise. 

A year passed, in which there was a manifest improvement in 
Charles’ character and habits. But now a fierce head wind arose, 
to disturb his fair and smooth sailing. There was to be a “ gen- 
eral muster,” about five miles distant, a pageant which Charles 
had not seen for some years. The day previous to the one appoint- 
ed for it, Charles asked of his parents permission to attend. It 
was a difficult question. None of his adult friends could accom- 
pany him. His parents wished to gratify him when it could 


. 
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safely be done, but they knew the instruments of evil that gather 
about a muster field, and they knew, also, Charles’ susceptibility 
to their powerful influence, they decided that he could not go. 
“ But,” said his father, instead of that, I will take you with me 
next week on an excursion down the river, and we shall see 
some of the most beautiful towns and villages to be found in all 
the famous valley of the Connecticut.” But this did not satisfy 
Charles. _ His fancy had made out a glowing representation of 
the coming pageant, and he could not give it up. Walking out 
near sunset, he unfortunately met his old friend, George Ray, 
and told him his grievances. They coucocted a scheme to meet 
the next morning at a house, a little out of the village, (where 
Charles had been commissioned to go on some errand,) and pro- 
ceed directly to the place assigned for the military review. 

They went accordingly. On reaching the place, Charles was at 
first greatly delighted with what he heard and saw. The exhila- 
rating music of fife and drum, of French horn and bugle, and the 
marching about of different companies as they took their places on 
the field, and then the long extended line of officers and soldiers, 
the strange evolutions through which they passed, and presently 
the roar of cannon and musketry, together with the wide spread 
crowd of ‘spectators, and the shanties, and the singing peddlers, 
and the hundred new things appearing on every side—what an 
enchanting scene to his ardent, inexperienced mind ! 

But the latter half of the day was not so pleasant to Charles 
as the former. The “something to drink,” which George, with 
the help of some of his cash, had procured for him, gave him 
headache, and the sweet-meats he had eaten, produced nausea. 
He had grown tired of standing and looking about, and his heart 
had become sated with the show. He began to think of home, 
of the wrong he had done his parents, and the time of trial he 
should have on meeting them again. From being very joyful, he 
became very miserable. As he turned his weary steps homeward 
he felt more like acriminal going to “the correction of the 
stocks,” than a son returning to his father’s house. We will not 
here describe the reception he met with on his arrival, but he 
saw, as never before, the strength of a father’s displeasure and 
the depth of a mother’s grief. 

During the autumn and winter, Charles became very fond of 
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reading, but it was chiefly in the regions of romance and adven- 
ture. After tiring of imaginary heroes, he would read of Alex- 
ander and Columbus, and Pizarro, and Napoleon, and imagine 
himself becoming alike famous by his future discoveries and mili- 
tary exploits. Or he would pour over the journal of some adven- 
turous traveller, and visit with him the wonders of foreign lands ; 
now the great cathedrals of Europe, or the mosques and minarets 
of Turkey, then the river Nile and the Pyramids of Egypt, and 
then the towering Alps with their deep ravines and world wide 
prospects. Again he would roam through the wilds of South 
America, or sail down the long and winding Mississippi, or ride 
over the vast prairies of the west. At one time he thought he 
would become a sailor, and live amidst the wonders of the ocean ; 
then he would be an engineer or an explorer, that in some way 
he might be able to travel and see the world. But these were 
but day dreams, and Charles was yet to be seen pursuing his 
usual rounds about his native village. 

On the following spring, being now in his sixteenth year, 
Charles was sent to an academy of high repute, some twenty 
miles'from home. After tasting a little of home-sickness, and 
going through the process of “ getting acquainted,” a thing, how- 
ever, less irksome to him, than to some timid and sensitive minds, 
he was contented and happy. He became quite popular w:th his 
schoolmates, made good progress in study, and got on very well, 
with his teachers, with the exception of a few reproofs for occa- 
sional misdemeanors. When the summer term closed, for four 
weeks’ vacation, and it was but a few hours before the time of his 
reaching home, a letter came, instead, in which, after saying some 
nice things about his dear home, beloved friends, &c., he proceed- 
ed to say, that three of his most intimate friends had planned a 
pedestriant our to the grand Monadnock, about eight miles distant, 
and would start immediately, and that they had persuaded him to 
join them. He had no time to consult his parents, but doubted 
not that they would freely give their consent; as it would give 
him a new stock of health and vigor, would afford him new views 
of human nature, and the wonders of mountain scenery, and last, 
but not least, a prodigious amount of fun. Thinking that all 
was made right by this cordial and convincing letter, Charles 
started on his journey. The boys loaded themeselves with unneces- 
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sary baggage, the weather was, a part of the time, oppressively 
warm, and then as if to balance extremes, drenching showers 
came suddenly down upon them. They became footsore and weary. 
After going nearly fifty miles, Charles took cold and became 
quite ill, and this caused them a two days’ detention. As by this 
time, the pockets of our travellers had lost the most of their con- 
tents, and their project of travelling had lost, in their eyes, much 
of its romance, they concluded to ascend a rather high hill, some 
half a mile from their stopping place, and they would make that an- 
swer for Monadnock. They sat out on their return, and Charles 
reached home, exhausted and emaciated, with worn out shoes, 
and clothes familiar with rents, and an old straw hat he had 
bought of a stage driver, in place of his Leghorn which had been 
left in pieces, amidst the brambles and shrub oaks. He had now 
wasted a good portion of the time allotted to his vacation visit, 
and lost many opportunities which had occurred of seeing friends 
and having pleasant times. He was as litile satisfied as were his 
parents with his mountain excursion. 

But it had one salutary effect ; it did much to correct the error 
he had early imbibed, that his highest felicity was to be found 
away from duty, and away from home, and in the same proportion 
to give him a better relish for the sober and substantial work of 
life. There was in the Academy during the fall term, some relig- 
ious interest, and Charles was, for some days seriously occupied 
with the subject of his own salvation. The seed sown in his heart 
did not at this time take deep root, and his seriousness wore off ; 
still he did not as is too often the case, turn back to a more hard- 
ened state than ever. He returned home to spend the winter, 
and his parents were much gratified to see him more thoughtful 
and orderly than formerly, and at the same time more dutiful 
and affectionate. They sought to cherish in him this temper of 
mind, and to win him to the endearments of home, and interest 
him in subjects of thought that were more important, and in 
pursuits and pleasures more rational and improving. 

One serene and beautiful Sabbath, Charles was unusually in- 
clined to serious reflection. He went to church, and the pastor 
whom he highly respected, but whose acquaintance he had sought 
to avoid, read for his text the 5th verse of the 63d Psalm, ‘* My 
Soul shall be satisfied with marrow and fatness, and my mouth shall 
praise thee with joyful lips.” He dwelt somewhat at length upon 
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the preliminary topic, that this language cannot be used by the 
irreligious man, for no true satisfaction can be found in the ways 
of sin. The discourse at once riveted Charles’s attention; al- 
most every sentence called up his own experience as a witness to 
its truth. The preacher then proceeded to show, that the man 
whose heart is ruled by religious affection, and whose life is 
guided by religious principle, will enjoy contentment and peace, 
and that even the express duties of religion which many thought 
so onorous, were to the devoted Christian sources of joy. Charles 
had formerly given heed to doubts respecting the value or reality 
of religion ; at least he regarded a pious life as one of continued 
sadness and constraint. But now he thought so nolonger. Yet 
how could Christians be so contented and hopeful, while men who 
indulged in all worldly enjoyments, were often disappointed and 
miserable. It was a mystery he desired to solve. 

Before the impressions made by this sermon were lost, Charles 
went to visit some cousins who lived several miles distant, upon 
the banks of a rivulet that was tributary to the Connecticut. 
The village was called Millville, as it was built around a variety 
of mills which the waters of the little river were made to carry. 
The friends there received him with high hopes of the merry 
times they should have with their gay cousin. But they were 
disappointed and surprised at his sobriety. On the second evening 
of his visit, an evening beautiful for its clear full moon, and its 
still, bracing, wintry air, they got up with some other of the vil- 
lage boys, a scating party upon the mill ponds. It was a past- 
time well calculated to exhilarate, and there was in the party 
much merriment, and many feats of agility were enacted upon 
the smooth, glare ice. Charles at first joined in the mirth, but he 
had little sympathy with it, and felt at length a strong inclina- 
tion to separate from the party. Silently and gradually, and 
without notice of the rest, he worked himself up to the head of 
the pond, and came to the narrower channel of the river. Both 
its banks were here covered with a dense forest. The scene ar- 
rested his attention. Before him appeared the river, a white 
avenue of solid ice partly covered with snow, penetrating for some 
distance its dark surroundings, and then turning to the right losing 
itself asin a mystery. On either side was the motionless mass of 
shrubs and trees, here the thousand leafless limbs of the maple, 


. 
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the chestuut, and the birch, and there the more sombre spruce 
or pine, with now and then a bunch of snow still resting upon its 
thick boughs. The moon poured down from above, her gentle 
rays “in striking majesty.” The winds were silent; the stream 
once rolling noisily over its rocky bed, was still. From the 
skaters bclow there came, ever and anon, a faint reverberation, 
which made the intervening silence the more intense. It was a 
scene altogether impressive and sad; but it was in wonderful 
harmony with the feelings which now predominated in Charles’s 
breast. He exclaimed to himself, “ yes, here is a picture of my 
sad life ; not life, but only a cold, lifeless, desolate existence. An 
April sun will replace this inert mass of ice with the rippling, 
noisy stream ; these woods will be clothed in verdure, and wave 
like living things in the summer breeze. But who or what will 
deliver my soul from the wintry night that has settled down upon 
it?” He presently rejoined his companions, and the party soon 
dispersed. Charles remained another day with his friends, and 
then returned home. 

Charles was now entering upon a memorable year, it was that 
of 1831, noted in the annals of our American Zion, for the many 
and powerful revivals that prevailed in different parts of the 
country. There was unusual religious interest in the church of 
which Charles’s parents were members, and Christians formerly 
cold and worldly, became active laborers for Christ. One of 
these took occasion to speak to Charles on the subject of religion, 
but addressed him with a severity which was ill-suited to his feel- 
ings and temper, and at which he affected to take great offence. 
His thoughtfulness had not passed away, but his pride was 
aroused. ‘That man,” said he, “ has lived a no better life than 
Ihave; and besides, if I am ever to become a Christian, I must 
be voluntary in it. People will not be driven into religion.” In 
the pleasant month of May, a “ four days’ meeting” was held in 
their church. On the morning of the first day, his father spoke 
to him respecting it, and urged his attendance. He went in the 
forenoon, but had many criticisms to make upon the preacher’s 
style and manner, and showed a decided unwillingness to attend 
in the afternoon, and went away to fulfil as he said, a promise he 
had made a friend the day before. But he was not happy ; there 


was a conflict within. His mind and conscience were on the side 
14 
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of religion ; but there was “a law in his members,” his carnal 
nature, “ warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him 
into captivity.”” Wandering about the meadow, and being tossed 
about in a sea of troubled thoughts, he concluded he would shake 
off this religious anxiety, and try again what pleasure he could 
find in the world. He returned moodily home. His parents said 
little to him, but he saw their solicitude. He hurried out after 
tea, with a hint that they might meet him at the evening meeting. 
But he went to another part of the village, and called at the 
house of one of his associates ; presently two others came in, and 
the purpose was manifested to have a “ lively time.” A bottle of 
wine was brought. The protracted meeting was made the subject 
of sarcastic remark. Charles being rallied on becoming a con- 
vert, fell into Peter’s fault, and denied that he knew or cared 
anything about the matter. A game of whist was proposed. 
Charles had unfortunately learned to play while at the Academy, 
aud so enjoining secresy, he took part in the game. He thought 
he could play with some skill, but every hand of cards dealt out 
to him was a poor one, he made sad mistakes, and lost every game. 
Vexed and angry, he accused his opponents of unfairness, and dash- 
ing down his hand of cards upon the table, declared, with an 
oath, that he would never play at cards again, as long as he lived. 
He soon returned home, and to avoid speaking with any one, re- 
tired immediately to his own apartment. 

The world he saw was no better than before ; to turn his back 
upon religion and religious friends, was not the way to be happy. 
And what is more, he not only saw his error in the search he had 
for happiness, but he began to see clearly his guilt as a transgress- 
or. The next day he was quite willing to attend the meeting. 
He saw and felt, as he entered the church, that a solemn sense of 
eternal things rested upon the assembly. Several of his gay com- 
panions were there, evidently laboring under deepemotions. The 
sermon was from the passage in 1 Kings xviii. 21: “ How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, follow him ; 
but if Baal, then follow him.” Charles saw that he had all along 
followed Baal, though he was no god; that was, he was halting be- 
tween two opinions, an unhappy and wrong position, and that the 
only right and happy course would be wholly to follow the Lord. 
As he left the church, a kind, pious friend walked with him some 
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distance towards home, and acknowledging his own past remiss- 
ness, tenderly besought him to improve the special opportunity to 
make his peace with God. It was a “nail fastened in a sure 
place.” 

We have not room to dwell at large upon Charles’s conversion. 
After wading for a day through thick darkness, yet resolved to 
give not over, he at length emerged into the blessed light of faith, 
and hope, and love. He “beheld the Lamb of God,” to His 
blood he applied for cleansing, and to his service he devoted his 
life. 

Charles was no longer a discontented son. A new bond of 
sympathy—a sweet and tender tie, bound him to his parents. He 
realized, as never before, the blessings of a Christian home. The 
place of joy was not now afar off, but in his closet, in the way of 
Christian duty, and in affectionate intercourse with the dear ones 
at home. 

One day his beloved pastor called, and in the course of a free 
conversation, was enumerating to Charles the many ways in whieh 
God was meeting him with blessings. ‘“* You have,” he said, “* been 
reaching after something you could not obtain; but observe the 
good things you have in fruition. First the precious blessings of 
the Gospel, of these we have spoken ; besides these you have the 
buoyancy of youth, an exuberance of health, the green and flowery 
earth beneath your feet, and the shining sun above, the benefits of 
education and enlightened society, a large circle of friends, and 
especially the countless treasures of a home like this.” 

“ Yes,” said Charles, “ it is so, and this reminds me of what I 
once thought an inconsistency. Christians told me at one time, 
that I never could be happy without religion, but with it a man 
may be joyful even in the desert, or in prison; at another time, 
that home was the great place of happiness for the young, thus let 
a son only be obedient and affectionate, and he must needs be 
happy. But I could, myself, find no happiness in religious things, 
and, try as I might, I could not be content with what were to me 
the staid and monotonous comforts of home. But I begin now to 
see through the mystery.” 

“ There is no inconsistency at all,” replied the pastor. “ A 
good home has in it precious delights, if the mind is in a proper 
state to appreciate them. It may be made the source of much 
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enjoyment, even to those who are not Christians. It has in it, 
as Cowper beautifully writes, 
“ The only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall.” 

But the unsanctified heart, when led away by ambition, pride, and 
an intemperate love of earthly pleasure, despises the peaceful, quiet 
joys of home. This difficulty must be corrected by the power of 
religion. The stony heart must be made to feel, and the blind 
eyes to see, and then the youth, who longed to escape the enjoy. 
ments of home, will return to them, as the Prodigal Son returned 
to his father’s house, and wonder that he was so foolish as to 
sacrifice them for the phantoms he had pursued. Yes, my dear 
Charles, make much of home. I speak not now of its comforts, 
its abundance, its refinements ; but prize above these your father’s 
love and care, your mother’s tender solicitude, your brother's 
warm friendship, your sister’s sympathy and kindness. And do 
your utmost to promote in them the happiness you seek from them. 
In this way you may grow in grace, and be the better fitted for 
usefulness abroad. In this way you may make your earthly home 
a type of your home in heaven, and find in it a most excellent 
training for your final admission into the great and eternal family 
of God. 

Charles Nelson lived, through. subsequent life, as a faithful ser- 
vant of Christ. He was led to wander in distant lands, to his 
heart’s content, but it was to administer comfort to the wretched, 
and “ light to them that sat in darkness.” He also had a home 
of his own, and passed through many pleasant scenes, and looked 
on the world in its brightest aspects. But there was, to the heart, 
no spot in th: field of memory, more green and beautiful, than his 
childhood’s home. 


IN order to be happy in any degree, we must abandon ourselves, ac- 
cording to the will of God, and after the pattern of his Son, to the tem- 
poral and spiritual benefits of mankind.—-Robert Hall. 

Vicrovs habits are so great a stain to human nature, And so odious in 
themselves, that every person actuated by right reason would avoid them, 
though he were sure they would be always concealed, both from God and 
man, and had no future punishment entailed upon them.— Crcero. 
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THE BUFFALO. 
BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


Over the prairies of the west, Yankee traders buy the skin 
Fast as fast can go, Of the Buffalo, 

Indian hunters up and dressed, This we wrap the children in, 
Hunt the buffalo. When we sleigh-rides go. 


When they want some good fresh meat, | Robes of buffalo are warm, 
Indians up and ride, Very warm are they, 

Kill the butfalo to eat, | They will cover you from harm 
Skin him for his hide. In a snowy day. 


Buffaloes are huge of size; | Thank the Lord for Buffaloes, 
Shaggy manes have they | His creative hand 

Little horns and fiery eyes | Wisely made them, I suppose, 
And feet to run away. | For the prairie land. 


_ eee — 


A CHAPTER ABOUT SUNBEAMS. 


BY CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE. 


Ir was the month of June. There had been a violent thunder shower, black 
and angry clouds shrouded the heavens in gloom, and cast their dark shadows 
over the earth. Suddenly the sun shone forth, clear and bright, from the edge 
of adark cloud. The rain drops on grass, leaf, and flower, sparkled in its 
light. The moss roses, pinks, and violets, lifted up their heads joyfully, 
crowned with the bright, but transient gems showered upon them by the pass- 
ing cloud, and polished into brilliancy by the succeeding sunbeam. 

“ How beautiful !” exclaimed Lucy Hilton, as she surveyed the scene from a 
window that overlooked the border of flowers. “Oh, mother! see my pinks 
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and violets! Don’t they look splendid? Don’t they look glad and happy? | 
wish, mother, that I was a sunbeam.” 

“ Why so, my child ?” 

“Oh, because the sunbeam makes everything look so bright and joyous, 
It seems as if my flowers were smiling at me. And only look at the grass, 
what a rich and beautiful green. How the trees and bushes sparkle in the 
sunlight. I would like to make everything look bright and glad.” 

“ You need not, my child, wish you were a sunbeam, for you are something 
a great deal better than that. The God who made the sun has placed within 
this little frail body of yours, that which is more precious than the glorious 
sun. Your body is like a casket which holds a precious gem. That will live 
and shine long ages after the sun is blotted out. It can shine now, and shed 
all about it light and gladness. Kind looks, kind words, and kind deeds, are 
the soul’s sunbeams, they shine right into human hearts, and pour into them 
such light, and joy, and gladness, as never came from the beams of yonder 
sun. ‘These soul beams can chase away dark clouds of care from anxious 
brows, lighten heavy hearts, and light up sad faces. Have you never seen 
them do it ?” 

“Yes, mother, I think I have.” 

“ Then, if you wish to be a sunbeam, will you not try to shed around you 
these soul beams ?” 

“ T will try,” said Lucy, who was much interested in what her mother was 
saying. 

The next morning, when Lucy came in from an examination of her pinks 
and violets, she found it wanted but twenty-five minutes of nine. In ten min- 
utes it will be time to start for school. She hastened into the sitting room, 
and there she found her mother and all her brothers and sisters. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said James “ won’t you cover my arithmetic this morning. The 
cover is all torn off.” 

“Mother, there is a button off my pants,” said George, “ won’t you please 
sew it on now? It’s almost school time.” 

“ The string is off my bonnet,” said Susie, “ won’t you please sew that on” 

‘Mother, I can’t find my geography; do help me find it,” said little Hattie. 

“Do mother give me a cent to buy a pencil,” said Willie, “I lost mine yes- 
terday.” 

At this moment Hattie, in a vain attempt to find the lost geography on the 
upper book-shelf, threw down on the floor a heavy book, whose fall awoke the 
baby in the cradle, which immediately joined its cries to the chorus of voices, 
Just then Bridget put her head in at the door to ask where she should find the 
saleratus. Bridget was a new girl; she had been told where that article had 
been kept, but she was very forgetful. 

Mrs. Wilton pressed her hand to her head. She did not look or speak cross, 
as some mothers would have done in the same circumstances; but there was 4 
cloud of pain and care on her brow. No wonder, with a severe headache to 
bear, a crying babe to pacify, a truant button to replace, a string to sew on, 4 
book to find, another to cover, a journey up stairs for the required cent, anda 
forgetful Irish girl to oversee, all in one short ten minutes. 
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Lucy saw how it was. “I wonder if I could not be a sunbeam to chase 
away the cloud on mother’s brow,” she thought. ‘* Poor mother; she has the 
headache, I know, and so many things to be done at once. Let me think what 
I can do.” 

Going up to her mother, she said pleasantly, “ Let me take Nellie, mother, 
while you sew on the string and the button, and cover the book. I will go 
and tell Bridget where to find the saleratus.” 

With the babe in her arms, Lucy followed Bridget to the kitchen to give her 
the necessary information. After performing the service, she went back to the 
sitting-room to see what more she could do. She remembered seeing Hattie’s 
geography, and told her where she could find it. Next, she lent Willie a cent, 
to be returned when it was convenient for his mother to give him one. 

With this timely assistance from Lucy, the children were soon all ready for 
school, except herself. Lucy bade them run on, and she would soon follow 
them. Then she placed the babe, now quiet and almost asleep, in her mother’s 
arms. After putting on her shawl and bonnet, she came to her mother for the 
parting kiss. Mrs. Wilton smiled upon her fondly. The cloud was cleared 
from her brow now, and she looked very happy. 

“ Good-bye, my precious little sunbeam,” she said as she kissed Lucy, and 
pressed her to her heart. “ You don’t know how much good you have done 
me this morning.” 

Lucy started for school looking herself very like a sunbeam, her eyes spark- 
ling with joy, and her face all aglow with the pleasure of knowing she had 
given comfort and gladness to her mother’s heart. 

Who would not be a sunbeam? I fancy I hear Charlie, and Willie, and 
Frank, and Nettie, and all the little beys and girls who read this story, say I 
will. That is right, shine with kind words and deeds, on all the clouded brows 
and heavy hearts you can find, and make the glad hearts more gladsome still. 
God made you to shine in this world of mingled light and darkness, and to 
shine, oh how bright, in that bright world above ! 


CULLED FLOWERS, 


THE POCKET-BOOK. 


“Tom Jackson says he does not believe there is a God ; he says he never 
saw him. And I don’t knowasI believe: I never saw him,” and John Clary 
just came in from out doors, and I suppose from the society of Tom Jackson. 

“TI do,” replied his mother; and he said nothing more. 

A week or two after this, John burst into the kitchen, with Tom Jackson at 
his heels. “Oh see, mother,” he cried, “ what I have found—such a handsome 
pocket-book !” 

“Where did you find it,” asked his mother. ’ 

“In Pine Grove : Now, whom do you suppose it belongs to?” 

“Did it not grow there?” said his mother. 


‘ 
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“ Grow there!” exclaimed John, lifting up his eyebrows with great surprise, 
“ A pocket-book grow in the woods! Who ever heard of such a thing? It 
could not be.” 

“Why not?” she asked. 

“Why not!” replied the boy ; “ the pocket-book was made on purpose. Look 
here!” opening it; “‘ here is a place for the bank-bills ; and here is a little out 
of the way spot, with a snug fastening for gold dollars, and a memorandum 
book and a pencil case, and such a beautiful gold pencil. Look, mother, with 
a pen and lead both. It was made for a man to use.” 

“‘ Some contrivance here, certainly,” said his mother, putting down her work 
and taking it in her hands for examination. “It is one of the most useful 
pocket-books I ever saw. If it did not grow there, perhaps it made itself.” 

Both boys stared at her more and more. 

“ Why, mother, you talk foolish,” said John, with a puzzled and sober air, 
“There must have been a man with a mind to have made this.” 

‘‘ A man that knew how—a pretty neat workman,” added Tom Jackson. 

“ How do you know? You never saw him,” said Mrs. Clary 

“No, but I’ve seen his work; and that’s enough to convince me. I am 
just as certain that somebody made it as if I saw him.” 


. 


“ You are !” said Mrs. Clary; “ how so ?” 

‘“Why, mother,” said John, very much in earnest, “ you see the pocket-book 
had to be planned to answer a certain purpose. Now, it must have hada 
planner; that’s the long and short of it; and I know it just as well as if I 
saw it planned and Jone. It’s foolish to think otherwise.” 

“ Now,” said his mother, “it’s just as foolish, when you see the wonderful 
contrivance of the beings around you, and the design with whieh they are put 
together, for you to doubt or to deny that there is a God who made them. 
Who planned your eyes to see with, your ears to hear with? Can eyes make 
themselves ? Can a man make a bird? Who created the sun, and planned the 
day and night? Did your parents plan your fingers, and make them grow? 
You know perfectly well that a great Being thought beforehand, designed and 
contrived the eye, and the ear, and the sun, and your fingers—all things and 
all beings around you. And that great Being is God, the eternal Mind, the 
great Maker of us all.” 


iat eRe kT ee 


CrossEs are ladders leading to heaven. 


WE must walk through life as through the Swiss mountains; where a hasty 
word may bring down an avalanche. 


Soi rit PARE 3 ee 


WE sleep, but the loom of life never stops, and the pattern which was 
weaving when the sun went down, is weaving when it comes up to-morrow. 

KINDNESSES are stowed away in the heart, like bags of lavender in a drawer, 
and sweeten every object around them. 


How few adopt the good rule of Bishop Beveridge, not to speak in dispraise 
of one who is absent, or in praise of one who is present. 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


A LESSON FROM FIGURES. 


WE recently met with the following statistics in our reading. “ Of 
732 convicts at Auburn prison, 517 were never instructed in any trade 
or calling, whereby to earn a subsistence ; 308 had been deprived of a 
home before 16 years of age; 191 were deprived of one, and 181 of both 
parents, before 16 years of age ; 416 had received no religious or moral] 
instruction, and 512 had never read the Bible, or attended divine service.”’ 
These figures read us an important lesson upon several topics. 

The first is tdleness. More than two-thirds of the 732 convicts “ were 
never instructed in any trade or calling.’ They were the indolent, idle 
class in their youth, who always fill up the ranks of criminals, and make 
business for the courts. Idleness is the parent of vice andcrime. Time 
that is not ‘ mployed in some useful pursuit is very likely to be filled up 
with evil thoughts and designs. The devil always finds work for idle 
hands to do. He knows better than to try his arts upon the industrious 
ever-busy class. Boys who are reared without any definite purpose, and 
with nothing in particular to do, will be fortunate indeed, if they fall not 
into his clutches. Parents may think to the contrary if they choose, but 
the above figures cannot lie, and they proclaim a fact that will stand firm 
against all counter-theories that were ever framed. 

These figures also exhibit the value of a home. “308 (almost half) 
had been deprived of a home before 16 years of age.” Children need 
the influence of a good home, however humble it may be, where the ties 
of kindred may call forth and nurture the tender aff<ctions of the heart. 


They need the pleasant recollections of it when they are away, to hold 


them by the cords of love from the paths of prodigality. Is it strange, 
then, that so many homeless ones, in our populous cities, are found among 
juvenile offenders. We are often surprised that there are so many crimi- 
nals from ten to fifteen years of age; but we should remember that a 
majority of them are without a home, or one that scarcely deserves the 
name, 

There is something here, too, concerning parental influence. “191 
were deprived of one, and 181 of both parents, before 16 years of age.” 
A home implies parental love and influence. When we say that the 
young need a home, we imply that they need wholesome parental instruc- 
tion and guidance. If they have no parents, they need to be watched 

15 
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over, and cared for, by those who will fill the place of parents as nearly 
as possible, Hence, the most approved plan of Reform Schools is that 
which divides the young criminals into families, like the celebrated French 
Agricultural School at Mettray, and the Girls’ Reform School at Lancas- 
ter, Mass., where they can enjoy as good a home as possible, in the cir. 
cumstances, under the care of those who will guide and discipline them 
with fatherly and motherly tenderness. But here were about half of all 
the convicts deprived of one or both their parents before sixteen years of 


age. Inexorable death left the unfortunate ones without that divinely 


appointed agency which is necessary to train them in the way they should 
go. Some of them would have become criminals, probably, had their 
parents been spared ; but there is reason to believe that a large part of 
them would have been saved by proper parental discipline. 

Again, these figures show that moral and religious instruction is indis- 
pensable. “468 had received no moral and religious instruction, and 512 
had never read the Bible, or attended divine service.” Nearly two-thirds 
of the whole number had received no religious counsel, and a still larger 
proportion never attended divine worship nor read the Bible! What an 
argument is here in favor of definite moral and religious lessons! Yet, 
even in this Christian land, there are thousands of families where no such 
instruction is imparted. There are thousands of affluent, respectable parents, 
who communicate no such lessons to their children from one year’s end to 
another. That any of their sons are saved from vice, magnifies the pow- 
er of home to restrain the young from evil. For if children are kept 
from ruin by the influence of a home that is not Christian, there must be 
power in it of some kind. 

It would do all parents good to study the statistical reports of our Re- 
form Schools and prisons ; for there we cannot fail to see certain prolific 
causes of crime, many of which can be readily traced back to the family. 


A HOBBY. 


A HosBY is any favorite object which is pursued with great zeal and de- 
light, to the neglect of some things that are equally and even more im- 
portant. We hear people tell about “ riding a hobby,” in which there is 
a reference to the original meaning of the term, which is, “a nag, or 
pacing horse.” This sort of “nag’’ is rode very often in these days, and 
many a man has been thrown by the dashing steed. Some people ride 
him when they do not know it; indeed this whole class of riders are the 
last to see and admit that they have a hobby. 

We have seen some very good men, ensamples to all beholders, who 
have their hobbies in regard to some doctrine or form of practice. It 
may be new school or old school, Taylorism or Hopkinsianism, or some- 
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thing else ; but unless the preacher gets this favorite truth into his teach- 


ings often enough to keep all hearers reminded of his position thereon, 


he can scarcely be tolerated by the man who rides this hobby. No mat- 
ter how much truth he may preach, and, I had almost said, no matter 
how little, provided this favorite truth is placed foremost. 

With some men, Temperance is a hobby. In this good cause they are 
wide awake and active, second to none in zeal and efficiency; but they 
have little interest in any other philanthropic enterprise. Their curiosity 
first satisfies itself whether new comers are right on Temperance. The 
new minister is pronounced good or otherwise, according to the promi- 
nence he gives to this cause. He must pray for it, and speak of it, oftener 
than he does of any other good work, to satisfy these men who make a 
“nag” of Temperance. 

The same is true of Anti-slavery. Some make a hobby of this, and 
their demands are very much like those of the men who think as much 
of Temperance. Questions are weighed, men are judged, and friends are 
valued, according to the place given to this righteous movement. At the 
same time, it should be remembered, that some make a hobby of opposing 
the Temperance and Anti-slavery causes. They are not generally called 
hobby men; but they are. They are called conservative, but they make 
a hobby of their conservatism. We know of men who have gained noto- 
riety, more by opposing Temperance and Freedom than by any other 
deeds of their life. They seem to have a sort of pride and vain-glory in 
making manifest their hostility to these reform movements. One man 
may make a hobby of espousing a cause, another of opposing it. 

Of course it is very difficult to get along in a world like this without 
riding a hobby. All efficient workers of the most resolute class must 
confess to something of the hobby kind. On the whole, it is well. For, 
since a man cannot “ have too many irons in the fire,’ and must pursue 
an object with singleness of purpose if he would be successful, it is rather 
necessary to have hobbies. In all the good causes, some of. this class of 
workers have brought the most to pass. It is indispensable, however, 
to remember that we are riding a “nag” that needs to feel the bit and 
bridle, lest he dash on like the fiery steed of Mazeppa. The clainis of 
one cause should never blind us to the merits and demands of another, 
though, in the circumstances, good judgment may decide that our strong 
efforts be put forth for one rather than another. 


“CUT AND DRIED.” 


“That was all cut and dried,” said a man the other day with reference 


to certain plans that had been admirably realized. The phrase “cut and 
dried” so frequently upon the lips of men, struck us at the time as. pe- 
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culiarly significant. The import of the phrase was, that said plans had 
received early and careful attention, been pondered, weighed, and digest- 
ed, and for this reason, they were realized. Now, is not here an importan- 
truth? Are not “cut and dried” plans the only ones that succeed? Is 
there net a vast deal of disappointment and trouble in this world, occa- 
sioned by undertaking enterprises without counting the cost? Men rush 
into this, that, and the other business, without mich forethought and 
plan-laying, and the result is speedy disaster. On the other hand, those 
who stop to consider what they are doing, take time to arrange and com- 
plete their plans, and then go ahead, obtain the desired object. 

It is so in all kinds of work, physical, intellectual, or moral. Some 
people imagine that such men as Webster and Choate, belonged to a class 
of geniuses who are not obliged to cut and dry things like others—that 
such minds produce their most brilliant works without much study and 
profound thinking. A more erroneous opinion was never entertained. 
Webster and Choate were hard working students, and they always took 
time to investigate and compass every subject that claimed their attention. 
What is called the man of genius, is no other than he who makes “cut 
and dried” a principle of action. 

Those sons and daughters accomplish the most, whose parents had their 
plans about them “ cut and dried” from the beginning. It is well known 
that some parents rear their children without any definite purposes as to 
what they will make. They grow up to become anything that circum- 
stances appear to determine at the time. Others decide in the outset to 
make a teacher of this daughter, and a merchant or minister, farmer or 
mechanic, of that son, and so all their future plannings point to this in- 
tended object. It is talked into the child, so that he becomes as anxious 
as his parents to realize these expectations, and both parties finally come 
to work for it with a harmony and energy that promises well. It is rea- 
sonable that the prospects of a son or daughter are brighter, when these 
definite, well-directed plans are formed by the parents, provided they are 
originated in view of the native endowments of children. 


ee 


CoMPARISON.—A converted Hindoo, on being assailed with a torrent of pro- 
fane and obscene words from his idolatrous neighbors, went up to them and 
asked : 

“Which is worse, the abusive terms that you are just using, or the mud and 
dirt that you see lying on yon dung-hill ?” 

“ The abusive terms,” was the reply. 

“ And would you take into your mouth the mud and dirt 2” 

‘“‘ Never.” 

“ Then why do you fill your mouths with the abusive terms, which you con- 
fess to be the worst of the two 2?” : 


Confounded with this rebuke, they retired, saying that “tbe argument was 
but fair.” 
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Tue following narrative communicated by one of the Trustees of the 
Five Points House of Industry, to the New York Times, will be inter- 
esting as an instance, of frequent occurrence at that institution, of parents 
surrendering their little ones to save them from wretched poverty, ruin 
and the poor house. He says: 

A few evenings since, a note, written in a neat, pretty hand, was left at 
my store, requesting me to call at a certain house on business of the ut- 
most importance, On i inquiring, I learned that it had been brought by a 
lady dressed in deep mourning, closely veiled. She left her name, but it 
was a strange one, and one that I thought I had never heard before. 
There seemed to be some mystery about it. Who could she be? Why 
does she wish to see me? With these questions revolving in my mind, 
I set out, and half an hour’s smart walking brought me to the house. As 
I entered, | was met by an intelligent, lady-like personage. She apolo- 
gized for the trouble given me, but she wanted to see me. 

Twenty years since she had known me, and when she was a cherished 
inmate of her father’s house, loving and beloved, and happy in all her as- 
sociations. Time passed on—she married a worthy young man—and 
from that time her parents both turned against her, lite rally ‘turning her 
into the street. With her husband she lived happily many years. About 
one year since he died, leaving her four little children with nothing for 
their support. With her children she sought her father’s house, and 
beggcd and pleaded for assistance in vain. Even the privilege of re- 
maining one night under his roof was denied, and she was driven once 
more into the street, to beg, to steal, to die, or, worse, to lead a life of sin 
andshame. To her parents it was a matter of indifference. <A friend 
furnished her with a temporary home. She put two of her children in 
the Orphan Asylum, and retaining the other two, she obtained a situation 
in a store, with $6 a month for all their support. Nobly she struggled, 
parting with one.relic after another, until all had gone. The prospect 
before her was dark—very dark, Her engagement in the store would 
soon cease—then what would she do? In this extremity, she was forced 
to app'y to me, 

She had two beautiful children with her, one of whom sat on the 
mother’s knee, with arms entwined about her neck. She tried to kiss 
away the tears which fell thick and fast from the eyes of her almost 
broken-hearted mother. 

“Mamma, what makes you cry so? We love you,mamma! Don’t 
cry—please don’t!” 

The mother took each by the hand, and with a look of the deepest ten- 
derness and affection, sobbing and sighing, and with a heart beating with 
wild and fearful emotion, she exclaimed, “ These are my children! This 
is my first-born. I never look into her sparkling eye, but I think of my 
dear husband, gone home to heaven. O how deeply he loved her, and 
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this one, too! O how fondly I love them! But-—-O my God! my heart 
is breaking! How can I speak that word Farewell? I cannot take care 
of them; I have nothing for them to eat or wear. My parents are roll- 
ing in wealth and plenty, but they will do nothing for me! And I must 
part with them! Take them, do with them as you wish, for I know. you 
will be kind to them, and they will have good homes with some benevo- 
lent families, while their poor mother will go down to her grave in 
sorrow !” 

With a fervent kiss, a long, affectionate embrace, she put their little 
hands into mine, then covered her face and wept. The children still clung 
to their mother with screams and entreaties ; they urged her not to send 
them away. I found it impossible to separate them from their mother, 
and resolved to take them all to the House of Industry. With sorrowful 
faces and weeping eyes we set out on our way. The oldest child made 
every effort to escape, thinking she was to be imprisoned. But, by kind 
firmness, we soon reached in safety the dark region of the Five F oints. 
Enicriug the house, we passed up to the school-rooms, and heard with de- 
light the three hundred children sing a happy song, and our little company 
were highly delighted with their cheerful, happy faces. We passed 
through the workshop, the sleeping apartment, and last, into the parlor. 

Now came the sad moment of parting. The children’s cloaks and bon- 
nets were taken off. The mother moved towards the door. The children 
sprang for her. Clasping her neck, they begged her not to leave them. 
“QO, mother! mother! don’t leave us!’ It required an effort almost 
superhuman for her to break away from them. But with a desperate ef- 
fort she escaped and fled down the stairs into the street. Her heart was 
too full to speak, and silently we walked to Broadway. Lailing a stage 
she quickly stepped in, and with a look of woe- -begone and unutterable 
sorrow, she left me. 

The next day, with the little one in my arms, I went to the residence 
of a wealthy family up town. A member of that family had already 
seen the child, had fallen in love with her, and desired to adopt her. She 
was wealthy, had no child, and would make this little one as her own. I 
placed the littie girl in her arms, and the lady, in the kindest and most 
affectionate manner, talked to her, calling her her little darling, and tried 
to hush her sobbing. She wanted to see her dear mother. She had 
never been away from her before. The lady patted her cheek, put her 
lips down to the little round, rosy face, telling her she would be a mother 
to her. Still she would not be pacified. I took her in my arms, carried 
her to the parlor, then breaking away from her, I rushed to the door, 
hearing her, as I passed ort: ‘O, mother, mother, mother !” 

I am most happy to learn since, that the child has become reconciled to 
her new home and her new mother. Her prospects for the future are 
bright and pleasing. The elder child still remains at the House of In- 
dustry. Several applications have been made for her, one from a wealthy 
gentleman in the interior of the State. He will adopt her and make her 
his own. Probably he will be allowed to take her. She has, by her 
gentle, winning ways, won the heart of the Superintendent and family, 
and none know her but to love her. Ev ery time I call there, she comes 


bounding towards me, with happiness depicted in every lineament of her 
face. 
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The poor, sorrowing mother, calls occasionally to see me, to inquire 
about her dear, darling children, lost to her forever. She dare not trust 
herself to see them. ‘She seems highly gratified at their bright prospects, 
but for herself expects no relief but death. 


THE CORNER GROCERY. 


A Temperance tale from Merry’s Museum, touching a point of consid- 
erable importance, in the matter of wrong-doing, may be read with profit . 

In a village not far from New York, was an old farm-house—broken 
gates, broken fences, broken windows, stuffed with broken hats—every- 
thing going to wreck and ruin. 

Not a great many months had passed since the place was in pretty 
good order, with a nice little garden, that showed a goodly array of thriv- 
ing vegetables ; but Tom Freeland had opened a corner grocery, and sold 
whisky, and being a pleasant, good-natured sort of fellow, the men used 
to drop in on their way home of an evening, to have a chat, and a drop 
of something to drink. 

The one glass soon got to be two, three, and more, and the days wages 
were all spent in whisky. James Bryant, who lived at the old farm-house, 
was one of Tom’s best (?) customers, and vainly did Mrs. Bryant beg and 
beseech her husband to “come right home, and not stop at that horrid 
store, wasting his time, and injuring his health.” 

Poor woman! she had but little to make his home attractive, very 
often being without fuel even to boil the kettle. 

It was Chris tmas day, the snow lay deep on the ground, and Maggie 
had begged her mother to let her chop up some more of the fence, to 
make a good fire, 

“ What shall we do, Maggie, when it is all gone: 

“Oh, mother, if it will only last through the winter, be aby’Il be able to 

walk alone by then, and I can help you to wash and sew, and perhaps 
father will go to work again, and make things nice, as he used to do.” 

A deep sigh was her mother’s only answer. Just then there was a 
knock at the door, and a woman and girl entered, carrying a basket ; they 
were strangers to Mrs. Bryant, but she greeted them civilly, and asked 
them to be seated. 

“No, thank you,” replied the woman ;*“ we only dropped in to bring 
you a few little things for a Christmas dinner.” 

“You're very kind,” said Mrs. Bryant ; “ we had some bread and but- 
ter in the house, but poor Maggie thought that wouldn’t make a very fine 
Christmas dinner. May I as sk your name ?” 

“ Freeland.” 

“ What! Tom Freeland’s wife?” asked Mrs. B., looking as if she be- 
held a viper. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. F., a good deal astonished at Mrs. B.’s’ manner. 

“Then please take your bas sket back again ; it would choke me to eat 
anything from your house ; if it hadn’t been for your husband, we should 
have fire, and food, and comfort, and happiness, and my poor husband 
wouldn’t have been what he is this day ;”’ and overcome with her emo- 
tions, the poor woman threw herself into a seat, and buried her face in 
her apron. 


9» 
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That evening Tom Freeland had a great many guests in his store ; to 
be sure, there was some quarreling, but there see med to be a good deal 
of laughing and fun going on, for all t'at. After shutting the. shop, he 
went into the little back parlor, and found his wife sitting before the fire, 
looking very sad, with traces of tears upon her cheeks. 

“ Why, witey !’’ exclaimed Tom, sl: apping her playfully on the back, 
‘‘ what’s the matter with the little woman ?” 

“ Sit down, Tom—-I want to talk to you.” 

He drew a seat close to hers, and sitting down, put his arm on the 
back of her chair, then looking i in her face, said: “ Now tell us all about 
it. What’s gone wrong to-day ?” 

“Why you have, Tom, and J have; and not only to-day, but fora 
great many days, and months, and years.” 

“ We'l, [ suppose we have ; but what is the trouble to-day ?”’ 

“ Whisky, Tom! you musn’t sell any more.” 

“ Why, what harm does the little I sell, do?” 

“Oh! a great deal of harm. I never thought of it much. before to- 
day ; but, indeed, you must give itup. Do you remember James Bryant, 
when you first opened this store?’’?’ She went on without waiting for an 
answer: “ He was a good-looking, industrious man then, and now, what 
is he? a lazy, good-for nothing fellow ! and it’s all our fault, Tom.” 

Good, little woman ; she was willing to share half the blame, though 
she never had sold a glass of whisky in her life; but perhaps she was 
conscious that the sins of omissiun are often as great as those of commis- 
sion. 

Tom looked thoughtful, for he was really a good-hearted fellow, loved 
his wife dearly, w ouldn’t have injured any body for a dollar, and had sold 
liquor without thinking much about it any way. 

“ Well—but, Mary, what shall we do with the whis sky ?” 

“Tt shan’t be was sted ; T’ll make some stuff for the hair with it, that 
my mother used to make ( with borax, rain water, and castor-oil,) and 
we'll sell it in the store ; and if you give up selling whisky, like a good 
Tom, I'll tell you what Pll do; I’ve never been of much use to you in 
the store, but I wi/l be, I'll give up this little parlor, and we'll get a lot 
of little tables in it, take two or three newspapers, and hot tea and coffee, 
sweet butter and rolls, and a cheerful fire, and we’ll sell just as cheap as 
we can; then we shall do people good instead of harm,” 

“Well, wifey, you shall have your own way about it, and we’ll see how 
it works.”’ 

A few months after the foregoing conversation, the carpenters were at 
work building av addition to Tom Freeland’s little parlor; it had got to 
be entirely too small to accommodate all its guests. Almost all the 
bachelors in the village used to take their bre vakfast and tea there, and al- 
most all the unfortunate men wko had scolding wives, went to that cheer- 
ful little r60m for shelter from the storm. 


A SAD HISTORY. 


The Woonsocket Patriot published the following authentic narrative a 
few weeks since, and we think it is indeed a sad history .— 
The Patriot of last week briefly announced the destruction, by fire, of 
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an old, dilapidated farm-house in Burrillville, by which casuality two 
brothers, old men, who had almost past the psalmist’s limit of “three 
score years and ten,” perished. The record of that disaster has led to an 
inquiry about the history of those men—the victims in all probability of 
an incendiary’s revenge, 

The “ Blackmar House’’ was located on the Douglas and Providence 
turnpike, a short distance from Mohegan. It was a sadly dilapidated old 
house; the very type of poverty and decay. The traveller who once 
yassed it, would remember it even in his dreams. In broad daylight it 
personated the “ Castle of Indolence,” while at night it loomed out an 
architectural skeleton. The bats and the mice held high carnival there; 
while the sentinel owl, solemnly watched from the ridge-pole or the 
chimney. 

James and Robert Briggs, were natives of Foster ; a township that few 
men have dared to acknowledge as their birth-place. The brothers 
Briggs, left their native town, some fifteen or twenty years ago, and made 
their home at the Blackmar farm—of which they owned one fiftieth part ! 
People who count their wealth by bonds, mortgages, bank-stocks, and 
other certificates of prosperity, can make a mathematical calculation how 
large an annual dividend one fiftieth of an old tumble-down dwelling, and 
a few acres of poor, sterile land, would net them. 

A friend living near the locality says these men were very illiterate 
and indolent; yet harmless and peaceable. They were naturally timid, 
shy, and strongly disliked society. It was difficult to approach them. 
They would dodge into their house, rather than be spoken to by the 
passer-by. They frequently made excursions to the neighboring villages 
to beg; yet only one ata time. One invariably stayed to guard their 
home. Of what they subsisted upon is a mystery. Although they plant- 
ed a little corn and potatoes, these rarely ever got ripe. Unfortunately 
they reversed the rules of good husbandry, and planted in the autumn 
instead of the spring. They kept a few fowls and several shoats. The 
latter they trained to follow them, like dogs. When night came, in sum- 
mer and in fall, one of the brothers would start on a lunar excursion, 
followed by their pigs, to pick up what they might find in the woods or by 
the road-side. At the time their house was destroyed, they had some 
twenty or more bushels of acorns, gathered as feed for their porcine com- 
panions. These hogs had been kept five or six years, and the reason 
they gave for keeping them so long was, that “they were clever and 
peaceable animals,” and of course they disliked to kill them. 

A horse is a valuable friend to man ; and very serviceable on the farm. 
The Blackmar farm supported one, whenever the neighbors had one to 
give away—one that had seen service, and perhaps twenty pleasant sum- 
mers, and about that number of dreary winters. Octogenarian borses 
liked that farm. ‘There was little hard work to be done; many long 
days to lean dreamily against the fences and sleep in summer, and no 
sleighing parties, at a two-forty gait, in winter. Report says that one of 
these venerable horses, unfortunately and sadly fell into a beef-barrel, two 
Winters gone by! ‘True, or otherwise, no man ever knew where the ten- 
ants of the Blackmar house obtained their provisions and necessities of 
life. No mortal ever knew them to purchase a penny’s worth of grocer- 
ies or food. A mysterious providence may have fed them, else nature 
ought the wolf of hunger from the door. 
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Household furniture contributes to our comfort and convenience. It is 
the adjunct of every good home, A table loaded with roast-beef, poultry, 
vege tables, and other good things, looks well. Rich carpets are pleasant 
to have. A good bed i is not a nuisance, according to strict legal construe- 
tion. An ottoman, or a sofa, is good to lounge upon. <A mirror reflects 
our new coat, or dress ; tells us when our locks are becoming grey, and 
exhibits the furrows that age and care plough over our features. But 
alas! none of these graced the old Blackmar house. Not even a straw- 
bed, or a broken- backe d chair. ‘The pigs occupied the cellar—monopo- 
lized the place where potatoes, apples, barrels of pork and cider usually 
are, and ran riot in darkness and cableveane an neglect. Parlor and 
kitchen, pantry and bed-room., were all stored with hay—the scanty har- 
vests of many years. The windows were nearly all broken out, and the 
wren, the blue jay, the bat and the owl looked in, and pronounced the ac- 
commodations “from fair to middling.” 

Several years ago, wee none had a mother—a poor old bed-ridden 
mother—living like themselves, mysteriously and providentially, full of 
trials, sorrows and he i aie in the poor-house at F oster. The 
mother desired to live with her sons ; and with them pass the remaining 
days of her sad—O! sad life. The sons went for their mother three 
years ago this winter. With an old horse, in an open wagon, they start- 
ed homeward, The stars looked dimly down upon that solitary team; 
upon those poor old men—upon their attenuated, invalid, aged mother. 
The miduight had long passed before they reached home; and there, in 
the old wagon, on the highway, with no canopy or covering scarcely but 
the wintry sky, that poor mother died—rroze To DEATH! 

Three years have gone by, and winter, bleak and dreary, returns on 
his icy visit, The anniversary of that dreadful night—the night of that 
mother’s death—returns! Snow is upon the valleys, the hill-sides and 
the forests. Bitter blasts sweep across the river, through the orchards 
and over the desolate fields. The old Blackmar house, the beggar-broth- 
ers’ home, stands out gloomy and spectral beneath the frosty stars. The 
doors creak upon their hinges—the shingles clatter upon the roof—the 
well-sweep groans hoarsely by the road-side. Those old men are at home, 
if home means a shelter without comfort, and an opulence of hunger, sor- 
row and destitution. 

#* * * 4 * * & * 

On that night, one week ago, the old house burnt down; and those 

poor mendicant brothers, those sorrowful old men sadly, miserably per- 


ished ! 
‘DECORATING THE GRAVE 


Nothing is more touching, beautiful, and ieeeiiit. than budding and 
blossoming flowers by the graves of those we have loved. The following 


article from an exchange contains some valuable information upon the 
subject :-— 


There is a kind of pathos and touching tenderness of expression in 
these sweet and fragrant emblems of affection which language cannot 
reach, and which is calculated to perpetuate a kind of soothing ‘sympathy 
between the living and the dead. They talk of cords of life too strong 
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for even the grave to break asunder. This practice, no doubt, gave rise 
to the ancient custom which prevailed in the east, of burying in gardens, 
and is one which conduces to the gratification of the best fee lings of our 
nature. It prevailed generally in and about the Holy City, and also 
among the Medes, Persians, Grecians and Romans. The Persians ad opt- 
ed it from the Medes—the Grecians from the Persians. In Rome per- 
sons of distinction were buried in gardens or fields near the public roads. 
Their monuments were decorated with chaplets, and balsam, and garlands 
of flowers. The tomb of Achilles was decorated with amaranth ; the 
urn of Philopomoen was covered with chaplets ; the grave of Sophocles 
with roses and ivy; that of Anacreon with ivy and flowrets. Baskets of 
lilies, violets, roses, were placed in the graves of husbands and wives— 
white roses on unmarried females. In Java, the inhabitants scatter flow- 
ers over the bodies of their friends; in China, the custom of planting 
flowers on the graves of their friends is of very ancient date, and still 
prevails. 

In Tiipoli, the tombs are decorated with garlands of roses, of Arabia, 
jessamine, and orange and myrtle flowers. In ‘Se hwetz, a village in 
Switzerland, there is a beautiful little church yard, in which almost every 
grave is covered with pinks. In the elegant church yard in Wirfin, in 
the valle y of Salza, in Germany, the graves are covered with little oblong 
boxes, which are planted with pere nnial shrubs, or renewed with annual 
flowers ; and others are so dressed on fete days. Suspended from the 
ornaments of recent graves are little vases filled with water, in which the 
flowers are preserved fresh. Children are often seen thus dressing the 
graves of their mothers, and mothers wreathing garlands for their children. 
A late traveller, on going early in the morning into one of the grave- 
yards in the village of WwW irfin, s saw six or seven persons decorating the 
graves of their friends, and of some who had been buried twenty years. 
The custom also prevails in Scotland, and in North and South Wales. 
An epitaph there says: 


** The village maidens to her grave shall bring 
The fragrant garland, each returning spring, 
Selected sweets! in emblem of the maid, 

Who underneath this hallowed turf is laid.’’ 


In Wales, children have snow-drops, primroses, violets, hazel bloom, 
and sallow blossoms on their graves. Persons of mature years have tansy, 
box, ivy, and rue. In South Wales no flowers or evergreens are per- 
mitted to be planted on graves but those which are sweet-scented. Pinks, 
polyanthus, sweetwilliams, gilly-flowers, carnation, mignonette, thy me, 
hyssop, cammomile, and resemary are used. 

In Capul, burying grounds are held in veneration, and were called 
Cities of the Silent. The Jews called them the Houses of the Dead. 
The I Egyptians visited the graves of their friends twice a week, and strew- 
ed sweet basil on them, and do to this d: ay. 

While the custom of decorating graves and graveyards with flowers 
and ornamental trees and shrubs, has prev vailed so long and extens sively 
among ancient and modern civilized nations, some of the American abori- 
gines will not permit a weed or a blade of grass, nor any other vegetable 
to grow upon the graves of their friends. 
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REQUIUM IN THE NORTH. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Speed swifter Night !—wild Northern Night! 
Whose feet the Arctic Islands know, 
When stiffening breakers, sharp and white, 
Gird thy complaining shores of snow ; 
Send all thy winds to sweep the world, 
And howl in mountain passes far ; 
And hang thy banners free and cold, 
Against the shield of ev ery star. 


For what have I to do with morn, 

Or Summer’s glory in the vales— 
With the blithe ring of forest horn, 

Or beckoning gleam of snowy sails ? 
Art thou not gone, in whose blue eye 

The fleeting Summer dawned to me— 
Gone like the echo of a sigh, 

Beside the loud resounding sea ? 


Oh, brief the time of song and flowers, 
Which blessed me through the Northern land! 
I pine amidst the leafless bowers, 
And on the bleak and lonely strand, 
The forest walls, the starry bloom, 
Which yet shall pave its shadowy floor, 
But down my spirit’s aisles of gloom, 
‘thy love shall blossom nevermore! 


And nevermore shall battled pines 
Their solemn triumphs sound for me, 
Nor morning fringe the mountain line, 
Nor sunset flush the hoary se a; 
But Night and Winter fill the sky, 
And Toad with frost the shivering air, 
Till every gust that hurries by 
Chimes wider with my own despair. 


The leaden twilight, cold and long, 
Is coldly settling o’er the wave ; 
No wandering blast awakes a song 
In naked boughs above thy grave, 
The frozen air is still and dark ; 
The numb air lies in icy rest ; 
And all is dead save this one spark 
Of burning grief within thy breast. 


Life’s dark orb shall wheel no more 
To Love’s rejoicing Summer back ; 
My spirit walks a wintry shore, 
With not a star to light its track; 
Speed swifter, Night! thy gloom and frost 
Are free to spoil and ravage here ; 
This last wild requiem for the lust, 
I pour in thy unheeding ear. 
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THE FATHER OF LAMARTINE. 

WuatevVer relates to LAMARTINE is interesting to nearly all readers 
The following incident of the French Revolution, relating to his father 
and mother, is very affecting :— 

It was the fate of the father of Lamartine, the living French poet and 
orator, to be mixed up with the first French revolution. During that 
stormy period, he, with a great number of his compatriots, were immured 
in prison at Macon. He was not there long, before his wife, with her 
child, took lodgings opposite the cell which enclosed the republican. She 
soon drew his attention to herself and his child, which, though he could 
not speak to her for fear of the sentinel, reconciled him in some measure 
to his captivity, and lessened the burden of his woes. ‘ My mother,” 
says Lamartine, “ carried me every day in her arms to the garret window, 
showed me to my father, gave me nourishment before him, made me 
stretch out my little hands towards the bars of his prison, then pressing 
my forehead to her breast, she almost devoured me with kisses in the 
sight of the prisoner, and seemed thus to waft him mentally all the caress- 
es which she lavished on me ” 

At last she hit on the happy expedient of conveying him letters in the 
following manner: She procured a bow and some arrows, and tying a 
letter to a thread, she shot the arrow to which was attached the other end 
of the thread, into the window of the prisoner’s cell. In this way she 
sent him pens, ink and paper. He then, by the same ingenious expedi- 
ent, sent love-letters to her. Thus the separated husband and wife were 
enabled to correspond, to cheer each other’s hopes, and sustain each other 
in their misfortunes. ‘This was all done at night-time, when the scruti- 
nizing eyes of the sentinels remained in happy ignorance of the medium 
of communication. Success having inspired courage, the lady, with the 
assistance of the arrow and thread, afterward conveyed a file to the cap- 
tive, with which he silently filed through one of the bars of his prison, 
and then restored it to its place. . On the next evening when there was no 
moonlight, a stout chord was fastened to the thread and transmitted to the 
prisoner. ‘The rope was firmly fastened on the one end to a beam in the 
garret of the lady, and the other end to the bars of the cell; then, sum- 
moning up all his courage, the prisoner glided along tne rope, above the 
heads of the sentinels; he crossed the street, and found himself in the 
arms of his wife and beside the cradle of his child. Such an adventure 
required the hero’s courage and philosopher’s caution, and none but 
those who were personally interested in it can ever imagine the feelings 
which must have agitated their hearts! From time to time, when the 
night was dark, the knotted cord would glide from window to window, 
and the prisoner would pass from knot to knot, and enjoy delightful hours 
of converse with her whom he loved best on earth. 


A STRANGE PEOPLE. 


THERE are many odd countries in the world, whose inhabitants re- 
Joice in many odd customs; but for the oddest of people, and the queerest 
of manners, commend us to those islands included in the sovereignty of 
Japan. 


Until a very recent date, no Europeans were permitted to trespass 
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beyond the sacred limits of this most exclusive of empires, nor were any 
Japanese allowed to quit their native shores, Even now, when you land 
at Nagasaki, your movements are watched by regular sentries, who 
report every step you take to their superiors; while to prevent the Jap- 
anese themselves from roaming to foreign lands, all their vessels are built 
after a government model, with open sterns, so that long sea voyages are 
impossible; and if they exclude us from visiting them, they are, in turn, 
equally debarred from visiting us. 

They need not be afraid of visitors, from any possibility of being over- 
powered by numbers, for the thousand and one isles which make up the 
empire of Japan, contain thirteen thousand densely peopled towns, Jed- 
do, the capital, seated in the island of Niphon, has a population nearly 
equal to that of London; and we are told by travellers that the castle in 
which resides the secular emperor (there are two emperors — one sacred, 
one secular,) could accommodate forty thousand men. Miako, a city 
covering twelve square miles, could raise a battalion of fifty-two thousand 
priests alone ; while Osacca—the Birmingham of the empire — could 
itself send forth an army of eighty thousand. “ You scarcely emerge 
from one borough,’ says Kempfer, “but you enter another; and you 
may travel many miles, as it were, in one street, without knowing it to 
be composed of many villages, save by the different names that were for- 
merly given them, and which they after retained, though joined to one 
another.” 

Earthquakes are disastrously frequent in Japan, and are of terribly 
long duration. One in 1586, lasted, with varying intensity, for forty days. 
Two hundred thousand perished at Jeddo, during the convulsion of 1703, 
and a large city was prostrated by that of 1792. It becomes impossible, 
therefore, for the Japanese architects, to construct lofty piles out of clay 
and bamboos, and the chimneys of the Manchester factories, would be out 
of place in Niphon. The law restricts the height of a dwelling to six 
kins, or forty-four feet, three inches, and there are few houses which boast 
of more than one story. 

Let us walk into a Japanese house, passing without notice, the worthy 

householder, who sits in a tub of water at the door, performing his ablu- 
tions with a refreshing freedom from bashfulness. You notice that the 
floor is slightly raised above the level of the earth, and thickly covered 
with mats of rushes and rice straw, elegantly decorated. These mats are 
used instead of chairs, and there are no tables, but you will be provided 
with a little raised tray when you take refreshments. There are no beds ; 
you must sleep upon mats, sit upon mats, smoke upon mats, and fidget 
upon mats. 
: Observe that the rooms are separated by folding screens of gilt or col- 
ored papers, and lighted by windows of oiled paper, for glass is un- 
known. You cannot warm yourself at the fire --- there is, alas! no fire- 
place ; but in the middle of the room you may crouch down on the brink 
of the square tiled hole, from which ascend the fumes of charcoal. The 
said charcoal, by the by, is always burning, and over it a kettle of hot 
water is always boiling. . The Japanese drink tea as voraciously as Eng 
lish old women; but they use little sugar, don’t put many spoonsful into 
the pot, and serve it up in porcelain cups. 

The bath-rooms resembles European bath-rooms, in its general ap- 
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ointments ; but it is more frequently resorted to than in our chilly Brit- 
ish Isles. The Japanese men bathe, the women bathe, the children 
bathe, in-doors and out-of-doors, morning, noon, and night. The water 
movement is universal, and most zealously followed out. 

« At the top of the house is a large tub Of water, as a resource in the 
pot unfrequent event of a conflagration. No London insurance company, 
we fancy, would insure, at any premium, the inflammable structures of 
bamboos, screens, oiled papers, mats, and timber, ycleped by the Japanese 
—houses. There are wooden tanks in the streets, and rude fire engines 
at appointed stations --- where the alarm is given by the patrols, who, on 
discovering the first shooting flames, strike forcibly the thick planks, sus- 
pended from posts for that purpose. 

The Japanese women, according to recent travellers, are models of 
amiability and good temper, graceful in their manners and attractive in 
their persons. But they dye their lips a fierce scarlet, their cheeks a 
violet, and stain their teeth black, with a detestable gangrenous com- 
pound — practices scarcely in harmony with the toilet artifices of an 
English belle. They are fond of dress, of course, or would they be 
women f£ 

The Japanese gentleman is, generally, a well-looking, intelligent and 
active individual. He wears two swords, a large and a small one; 
while the middle class man is only entitled to one sword ; and the lower 
orders carry none. He carries a fan wherever he goes, and whatever 
he does, and he delights in huge trousers, like a sheet, “stitched up 
between the legs, though open at the sides, in order to allow of the play 
of the feet whilst walking.”? His shoes, and his horse’s shoes are made 
of plaited straw. Consequently, they wear out with unequalled rapidity, 
and force upon their wearera shambling, shuffling gait, like Robinson’s, 
in the “ Wandering Minstrel.’’ ‘Tanners and curriers are not in good 
odor in Japan, for they have to touch the bodies of the dead; a ne- 
cessity whieh the Japanese religion, singularly enough, resents. 

Rendall, in his “ Memorials of the Empire of Japan,’’ pronounces an 
opinion on the Japanese character, which seems admirably impartial: — 
“ They carry,” he says, “ their notions of honor to the verge of fanaticism, 
and they are haughty, vindictive and licentious. On the other hand, 
brawlers, braggarts and backbiters are held in the most supreme con- 
tempt. The slightest infraction of truth is punished with severity; they 
are open-hearted, hospitable, and as friends, faithful to death. It is rep- 
resented that there is no peril a Japanese will not encounter to serve a 
friend ; that no torture will compel him to betray a trust; and that even 
the stranger who seeks aid, will be protected to the last drop of blood.’’ 
—London Journal. 


as 


TEA. 


Some writers have asserted that the tea is roasted upon plates of cop- 
per, and that its color is owing to verdigris, with which it thus becomes 
impregnated. But those travellers who are most entitled ts credit, affirm 
that the plates are, without exception, of iron;.and Dr. Lettson, after a 
great number of experiments, made with chemical tests, never detected 


any trace of copper; so that the suspicion appears to be void of founda- 
tion. 
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Such is the diversity of temperaments and constitutions, that it cannot 
otherwise happen than that an article of diet which is taken by one per- 
son, and even with benefit, shall in another, occasion disagreeable and 
even serious consequendes. Dr. Cullen considered tea as decidedly nar- 
cotic and sedative in its effects; but the most superficial observer must 
see that tea has very little in common with other narcotics. The excite 
ment which it produces upon the mind and upon the organs of digestion, 
is of a durable and permanent kind, and it never, like other narcotics, 
leaves the system in a state of somnolency and intoxication. These re. 
marks are to be understood of tea in the state in which we consuume it, 
that is, in a state of perfect dryness. In its green or recent state, it is 
said to possess a decided narcotic quality, capable of producing iutoxica- 
tion and other deleterious conseqvences. This property, however, is of 
a volatile nature, and is lost in the process of drying, and by a few 
months’ age. 

Tea, as it is brought to us in its dry state, has the effect of creating a 
lightness and exhilaration of mind, an increased action of the stomach, in 
the process of digestion, and, above all, a vigilance and increased power 
of mental exertion. Dr. Johnson is recorded to have made the tea-pot 
the companion of his lucubrations, and to have taken immense quantities 
of its contents, to sustain the energies of his powerful mind during the 
prodigious labors which he,accomplished. In its other properties, tea is 
astringent and antiseptic. It visibly produces no injurious effects upon 
the generality of persons who take it from infancy to old age. It is re- 
marked by Desfontaines, that no vegetable is known, the infusion of 
which can be drunk so often, and in such large quantities, without dis- 
gust. The Chinese regard it as highly salubrious. They mix it with 
n:ither milk nor sugar, but drink it pure, sometimes holding a piece of 
sugar in the mouth. The constant use which this people have 
made of it for so many ages, seems to prove that, when rightly prepared, 
it is destitute, at least, of injurious properties. Dr. Bigelow. 


BE GENTLE TO THY HUSBAND. 


BE gentle, there are hours when he 
By anxious care is tossed; 

And shadows deep lie on his brow, 
By business trials crossed. 


Be gentle, ’tis for you he toils, 
And thinks, and strives to gain 
Home comforts and home happiness — 
Don’t let him strive in vain. 


Be gentle, though some hasty word 
Should fall — it was not meant; 

A smile, a kind word will recall, 
And many more prevent. 


Be gentle, oh ’t will soothe much care, 
And make each burden light ; 

A gentle tone will smooth the brow, 
And draw an answer bright. 


Be gentle, though it may seem hard 
To check an angry word; 
Yet try, and it will surely bring 
A full and rich reward. Episcopal Recorder. 

















BRIGHT THINGS CAN NEVER DIE. 
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FAMILY SCENES OF THE BIBLE. 


NO. XxIi. 


PARENTS CHOOSING HUSBANDS FOR THEIR DAUGHTERS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Ir is often said that children should never make matrimonial 
contracts without the advice and consent of their parents, and it 
is said with truth. Much mischief has resulted from the conduct 
of young men and women, in pledging their hearts to each other 
without at all consulting the wishes of their parents. Young men 
have made poor bargains in consequence, and young women have 
often thrown themselves away. They are inexperienced and less 
considerate, than those who have lived longer in the world, and 
stood at the’ head of families. They could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to weigh such important matters with the wisdom, foresight, 
and prudence of riper years. There is no doubt that the English 
custom of making the prospective marriage of sons and daughters 
a family affair, the parents being the principal oracles in the 
transaction, is far in advance of our Americanmode of doing such 
business, which is for the young men and maidens to have their 
own way, neither father nor mother being allowed always to ex- 
press a wish in the affair. This is the way of making love-con- 
tracts in our land to a very great extent, and the result is many 
unhappy marriages. 

Yet, there are many parents who show themselves to be equally 
thoughtless in marrying their daughters. We have an example 
in the first book of Samuel, eighteenth chapter, where Saul offer- 
ed to give his daughter in marriage to David. Saul was an ene- 
my to David, mainly because “ all Israel and Judah loved him.” 
He wanted to see him destroyed, that nothing might stand in the 
way of his own unbounded ambition. To consummate his pur- 
pose, he determined to secure the services of David in battle with 
the Philistines, hoping that he would be killed in the contest. 
“ And Saul said to David, behold my elder daughter, Merab, her 
will I give thee to wife; only be thou valiant for me, and fight the 
Lord’s battles. For Saul said, let not mine hand be upon him, but 


*Entered according to Act of Congress; in the year 1859, by Cyrus Srons, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 
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let the hand of the Philistines be upon him.” Underneath this 
profession of good will in offering his daughter to David, was a 
heart filled with hate and malice. To gratify his insatiate thirst 
for power, he would remove his rival by the sacrifice of even his 
daughter ; for certainly the giving of his child to a man whom he 
would destroy if possible, must have been a sacrifice to him. It 
appears, however, that “ at the time when Merab, Saul’s daugh- 
ter, should have been given to David, that she was given unto 
Adriel.” Probably for some ignoble purpose, the reckless father 
gave her to Adriel, with little regard for her welfare, or his own 
responsibilities. But he had another daughter with whom he 
could purchase David’s services, and he resolved to give her up, 
“ that she might be a snare to him.” ‘ And Saul commanded his 
servants, saying, commune with David secretly, and say, behold, 
the king hath delight in thee, and all his servants love thee ; now 
therefore be the king’s son-in-law.” Such cunning and duplicity 
is very likely to receive its own reward, and in the case of Saul 
it did not accomplish the desired object. David engaged in battle 
with the Philistines, and came off victorious, whereupon Michal 
became his wife. 

In this transaction, we behold a father giving his daughter in 
marriage to another, without so much as weighing the arguments 
pro and con. For self-aggrandizement alone he was influenced to 
give his daughter to David. It is not often that a father is influ- 
enced by motives so utterly base and wicked ; for few are as vile 
as Saul was. He was devoid of all sense of justice, honor, and 
right, and would sacrifice everything else to gratify his selfish de- 
sires. Often the basest men exhibit some tender interest in the 
welfare of daughters; but Saul cared only for his own renown. 

Yet, in these days, there is actually seen something kindred to 
the thoughtlessness of Saul. There are not wanting parents who 
are as regardless of the real happiness of daughters, in getting 
them married, as this guilty old monarch of Israel. Thatis, they 


are not influenced by high and lofty motives in choosing partners 
for them. They think too much of mere external prosperity, and 


too little of those things which contribute to true peace and hap- 
piness. While they fully believe that neither wealth, nor worldly 
honor and position, alone contribute to personal welfare, they are 
much influenced by these consideratjons in marrying their daugh- 
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ters. It is too often true that genuine excellence has an unequal 
chance-with riches and honor in winning the hands and hearts of 
young ladies. The manners and customs of society give such a 
place to them, that some are led to desire them beyond measure. 
Nothing has so much attraction in their view, and nothing is half 
so valuable. A person is not a very close observer who has not 
noticed that a son of wealthy or highly honored parents has bet- 
ter success in gaining admission to some families, than the son of 
poor and obscure parents, though of excellent charatter. Often 
some want of principle, and decided tendencies to evil-doing, are 
overlooked, where there is wealth or honored ancestry to attract. 
A young man of suspicious morals, if not of known immorality, 
is sometimes admitted to the confidence and regard of the family, 
because he is the son of rich Mr. A., or Esq. B., or Hon. Mr. 
C. It would scarcely do for poor Mr. D.’s son, who lives away in 
the outskirts of the town, and tills the earth, or mends shoes, for 
a living, to present himself as a suitor at their doors, though not 
a blemish may rest upon his character. There are many worthy 
young men to-day, who would not think of seeking wives in a cer- 
tain class of families, simply because they have not wealth or po- 
sition to recommend them. They know very well that it would be 
uscless to ask the hand of a daughter there. Their offer would be 
rejected. Occasionally a daughter in one of these families may un- 
expectedly fall in love with such a young man, as they meet in the 
social relations of life; but even then, how much opposition the 
affair arouses, and how much trouble is the consequence! The 
father and mother can scarcely bear the disgrace that must follow 
the union of their daughter with such a partner. Ask them if he 
is not good, and they have no objection on that score ; but goodness 
is not the principal thing to consider in getting their daughter well 
married, They catch somewhat of that spirit which the reader 
must have observed to abound in society, at the present day, which 
exalts greatness above goodness. They are not the good men so 
much as the great men, who call forth the highest mede of praise. 
When a gifted, eloquent, Choate dies, and his brilliant powers are 
henceforth lost to the world, there is no bound to the praise that 
hallows his memory. The theme of every paper and orator, is 
the loss of such greatness. Even the pulpit brings its eulogy, 
and a child who sees how much is thought of mere learning and 
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eloquence, is almost persuaded that these are better than good- 
ness. <A score of devout, holy men, who are acting the part of 
good missionaries to the poor and ignorant in the streets and 
lanes of the city, might cease from their labors, without scarcely 
stirring a ripple upon the current of public feeling. Though 
they have blest hundreds of the little ones, and made heaven 
glad by their benevolent ministrations, they pass away with a 
small share of that respect which is paid to the intellectually 
great. This is the way of the world, and some parents appear to 
catch the spirit, and follow in the same channel in choosing hus- 
bands for their daughters—a great one is preferred to a good one, 
We have known the suit of a humble clergyman to be rejected by 
the parents on the ground that he was a “ poor minister.” Though 
he was rich in heart-qualities, it was of little consequence, since 
he had a short, lean purse. These parents moved in a circle of 
affluence, and to them it was of little use for a daughter to 
marry, unless she could marry a fine house and some thousands 
of silver and gold. Marrying for love must have been a very 
small consideration to them. It would do well enough for poor 
folks, but for those who can command wealth as well as not, it is 
a secondary matter. 

Whenever and wherever there is such disregard of a daughter’s 
welfare, in consequence of a desire for mere worldly notoriety, 
there is a conduct akin to that of Saul. Look at it as reason 
dictates. There is a young lady whose hand is sought by a very 
wealthy, or a very learned man. Perhaps he is old enough to be 
her father. But her parents see very well that, by becoming his 
wife, she will be introduced to a select circle, and be able to live 
in the highest style of fashion. On this account, they are more 
than willing, they are delighted, to give their daughter up to a 
man of such notoriety. Whether she loves him or not is imma- 
terial, at any rate it is not a serious consideration in the settle- 
ment of such an affair. She, poor girl! is about as foolish as her 
parents, and consents to marry for money or position, instead of 
love. Is not here a total disregard of all those things which are 
most essential to the happiness of a wedded pair? Every person 
must admit, upon reflection, that true happiness can be enjoyed 
in a bridal home where none of these means of worldly show 


exists. If genuine affection unites the parties, the absence of these 
earthly possessions cannot render the union a bad one. 
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It should be remembered that marriage is a divine institution. 
It is not a mere engagement recognized by the parents, and con- 
sented to by the parties united. It is not a covenant between the 
wedded couple alone, the one with the other—it is a covenant be- 
tween them and their God. This fact invests the affair with 
solemn interest, and lifts it above all such inferior questions as 
those considered. It is the most solemn and important contract 
ever consummated on earth, because it is entered into for life, and 
is founded upon a divine law. A parent who is duly impressed 
with this view of matrimony cannot trifle with the happiness of a 
daughter, by wedding her to a long purse, or great intellect, or a 
sounding title. 

There are two things which should be borne in mind in select- 
ing partners for daughters. The first is, that character is worth 
more than money. Nothing can supply its place in the marriage 
relation. Poverty is nothing with it, and riches are nothing with- 
out it. A bad character is no better for living in a palace, and a 
good one no worse for tenanting a hovel. While, then, mere ex- 
ternal possessions may not be discarded as absolute evils, they 
should be made secondary to character. A young man of spot- 
less reputation, though not the proprietor of an inch of soil nor 
the humblest habitation, should be preferred to the wealthiest fop, 
or the titled but reckless speculator. 

The second thing to be remembered in choosing a husband for 
a daughter is, that the pursuit one follows adds nothing to his real 
worth. The sentiment that pervades some circles, and to which 
we have referred, appear to contradict this truth. It is thought 
to be more honorable to wed men of some callings than others, 
without regard to personal worth. But this is not true. The 
profession that a man follows can add nothing to his worth. If 
he be unprincipled at heart, no pursuit whatever can make him 
respectable. Put on all the titles you please, Esq., Hon., Gen., 
Rey., Judge, and he is unprincipled still. To some, these sound- 
ing appellations may conceal a multitude of sins, and cloak an evil 
heart, but the sjns are still there. The man is just as mean with 
all these distinguishing epithets as he would be without them. 
The profession confers no dignity upon the man, though a true 
man will confer dignity upon a profession. This truth ¢annot be 
unduly exalted in these days, and it certainly deserves to be re- 
duced to practice. 





OMNISCIENCE. 
BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


AporeE that Being, whose omniscient eye 

The deepest secrets of the heart can spy ; 

All heaven is spread before His radiant face, 
While angels triumph in His glorious grace. 
Where cherub legions, blazing banners rise, 

Not one is hidden from their Maker’s eyes ; 

He bends the distant seraph note to hear, 

Though harps ten thousand chime upon His ear. 
Nor less does earth escape His beaming look ; 

Oh! who the glory of that glance can brook ! 

He counts the plumes torn from the insects wing, 
When infant fingers touch the tiny string; 

And where the ocean rolls its countless sands, 

He shaped each shining unit in his hands; 

Nor in its deepest caves one silver shell, 

Peals unheard praises from its coral cell ; 

Calls the young ravens to His granaries,— 

The cattle on a thousand hills are His,— 

And yet, their great Creator’s glorious hand 

Is scarcely opened by their hungry band, 

But holds within its boundless treasury still, 
Good that forever shall His creatures fill. 
Tremble, ye tyrants! for a beaming eye 

Lights up the path where deeds of darkness lie,— 
Follows injustice with its lightning glance, 

Quick as when summer’s midnight meteors dance, 
Sees the oppressed, and hears their murmured groan, 
And hurls a Cesar from a tyrant’s throne. 

He spreads around the fields a gorgeous vest, 
And like a queen the gay pattern is dressed, 
Gives to each floweret fair, its drop of due, 

Its store of honey, and its brilliant hue, 

And sends some wandering bee at morning, there, 
To feast and revel on the banquet rare. 

Yet little would it be—a world to feed, 

And o’er the mountain tops in glory tread, 

That blazing planet, in a brilliant band, 

Called by their names, should roll at His command. 
No! there’s a higher theme, a nobler note, 

That round his throne, on glory’s wing shall float ; 
Yes, that salvation to our race is given, 

The highest, purest, sweetest gift of heaven. 

’Tis not that God counts every silken thread 
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That twines its tendrils round the youthful head. 

But dear each tress! it waves around the brow 

Of his own child, his own redeemed one, now. 

I praise that Being, who not only sees, 

And counts the leaflets on the forest trees, 

But who, to make them gardens of our God, 

Poured, as their price, the ingots of his blood. 

I'll praise that glorious One, who formed my frame, 

A “ little lower” than the angel train,— 

Saw me an alien, and His sacred head 

Bowed and laid low among the silent dead ; 

Then rising, burst the tomb, and bid me soar 

High as his glorious throne, and die no more. 

Oh! I would praise Him in celestial strains, 

Soft as the lyres of the heavenly plains, 

Let every thought, and every feeling thrill 

High with delight to do His holy will, 

And let my heart a stainless tablet bear, 

And write, my God, the name of Jesus there. 


WHY IS IT? 


EDITORIAL. 


Ix some families where authority appears to be formally set up, 
and children are commanded to do this and that, there still is 
wanting implicit obedience. Why is it? Perhaps one reason 
may be found in the fact that the parents always speak in tones 
of authority. Whenever they desire a child to do anything, 
command is uttered. The words and the tone both have an 
authoritative quality. The result is, that the power of authority 
is lost. It is so common and familiar that children cease to 
heed it. It does not mean to them all the parents intend. They 
expect to be commanded as a matter of course, and they come 
to be as willing to be commanded as to be advised. Then, too, 
it is likely to beget in them an authoritative tone of speaking to 
parents, and to brothers and sisters. Children very soon catch 
any thing with which they become so familiar. On this account, 
authority should not be exercised only when it is absolutely 
required. Itis better to say, ‘I wish you to do so,” when this 
will answer every purpose. It is better for all concerned 
that children should obey the wish of a parent, than to wait until 
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it necessarily assumes the form of command. When this is the 
general course of family government, and absolute authority only 
the exception, at times imperatively demanded, the latter will 
have much more influence over the young. They will both fear 
and respect it. 

Perhaps another cause of this lack of obedience is to be found 
in threatening punishment which is not inflicted. A great many 
parental commands are disobeyed without being followed with 
the punishment threatened. It is not thought to be material that 
every promised penalty should be inflicted. If an occasional- 
omission occurs, it is not supposed to affect, materially, the suc- 
cess of family discipline. But this is an error. The tendency 
of neglecting to do as we say is to render our word null and 
void. Ifa father threatens and does not execute, the child sees 
that he does not consider his word altogether sacred, and if the 
father himself disregards some of his words, why may not the 
child? Besides, he learns to say within himself, at every threat 
he hears, “ perhaps father does not mean so,” or, “ perhaps I 
shall escape as I did the other day.” This failure to do as we 
say, weakens the arm of parental authority. Better not threaten 
at all than tothreaten and not execute. Probably there is far 
too much threatening in the family. Some writers say that 
parents should never threaten — that authority should be main- 
tained without threatening, and that when punishmeut is inflicted, 
it should be done with only the command preceding it. This 
may be a correct view of the matter. There are cogent reasons 
to be urged in its favor. But true or false, unexecuted threats 
are the bane of an otherwise successful control of children. 

Some children are more destructive than others — why is it? 
No doubt there is a natural bent of the mind in that direction, 
with some, yet we may often discover another reason. In early 
childhood they may have been allowed to tear papers, leaves of 
old books, and to bruise and break this and that article of little 
value. Their destructiveness becomes, hence, a kind of habit. 
As they grow older, toys are injured or destroyed, so that parents 
say, as they purchase a plaything, “ it will not last more than an 
hour.” When older still, and they begin to use a jacknife, their 
benches are cut at school, and various articles at home. Hats, 
caps, and clothing, fare hard at* their hands, for they beat them 
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out through a general carelessness that is begotten with the habit 
of destroying things. Here and there is & child who preserves 
toys, books, and every present, with the strictest care. Trace 
that habit of preserving articles, and in a majority of instances 
it will be found connected with very early culture on that point. 
He either was not furnished with useless articles to tear and 
mutilate, or else he was taught not to destroy them. When 
these two classes grow up to be men and women, the former will 
make the persons who are careless of their own and the property 
of others, while the latter are more thoughtful and particular. 
Lend utensils to the former, and very likely they will be returned 
much worse for the wear. Lenda book to them, and it will come 
back soiled, the leaves tumbled and dirty, looking very much as 
if it had been thrown about the room in common with old papers, 
boots, hats and bonnets. All this growing out of tearing news- 
papers and cast off books when a baby ! 

There is quite a difference among boys at ten or twelve years 


of age in respect to their willingness or desire to be useful. 
Why is it? Many know nothing butplay, and are quite unwill- 


ing to render their parents any assistance. A request that they 
should perform a piece of work, or go to a neighbor’s upon an 
errand, is met by whining, or some other form of disobedience. 
They fret, complain, and cry often, when compelled to be useful 
for a short time. Now, in accounting for this, every parent must 
have noticed that the more children play, the more they want to 
play, and the less willing they are to work. In this they do not 
differ materially from their fathers and mothers. The more of 
pleasure we have the less we love work. Those little children 
who are never taught to be useful, but treated as if they could 
do nothing but play, are the ones who refuse to aid their parents 
in youth. On the other hand, those who are early instructed to 
wait upon their fathers and mothers, and required to perform 
some kind of work each day, understanding that “ all play and 
no work” is an evil, are the most ready in youth, to render good 
service when required. The common practice of furnishing chil- 
dren under eight or ten years of age with nothing to do, but 
allowing them to play away these early years with no instruction 
about being useful, thinking that a few years hence will be time 
enough for them to begin to work, is incompatible with the fore 
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mation of industrious habits. If it-be true that character is 
formed really before twelve years of age, then habits of idleness, 
or at least of uselessness, must be fixed before that time. Is it 
strange that there are many lazy boys and shiftless young 
men in the world, when we clearly see that the habits of child- 
hood pointed in this direction? If honest men are made out of 
honest boys, then industrious, useful men must have had an indus- 
trious useftil boyhood to some extent. 


LETTER FROM A MISSIONARY. 


Rev. Mr. Spaulding, missionary at Oodooville, in a letter to the 
proprietor of the Happy Home, speaks as follows of family dis 
cipline among the heathen, and of missionary efforts in behalf of 
the young :— 

“In many respects it is efficient. Obedience is generally se- 
cured, but in most cases it is the obedience of fear—not of love. 
Of course there is a great difference in different families, just as 


you see at home, and perhaps as many here as there (in a hundred 
families) where children from six to ten years old, are frank and 
manly in their behavior. Heathenism in its worst shapes is of 
later growth. Hence the value of our village schools, which, I 
am sorry to say, have run down and diminished to almost a noni- 
nal zero. 

“ The training of the pupils of the Oodooville Female Boarding 
School, for the first thirty years, was what I think you need in 
America. Taken at eight years of age—daily prayers, with read 
ing Bible, and singing at 5 a. M. and 43-4 Pp. m. Little prayer 
rooms near the dormitory, where one, three, five, or ten, can 
retire any time in the day when at leisure—where some portion of 
the Bible may be read and a little hymn book for singing. As 
soon as they join the school they take it for granted that they 
must be Christians and love Jesus, and love his word and love the 
songs of Christians, and all these privileges are welcomed every 
day just as regularly as their daily food. Every child takes some 
part of the daily sweeping, dusting, cleaning, lamp-lighting, bell- 
ringing and cooking. The School is opened by singing and prayer, 
the Bible, text, doctrine, history, chronology, history, and 
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geography, takes the lead, and a blessed lead it is—and then, as a 
matter of course, ‘ all these other things are added.’ The abid- 
ing fruits of this training have been, and still are remarkable. 
Little meetings late at night, at midnight, or long before day, in 
their dormitories, are not uncommon, especially if more thought- 
ful than usual. One peculiarity of my own I may mention, which 
I think has been of unspeakable use to the pupils. At morning 
and evening prayers, the members of the church belonging to the 
school, in rotation, read the chapter and the hymn—which come 
in course—and lead in prayer. This custom grows up with them, 
and in after life gives them a confidence and facility in meetings, 
whether in family or in little circles, which are very desirable 
among such a people as this. Our school last year (1858) had 
about forty-six pupils—at present only forty. For three or four 
months past we have had an uncommonly interesting moral influ- 
ence in the school. Four pupils joined the church last Sabbath, 
and some six or eight more gave some evidence of a change of 
heart. Considering the age (14 to 15), I think this quite remark- 
able, while I praise the Lord for so much, I mourn and sigh that 
we have not 100 in school to be healed in this Bethesda, while 
the waters are thus disturbed. How is it that the churches in 
America cannot afford to give the key of knowledge, and to open 
the fountain of eternal life to only forty children out of a popula- 
tion of 130,000? Must all the other female children—the future 
mothers of the land be left as the lawful inheritance of swearing 
in this world, and to a heathen’s doom in eternity. O ye fathers 
and mothers, look upon your own dear ones and remember the 
words that He spoke, “Freely ye have received freely give.” 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that others should do to you do 
ye even so to them—/or this is the Law and the Prophets.” The 
spirit of Jesus is the spirit of Missions, and he who has not this 
spirit has no wedding garment.” 


—_—>_  <>—______- 


Those days are lost in which we do no good ; those worse than lost, in 
which we do evil. 

A modest youth may become a confident man, but never an impudent 
one, 


Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 
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A SKETCH. 
BY MRS. A- GC. B- Lz 


THe last summer’s sun had risen and set. One Sabbath in 
autumn had come and passed away — another dawned ; and with 
its mellow light came the wonted stillness of the sacred hour, 
shadowing forth the deep peace pervading every truly pious 
heart, and inviting to communion with that Saviour, whose tri- 
umph over death it commemorates. 

Many and fervent were the petitions, which, on that hallowed 
morn, ascended from the closets of praying ones, in a retired 
hamlet, that the Spirit’s presence might be felt in the “ house of 
prayer,” and that all needed grace might be imparted to each, 
who might take a prominent part in the public exercises. 

The rich deep tones of the bell, at the usual hour, came peal- 
ing over hill and dell, and the people wended their way to the 
sanctuary, where they were wont to listen with eager delight, to 
the words of sacred truth from the lips of their pastor. Every 
seat was filled —all eyes seemed eagerly expectant of some 
unusual occurrence. 

A man, venerable both in character and years, passed up the 
aisle, and seated himself in the desk. Then followed the Pastor 
accompanied by a young lady whom he had chosen to fill the 
place of one, who, many months ago had been stricken from 
his side, — henceforth to be a lightener of his cares, a soother of 
his sorrows, a participator of his joys, and ina word his he/p-meet 
—a partner in the work of saving souls. Two summers’ suns, 
or more, had passed since she knelt at the baptismal font, before 
that worshipping assembly, and at the pastor’s hand, received 
the sacred ordinance, and avowed her purpose to live for Him, 
who had died to redeem her. 

She came now to the bridal altar with the same meekness and 
simplicity of manner, not decked with gaudy array and showy 
ornaments, but with modest apparel and sobriety, well becoming 
one about to assume such solemn responsibilities, and a position 
which would greatly increase her influence in the community. 
The venerated clergyman from the desk announced the ceremony 
about to be performed, spoke of the appropriateness of the time 
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and place, in consequence of the relation sustained by the parties 
concerned, to the congregation, &c., &c., and pronounced the 
marriage covenant, thus making twain, one flesh, according to 
divine appointment. 


“ The deep trust with which a maiden cast 
Her all of earth, perchance her all of heaven, 
Into a mortal’s hand; the confidence 
With. which she turns in every thought to him, 
Her more than brother, and her next to God, 
Hath never yet been shadowed forth, 
Or told in language.” 


“ May they live as truly one,” and when life’s toils are over, 
having turned “ many to righteousness,” may they “ shine as 
stars” in the firmament, and casting their crowns at Jesus’ feet, 
ascribe all the glory of their own salvation, and through their 
labors the salvation of many others, “to Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and to the Lamb, forever, and ever.” 


FAREWELL TO MY MOTHER. 


BY THE INVALID. 


Farewell, my dearest mother! 
Until we meet again, 


On that bright shore, where cometh, 


No parting tears or pain; 
Butall is pure and holy, 
And rever-ending bliss, 
That will from thy freed spirit, 
Efface the woes of this! 


Farewell, my dearest mother! 
Sad was thy lot below, 

And often from thine eyelids 
Did bitter tear-drops flow; 

For disappointment’s arrows 
Were planted in thy breast, 
And from their venomed points, 

Thy spirit found no rest. 


Farewell, my dearest mother! 
Thou art an angel now, 

And bright and heavenly beauty 
Sits on thy peaceful brow! 


A golden harp thou bearest 
Within thy gentle hand, 
And minglest in the chorus 
Of the seraphic band ! 


Farewell, my dearest mother! 
Now clothed in spotless white, 
Thou roamest through green pastures, 
By streams of crystal light! 
Around thee are the angels, 
A bright and shining band, 
And in thy Saviour’s presence 
Thou evermore wilt stand! 


Farewell, my dearest mother! 
Tho’ thou hast left me here 
Alone, I will not murmur, 
But dry each mournful tear; ! 
And wait my Father’s summons 
With calm and trusting heart, 
Which bids me, ‘‘ Come up hither,”’ 
With thee no more to part. 
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A MOTHER IN ISRAEL. 
BY REV. C, KIMBALL, 


Some of the characteristics of this mother in Israel, as com- 
muuicated to me by her son, are so original and important that 
tkey will be contemplated with interest by all, and especially by 
heads of families. She sprung from a vigorous and healthy stock, 
and left the impress of her own mind upon tlie circle in which 
she moved. Ancestral trails were prominent in her physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral development. 

Her great-grandfather had such muscular power that he swam 
the Merrimac near its mouth every year till he was past seventy. 
Her maternal ancestors were a succession of able and devotedly 
pious women. Her grandmother exhibited the moral worth of her 
ancestors. Though her husband was good to the poor, he lived 
an irreligious life, and died as he lived. Yet in spite of his op 
posing influence, her grandmother had wisdom and grace so to 
turn the family current, that her daughter and four sons became 
early pious, and honored religion to a good old age. Her mother 
was from a family conservative to a fault—always looking out for 
breakers ahead. Tradition says, that one of her brothers kept 
on hand “ half a cord of cloth,” lest he should get out of the 
clothing material. With enough of the family trait to make her 
mother a pattern of economy, her early years were thrilled with 
the events of Indian wars and blockhouse life. Many nights were 
made sleepless by that howl of dogs, which told that savages were 
hovering around the fort. One day the men were off on the bot 
tom plowing, having left with the women and an aged man, a boy 
to report in case of danger. A body of Indians appearing in 
sight, the women quickly and in thick array stood by the guns, 
clad in the “ go to meeting” clothes of their husbands, which 
caused the enemy to fall back into the forest. In the mean time, 
the boy, springing through a back gate, was over the hills and 
breathless on the bottom. No loud word was spoken. Haste 
and humanity unyoked the ox in the furrow, and single file and 
rods apart, all were soon at the fort, and found that the foe were 
beyond pursuit. 

Though her father drove a great amount of business, her 
parents so trained their seven sohs and four daughters, that eight 
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of the eleven were long professors of religion. The others, al- 
ways attending, supported public worship, and one of them left 
his homestead to the parish for a parsonage. 

This good mother in Israel, descending from such a parentage, 
was born in the hill country of New England, and sent from home 
to school, and received the educational advantages of that day. 
Her life was spent in her native town, distinguished for its moral 
and intellectual culture. She was serious, and probably a Chris- 
tian when young, but did not make a profession of religion till 
the age of thirty. In person she was large and well proportion- 
ed, weighing in middle life more than two hundred. Her mind 
not inferior to her body, rose on the approach of difficulty in pro- 
portion to the obstacle to be overcome. Her resolution lasting as 
long as life was evinced in a reply to objections urged against iol- 
lowing her children to the West: “I can live any where they 
can.” 

Ever ambitious that her children should not fall behind their 
ancestors, she early taught them to be resolute, industrious, to 
act honorably, and keep good company. Without regarding their 
wishes, she decided at once—and her decisions were like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians—that they should keep good company, 
or no company at all. Toason going from home to school, she 
said: ‘* Be sure to keep out of bad company. But if you fall 
into it, play your part, come out like a man, and never be caught 
there again.” She had so much common sense, such a sound dis- 
cretion and such an intuitive judgment of what became the occa 
sion, the place and the subject, that many whose advantages were 
vastly superior to those of her day, came to her to learn what 
was suitable, proper, and expedient. A grandson, who often visit- 
ed her, said ; ‘* her life was characterized by a constant judicious- 
ness of conduct and conversation.” It was given as a reason why 
her mind did not sooner show age, that she kept up with such 
subjects as missions, and she always knew how to be silent on 
what she did not know. She never thought of being polite, affa- 
ble and generous, and yet she herself was the uniform personifi- 
cation of these virtues. Her neighbors did not say that sbe 


became interested in the minister, young people and good things, 
but felt that she was already and always interested in such mat- 
ters. A new suggestion, a kindly expressed caution, or a word 


17 
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of encouragement, falling as by accident from her lips, would give 
a new direction to the listener’s life, and he be unconscious of the 
gentle power which moved him. She did not search for oppor- 
tunities of doing good, but was all the time doing it in the oppor- 
tunities passing. Her knowledge of human nature, disposition to 
make every one happy, and frank way of expressing herself, 
doubled the power of her words. She had no times or fits of 
doing good. But her piety, constant as the laws of gravity, 
caused instruction to flow uniformly from her life and lips. She 
was ever insensibly making the low, erroneous and wrong, give 
way to the noble, sound and right. Easily accessible, her heart 
was always open, and she was always ready to hear and speak the 
language of Canaan. Young people who became serious went to 
her house, one after another, they knew not why. They could 
freely tell her their feelings, ask the great question, receive the 
answer, and obey it. About forty years ago, she had in one week 
about twenty of these inquirers. Such things seemed to belong 
to her, though none inquired the reason why. She knew who 
was serious, or accessible on the subject of religion, and did what 
she could for them, because she wanted to do it. 

While these things were going on, she brought up five sons and 
four daughters, and had the care of a farmer’s household and a 
dairy. She was Martha and Mary both, cumbered with much 
serving, and yet sitting at the feet of Jesus. It is true that ‘ye 
cannot serve God and mammon,” and equally true that we shall 
never fail of doing good, or reaching heaven for want of time. 
If religion wants any thing done, don’t go to him who has leisure 
to do it, but to him who has not a moment to spare. Though the 
philosophy of it is not plain, it is nevertheless a fact, that the 
good is done by those who seem to have no time to do it. 

She never surrendered the power, nor, as if often the case with 
conservative age, lessened the disposition to contribute to objects 
of benevolence, but increased her donations in her last and 
widowed years. Still, she did much more for souls and the cause 
of the Redeemer, by being herself a missionary every day. 

It was her peculiarity from youth to age, to be in season every- 
where. She rose early, saying that the best hour is before the 
summer sun. She was punctual to her promises, and active in 
the rise of the benevolent institutions. A grand-child, whose 
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tardiness might have been reproved, said, “If the cars will be 
along at nine, tell grandma at fen, for she was always ready an 
hour too soon.”’ She succeeded in making her children retire, rise, 
go to school and to business early. Looking forward to evils to 
which they would be exposed, she seasonably threw in the pre- 
ventive. Ever watching them, bad habits were nipped in the 
bud. The ancestral trait of her mind looked forward to breakers 
ahead, to the “‘ monstrous” age of the young, when coming in 
contact with the world, they feel their importance, and when the 
power of Satan and passion are strong, and that of parents and 
reason weak. She rightly judged that unless this period is antici- 
pated by putting intelligence, conscience and devotion in posses- 
sion of the ground, folly, passion, and love of the world will usurp 
it, and the best and most likely opportunity of regeneration be 
forever lost. She knew that if children early became Christians, 
their piety will so buoy up parental influence that they will sail 
safely over the breakers of sixteen, eighteen, and twenty, and 
happily over the rest of life. Hence, as soon as they were four 
or five years old, she began in her tender, moving way, to invite 
them to Christ. Her husband aiding in decided government, 
teaching the catechism and furnishing employment ; they were not 
only early in school and early in business, but early in the vine. 
yard of the Lord. All were born again in their tender years— 
seven of the nine before they were fourteen years of age. Though 
the first and great point was carried, and Satan was so far sup. 
planted that her influence over them could never wane, maternal 
duties did not end. Her counsels and prayers followed them to 
the academy, the college, and wherever they were exposed to 
temptation, till eight of them became teachers, and prayed in their 
schools ; till they all became Sabbath school teachers ; till two be- 
came clergymen ; two, wives of clergymen; one a deacon; two, 
wives of deacons ; aud till the whole nine and their nine compan- 
tons were professors of religion in the same denomination, and of- 
ered morning and evening incense on nine family altars. 

Indeed, her incessant industry ceased not till life ended. Pal- 
pitation of the heart having made death familiar, brought it with- 
out other disease. She died at the West with herchildren. The 
only reason she gave for so cheerfully leaving home and the associ- 
ations of seventy-eight years was, “It is best.” In excellent health 
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and spirits, she spent three months with her sons in Ohio and 
Indiana. As the aged Patriarch went down to Egypt, she went 
into the Western Valley to see what she had never expected to 
see, and to die. Though she intellectually Anew, she could not 
realize that she would see her sons different from what they were 
forty years ago at her table. When she came to see their homes, 
their families, their positions, their audiences, and the good people 
and good friends around them, she was greatly rejoiced by these 
fruits of her prayers and toils of other days. And it was a treat 
to fourteen grandchildren to see one who they knew prayed for 
them, and whose name, from their infancy, had been a household 
word. Her visit to her children was her last work, and her last 
words expressed the desire of her life, ‘* God’s will be done.” 

After her death, one of her sons received the following letter: 

‘] shall never forget your mother. When I had learned that 
she had come to the West, I too was rejoiced, not because I ama 
son of New England, but because in your mother I have a mother. 
I had purposed at my earliest leisure to visit her, and tell her of 
the gratitude of my heart for words uttered by her in her moun- 
tain home, many, many years ago. When a little boy, my father 
sent me to assist in driving sheep and cattle to pasture grounds on 
the side of Nut Kearsarge. The pasture was owned by your 
brother who lived on the homestead. I was then for the first 
time introduced to your mother. It was not long before she, by 
her kind sympathy, had caused me to open to her my whole heart. 
One desire was then burning within my breast. I wished to go 
to college. 1 wanted to be a minister. But my father had al- 
ready educated three of his sons—his circumstances were some 
what straitened, and I was the child of his old age ; how could 
I be spared from the parental roof? So hopeless was my case, 
that I had never dared to mention my desires to my parents, al- 
though in secret I often wept over my disappointed hopes. I once 
overheard my father saying to the other children, ‘ Do not say 
one word to Dan about college, for I cannot spare him.’ 

“* ] told your mother this grief of my heart—she heard it—she 
saw my tears—she wept with me. But this was not all. She 
said tome, ‘ Go home and tell your parents that it costs no more 
to educate a boy than to keep him at home on the farm. I have 
educated two of my sons; I now regret that I had not sent them 
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all to college.’ She urged me never to give up the desire I had 
to fit myself for the work of the ministry. It was there, with 
that good mother in Israel by my side, that I solemnly resolved, 
come what might, I would give myself to the great work of doing 
good in the world. 

“ Soon after I returned to my home, and opened to my parents 
the long cherished desire of my heart, and found to my great joy, 
that the way was prepared, every objection removed, and shortly 
after, with a father’s benediction, I left for the Academy. I have 
delayed too long to thank your good mother for those few words 
so fitly spoken, for by them the scales were turned, and my entire 
course in life changed. This is not an isolated case; there are 
many others who will rise up and call her blessed. But her re- 
ward is above.” 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


BY E. W. CLARK, 


One cold windy day in April, 1855, a lady whose life is one of 
consecration to God and usefulness, received a message from a 
friend in a distant street of the same city, urging her to come to 
her neighborhood as soon as possible, to visit a Mrs. Lee, who was 
ill both in body and mind, and who earnestly desired to see her. 


“To see me!” thought Mrs. B , “surely it must be a ‘mis- 
take. 1 know no one of that name.” But the entreaty was not 
to be disregarded, and overcoming some slight obstacles in the 
way, she made the desired call. 

The large eyes, rendered doubly expressive by excitement, the 
wasted form and pallid face of the invalid, were all unrecognized 
by Mrs. B., until a thrilling voice exclaimed, “ O, my dear teach- 
er! Do you not remember Georgianna M—— ?” 

“Georgianna M ! O, yes!” Those eyes so peculiar in 
their earnestness surely belonged to her; and Sabbath School 
scenes of years gone by, passed in review before Mrs. B ’s 
mind, recalling vividly the memory of a scholar always punctnal, 
attentive and beloved. 

Mr. M was a Universalist, and when an effort was made 
to organize and sustain a church of that denomination in ‘the 
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neighborhood, he was ready and active in the enterprise, sent his 
children to their Sabbath school, and sought in every way to 
withdraw them from evangelical influence. 

Mrs. B yielded, however, reluctantly, to the necessity of 
the case, and as she had no particular reason to consider that 
Georgianna was benefitted by her instructions, there seemed little 
reason to hope that the young girl would entertain any religious 
sentiments different from those which she constantly heard advo- 
cated by her father and nearest friends. 

Years passed away, and Mrs. B lost all knowledge of the 
family. Meanwhile the father died, and Georgianna married 
quite happily. An infant was given into her arms, and with it 
came views of duty and of truth, new and startling to her. The 
seed planted many years before, and “choked by the cares 
of the world,” now sprung up, grew, and bore fruit. <A sense 
of personal accountibility, a consciousness of guilt, and of the 
certainty of retribution, fastened upon her, and filled her soul 
with anguish. Her friends could not understand her, and attri- 
buted her distress to physical causes; and indeed her weak 
consumptive frame suffered sensibly from the violence of the in 
ternal conflict. Passing weeks only added to the strength of her 
emotions, until it seemed as though she would die under their 
weight. “O, pray for me, mother,” she cried; pray, pray for 
my soul!” and at times she would entreat others to offer up sup- 
plications for her. 

She often referred to Mrs. P ’s faithful instructions; anda 
friend of the latter hearing of this, and of the earnest desire to 
see her former teacher, sent the message which resulted in the 
call we have mentioned. 

She had wasted away, until she had hardly strength to move; 
but she threw her arms around her old friend, and wept. “ You 
can pray for me,” she said; “ my friends cannot comprehend my 
feelings, but you know I have reason to grieve for my sins. They 
crush me, they torture me and I cannot find relief. O, pray, pray 
that God would have mercy !” 

With tender sympathy did Mrs. B seek to point her to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,—earnestly 
did she commend her to Him who alone could soothe and _ bless 
her; but still the mind of the'sufferer dwelt in gloom: and her 
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friend, with a sad heart, bore the case away to her own closet, 
there to remember it with faith and importunity. 

An aged Christian residing not far distant, was sent for to 
pray with Mrs. Lee, and during this interview, her soul passed 
from darkness into light. She was enabled to view Christ as her 
perfect Saviour, and her joy was as overwhelming as her previous 
despair. Her family were so truly affectionate that their sympa- 
thies were borne along by her experience; and until midnight of 
this memorable day, they remained around her bed, listening to 
her expressions of rapture, and weeping with full hearts. 

As soon as her case was known, there was no scarcity of Chris- 
tian friends to pray with and for her. The pastor of an evan- 
gelical church called frequently upon her, and was impressed by 
the unequivocal evidence she gave of having experienced the 
new birth. He was delighted with her unwavering trust, her 
humility, and with the clearness of her religious views, and after 
several weeks, acceded to her earnest request to be admitted into 
communion with the church of Christ. 

It was an affecting scene. Unable to leave the house, in her 
own apartment, she, for the first time partook of the emblems of 
the body and blood of her Redeemer, and afterwards, with deep 
feeling, presented her little one to receive the touching rite of 
baptism,—her husband, mother, brother and sistey’s manifesting 
the deepest sympathy for her. The latter soon gave evidence 
that the spirit of God had touched and awakened their hearts. 

At that time there was little reason to hope that Mrs. Lee 
would ever see another communion season on earth ; but the 
serene peace of mind which she enjoyed, had a happy effect upon 
her physical nature. She became strong enough to ride out a 
few times, and although suffering seasons of excruciating pain, 
she would often have intervals of ease. She, however, knew no 
fluctuations of religious feeling,—experiencing the blessing of 
those whose souls are “ stayed on God?” Her portion was “ per- 
fect peace.” 


A striking peculiarity was her entire submission to the will of 
God. Her family ties were peculiarily strong and tender, and 
before her conversion she was greatly tempted to rebel at the 
thought of leaving those so near and dear. But the bitterness 
of parting was past, when her soul found its sure-resting place 
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and afterwards there never was a repining word. Beautifully 
indeed, did she show forth the praises of Him who loved and re. 
deemed her; and when, after many months of patient suffering 
she passed from earth, with calm lips, and steady trust, her 
friends could say—* She sleeps in Jesus! It is well.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, LAWS OF HEALTH, &c. 


BY WILLIAM M. CORNELL, A. M., M. D. 
NO. X. 


Study need not shorten life— What makes our children feeble— Why is the 
number of deaths among children so great ?— Effect of stimulating the mind 


and neglecting the development of the body — Brighter prospects dawning in 
the cause of physical education. 


HEALTH and education, we have said, should go hand in hand, 
When this is the case, mental application will never shorten life, 
It is true, that many students have lived but a short life; and it 
is almost proverbial that “ a studious life is necessarily brief.” It 
is adimitted that this has too often been the case. But it need 
not be so. No necessity for it exists, either in mind or body. 
The wisdom and goodness of the Creator have imposed upon us 
no such burden. Many of the hardest students, of whom Sir 
Isaac Newton “was an eminent example, have lived to old age. 

The question may well be asked, then, why so many boys and 
girls are feeble and die, before completing either their childhood 
and youth, or their academical studies? The question is an im- 
portant one, and deserves an answer. Yea, more; it ought to 
claim the utmost attention of every friend of education and hu- 
manity. 

Why, then, do multitudes die every year, from our public 
schools and private seminaries? Why do so many who have 
toiled on through their preliminary studies, through the common 
school, the Latin, the college, and drop into the grave like with- 
ered leaves from the trees in autumn, just as they are prepared to 
enter upon professional duties, or actively embark on the voyage 
of life ? 

These questions, instead of being properly answered, are often 
set at rest, by referring these melancholy deaths to a mysterious 
Providence. 
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But it is apprehended that a truer and readier answer should 
be given to them — and, as a friend of education, to humanity — 
and as a physician, we respectfully ask, is there not a grand fault 
in our educational system? Do we not apply stimulus to the 
mind, by overtasking, and thus overworking the brain, while an- 
odynes only, are administered to the body ; or, at best, physical 
development is neglected ? 

It appears, and, for a long time past, has appeared to the writer, 
that this is the case — this the grand difficulty, the worm at the 
root of our educational system. The brain, a very delicate or- 
gan, of plastic material, in workmanship, surpassing all the wis- 
dom and ingenuity of man, the material organ of the body, sub- 
ject to the modifications of age, culture and climate, is overbur- 
dened with labor and tasked beyond its powers of endurance. Of 
the manner of its action, even those who have studied it the 
most carefully, have but a very imperfect knowledge, and a great 
proportion of those who task it, know much less — and while thus 
ignorant of its springs of action, and astonished at its wonderful 
productions, it is usually managed with little regard even to the 
few principles known, of its structure and movements. 

The most consummate folly is often evinced by the tasks im- 
posed upon this delicate piec2 of mechanism, of which the best 
physiologists have but a very imperfect knowledge. 

A gentleman of the medical profession, of great eminence, and 
large experience in the treatment of diseased minds, inan ‘ An- 
nual Report” to the Trustees of the Institution of which he is the 
superintendent, says, ‘To say thatthe amount of lesson and task- 
work imposed upon the young while at school, is always, or gen- 
erally determined by a careful consideration of the laws of physi- 
ology, and a scrupulous regard to the results of experience, 
would be to utter the broadest possible irony.” 

In arranging the studies for a child, the question should be, 
how much study will one of a given age bear, taking into account 
all the attending circumstances. Or, what amount of brain-labor 
may be safely required, when the age, constitution, and mental 
endowments are all carefully weighed? This, and no other, 
would be a just standard, and it can be duly estimated or meas- 
ured, by experience and observation. How unwise, unjust, and 
exorbitant, then, must be all those requirements which demand 
of each member of a class, the same amount of mental labor, un- 
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less this amount is so small that it can certainly and readily be 
rendered by the youngest and dullest among them. Take any 
class of children, if consisting of only ten, and they all differ as 
to physical strength, power of application, nervous excitability, 
and mental perception. But this is not the measure by which 
tasks are usually assigned in schools. The question practiced 
upon is this — how much will satisfy the community? Or, how 
much will make my school excel others, or even compare favora- 
bly with them? This, in practice, is ¢he question. 

This is all wrong. This standard is incorrect. The commu- 
nity are not the proper judge in this matter. They have none of 
the proper qualifications for judging aright. They are fast, too 
fast, in everything. They cannot go fast enough. Even the 
steamboat is tod slow, unless upon the high pressure system. The 
iron horse cannot go fast enough, unless harnessed to the lightning 
car, and the balloon would be the medium of travelling if its 
course could be shaped, and made to mind the helm. 

The whole system of American education shares largely in our 
swift movements. Our children must be quickly learned. They 
have no opportunity to be boys and girls. As soon as they 
emerge from childhood, they are men and women. As a conse- 
quence of this, the golden stream of their education must be 
quick and violent. This mental haste, joined to a masterly inac- 
tivity of body, destroys many of the brightest and most precocious 
children of our land, for it is specially upon this class that the 
high-pressure system of mental cramming exerts its most perni- 
cious effect. Children of a sluggish temperament, in our vernac- 
ular language, thick skulled, are never injured by being driven. 
They need the spur, and with all the pressure that can be brought 
to bear upon them, they will never be overburdened with knowl- 
edge. But the case is entirely different with the bright, quick, 
nervous child. 

No standard could be more unjust than the one last named, be- 
cause the great mass of the people mistake the glitter and tinsel 
of display for substantial acquirements, forgetting, in their zeal, 
that empty things make the most noise. 


This standard is faulty, again, because the community measure 
the ability, tact, and fidelity of the teacher, by the amount of 
study over which he urges the pupil, It too often proves, where 
a very large amount of studies are run over in a very short time, 
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that the pupil knows but little more about them at the end of the 
term, than he did at its beginning. He went over them, but so 
far above them that he scarcely saw them. Sucha false standard 
should be at once and forever rejected ; and the whole parapher- 
nalia which accompanies its cramming process, in the form of 
grades, distinctions, medals, prizes, honors, &c., &c., discarded. 
They do injury everywhere. Their tendency “ is evil, and only 
evil, and that continually.” They injure both mind and body. 
They helpin consigning many of our children to an early grave. 
They depress One class, dishearten and discourage them, while 
they puff up, and render the other vain and arrogant; and the 
writer has the satisfaction to know that since he began to agitate 
this subject through the press, and in the Boston School Board, 
several of those who were then opposed, have since come over 
to his side, and have already spoken out on the subject. Others 
will still come, and it is as certain as any moral question can be, 
that this old system of quack education, of mental stuffing, will 
give place to one wiser and better; one which will redound to 
the credit of our nation and the health and longevity of our 
children. 

The system of brain pressure has already lasted too long. But, 
a brighter day seems to be dawning. People begin to understand 
that children have bodies as well as minds; and that God has 
ordained that there should be “ bodily exercise,’ as well as men- 
tal cultivation. In awaking to this subject, somebody, blessings 
on his name! has made a donation to found a gymnasium for 
Harvard College. We are a fitful people, and when a thing is 
once begun, like fame of old, it soon gathers strength and force. 
Hence, we hear that “ Yale,” also, is to havea gymnasium. All 
joy to the “land, once, of crooked and narrow turnpikes, wooden 
nutmegs, blue laws, and steady habits.” May the day soon dawn 
when every school in our land, from the Canadas to Florida, and 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific, shall not only have, but use a 
gymnasium. Amen. 


Better one small fish than an empty dish. 

Blind men must not undertake to judge of colors. 

Cut your cloak according to your cloth. 

Daub yourselves with honey, and you will never be in want of flies. 
Grieve for no deformities but those you bring upon yourself. 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 


Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o’er the village as the morning broke; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitudes and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white ; 
But one was crowned with amaranth as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

‘Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed ; 
* Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where thy beloved are at rest !” 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 


I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror, and the tremor, and the pain, 
That oft before had filled and haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 


The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice ; 
And knowing whatsoe’er he sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
“My errand is not Death but Life,” he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


*T was at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amarenthine wreath, 

Pausing descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 


Allis of God! If He but wave His hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! he looks back trom the departing cloud. 


Angels of Life and Death alike are His ; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door ? 
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AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 
BY REV. J, T. TUCKER. 
THE TROAD—THE HELLESPONT—SEA OF MARMORA. 


Approaching the Hellespont from the large island of Mitylene 
on the south, Lemnos, Imbro, and Tenedos loom up to the north- 
ward, while directly to the right the Troad stretches away its wide 
level, with the range of Ida rising behind it some fifteen miles from 
the sea. We ran up by the Turkish town on Tenedos, and the 
point of Sigceum where Achilles is said to have encamped, and 
anchored close in with the Asian shore, opposite the tumulus 
which bears that hero’s name, to wait, with forty other sail, for a 
fair wind to pass these straits. From Sigeeum to the Rhetian 
promontory, now Cape Jannizary, is twelve miles. That was the 
head-quarters of Ajax, whose tumulus overlooks the shore. Old 
Ilion stood back at the foot of Ida with this extensive plain before 
it, coming down to these waters in a triangular shape. The posi- 
tion and spread of the country are commanding. Those hundred 
and twenty thousand Greeks had plenty of room to manceuvre 
their forces. Of course, the city of Priam has left no visible me- 
morial. Even Alexander’s Troas, just below our anchorage, 
which St. Paul visited, is now but an undistinguished shore. As 
we came through the channel between Tenedos and the main land, 
we recited the pathetic story of poor ‘* Laocoon,” but looked in 
vain f r the huge “ serpent,” though we fixed the spot to our en. 
tire satisfaction where his transit must have been made. This is 
immortal territory. The mind fills itself with what has been 
rather than with what is, as you gaze on these objects :— 


“ High barrows, without marble or a name, 
A vast, untill’d, and mountain-skirted plain, 
And Ida in the distance still the same, 
And old Scamander (if ’tis he) remain; 
The situation seems still formed for fame— 
A hundred thousand men might fight again 
With ease ; but where I sought for llion’s walls, 
The quiet sheep feeds, and the tortoise crawls.” 


Went ashore in the captain’s boat and spent half a day wander- 
ing in and around a Greek town of 200 houses. We landed at 
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the foot of Achilles’ tumulus, which we ascended, and surveyed 
the country inland to the foot of the Idarange. The valley which 
the classic Scamander and Simois water is of exceeding richness 
and under a good cultivation. Farm houses are scattered over 
it; and the minaret of a mosque pointed us to a Turkish village 
in the midst of olive and fig trees. The landscape was perfectly 
oriental. As we walked towards the town on the bluff above our 
anchorage, we came upon vineyards with the grape-clusters al- 
ready set, enclosed by rude hedges of a sort of prickly broom, 
with fig, olive, and other trees along the borders. Water is car- 
ried in trenches along the rows of vines from stone fountain-heads 
higher up the hill-sides. As we climbed into one of these en- 
closures, a young Greek sprang up from his siesta on a straw mat 
beneath a large tree, and exchanged a few words of broken Eng- 
lish with us very civilly. His costume was a loose vest, a bright 
scarf around his body, full, baggy trowsers tied under the knee 
and dropping over the leg half down, the universal close, red cap, 
and bare ankles and feet. Slippers and low shoes are common. 
This dress is becoming, and gave our fine-featured, and clear-eyed 
Adonis a really imposing air. 

We were fortunate enough in the town to fall in with a kind of 
official, who could mix up a mongrel dialect of English, French, 
and several other tongues, and acts as interpreter to visitors. He 
asked us to his home, and gave us a good opportunity to observe 
the domestic economy of his people. The population is Greek 
and Jewish exclusively. It was Sunday with the latter, and St. 
Anastasius’ feast day with the former ; so we found everybody in 
their gala dress. The houses are all of stone with flat roofs, 
crowded together on narrow streets or lanes, running at almost 
every angle. Our entertainer took us up an outside flight of 
rough stone steps, from a front yard surrounded by a high stone 
wall and heavy gate, into a large square room unplastered, with 
two rows of dishes and other culinary utensils running around it 
near the ceiling, and hung underneath with embroideries of 
sacred subjects valued in the Greek church. Mattresses were 
piled up on one side behind a curtain, which, spread over the floor, 
make the sleeping accommodations of the household. His wife 
sat on the floor—a modest and quite genteelly behaved young 
woman, the mother of five children, the youngest of whom, three 
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months old, was lying awake on the floor, swathed from neck to 
feet like a cocoon, sd as to render the movement of a muscle im- 
possible, but as uncomplaining as if enjoying the largest liberty. 
This is the custom with babies. I do not see that the adult form 
suffers at all from it. The Greek men and women need not be 
ashamed of their physique. 

Madame was in a careless undress of the general style of Eng- 
lish and American women, which the Jewish females also wear, 
sans the hoop. Her husband explained her negligee to be occa. 
sioned by the recent death of her father. After the loss of a 
relative, the women do not dress up, or go into company, or to 
dances, or to any diversions for a year. 

Our host presented us with wine of his own vintage, a pure and 
racy, but rough tasted article ; and offered us cigarettes, which 
he made on the spot from a very delicate Turkish tobacco, delfly 
wrapped in a small leaf of tissue paper and stuck in an amber 
mouth-piece, his wife politely handing us a coal from the open fire- 
place. The family is in good circumstances, but our friend bitter. 
ly complained of the Turkish exactions which take from this 
small town 140,000 piasters ($5000) annually. Like everybody 
else, the Greeks expect “a good time coming” when their op. 
pressions will cease. They are capable of better things. Our 
new acquaintance talked of old Troio and the great names of his 
historia with quite an intelligent enthusiasm. 

The inhabitants were enjoying a warm afternoon in the streets ; 
a dozen women and children indefinite, crouched on the ground 
in gossip or frolic; a few belles of the town, tricked out in finery, 
perched on the high walls to see and to be seen; the men gather- 
ed in the casinos, or with a table out doors, sipping wine or coffee, 
and smoking either the cigarette, the chibouque, (a long reed- 
handled pipe,) or the fountain-pipe which passes the smoke 
through a glass vase of water and a lengthy, elastic tube. In one 
of these cafes or casinos, the Turkish police officer or tax-collec. 
tor was sitting on a straw mat in Moslem gravity, with ponder- 
ous turban and sash, garnished with pistols and sword ; otherwise 
the costume is much like the Greeks. He eyed us in silence, 
with a manifest consciousness that his person carried a very con- 
siderable portion of his Sultanish master’s importance. The 
Greek priest of the town, draped in black bombazine loose clothes, 
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with rosary in his fingers, was in another of these numerous re- 
sorts, chatting cozily with a parishioner. At another corner a knot 
of men was deep in a game of cards, with which these lazy and 
excitable people gamble to a great extent. We rowed back to 
our ship at sunset, much gratified that our first landing on these 
shores of the Orient should give us so complete a picture of east- 
ern life. The specimen was all the more perfect as this com: 
munity has no intermixture whatever of Frank inhabitants, by 
which name all Western Europeans and Americans are designated, 


TROY. 


The Major and myself procured horses and a Greek guide to 
visit the site of what was ancient Troy, two hours distant from 
our anchorage. Our nags were of the sorriest sort, infinitessi- 
mally, if at all, inoculated with the blood of Priam’s famous 
mares, and as to equipment, there was but a single bridle and 
saddle among us. The first fell to the Major, and the last to me. 
Rope halters served for the other horses. The Major bestrode a 
huge thing made of rough wood and raw hide, and as he averred, 
stuffed with brick, looking much like an inverted mortar-hod, 
which he was glad to exchange very soon for the guide’s stirrup- 
less pad. These wooden saddles are the common custom of the 
country. 

Our route lay through long reaches of oak openings of a very 
venerable growth, alternating with olive groves scattered like a 
forest over the plain ; next, across a wide, grassy vale watered by 
‘the immortal rivulets,” one of which, the Scamander—a few 
rods in breadth—we rode beside and forded. Over this rich in- 
terval, herds of goats, sheep, horses, and neat cattle were pastur- 
ing, watched by their Greek and Turkish keepers, making the 
landscape yet more picturesque with their gaily colored caps, tur- 
bans, tunics, and scarfs, Several Moslem villages dot these plains, 
looking prettily with their minarets among the thick foliages, but 
miserably squalid on a near v.ew. 

The spot now generally accredited as the site of the “ alta 
meenia Trojce” occupies the slopes of two or three gentle de- 
clivities, at the foot of which the Scamander runs, backed by a 
ridge of high hills—the Ida range—and covered everywhere with 
broken rock, in a way entirely unlike the adjacent fields and emi- 
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nences. Its aspect is just what one would expect—acres of such 
ruin as centuries on centuries only can make, when hostile vio- 
lence has done its worst in. beginning the work of destruction. 
A Turkish village of twenty houses stands on a part of the ruins, 
in the rough walls of which we found marble and stone pillars, 
and others lying around, bearing marks of great age. In the 
rude, floorless casino, a full turbaned and trowsered Turk—a 
genuine “ Hassan” or “ Giaffir,” made us a cup of coffee and boil- 
ed us eggs on a hearth raised three or four feet above the ground, 
which was a single slab of clear white marble six inches thick by 
four feet long and two wide—the chiseling of which was antique 
and elaborate. In front, a clusier of grey beards were sitting 
cross-legged over their chibouques on the usual mat, leaning 
against a large stone cylindrical pillar, that possibly held up one 
of Ilium’s temples. 

Large, beautiful, crane-like birds were flying and walking about, 
one of which kept his perch on the top of the minaret during the 
hour that we remained. They were white, with very red legs and 
bills, and seemed entirely tame like our doves. The Moslems 
hold the bird sacred, and make hollows at the ends of their hori. 
zontal grave-stones, to catch water for them to drink. Our Greek 
said that the name of this species is lelek. 

To complete our surprises, on our way home we came up with 
a drove of eight camels, halting in an oak-grove, and browsing on 
the lower branches which their long, snaky necks easily reached. 
This uncouth animal can turn his head to any point of the com 
pass without slackening his pace an instant. 

20th. A sufficiently favorable breeze ended our blockade of six 
days ; and, in a fleet of 200 sail flying the ensigns of all civilized 
nations, we made a brisk run between the castles of Europe and 
Asia into the Hellespont. At the town and forts of Dardanelles, 
fifteen miles up the strait, we had an exciting time, lying to and 
sending boats ashore to get our bills of health viseed—amid the 
roar of cannon on either bank, warning any adventurous craft 
against attempting to elude this toll of about a dollar apiece. 
One or two Greeks showed signs of escape, but were promptly 
chased by an armed Turkish boat. This petty tax is a stupid and 
useless annoyance. 

This strait is forty miles long and varies from one to three 


miles in width. The shores are bold ranges of hills running on 
18 
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inland with rich vales opening between, all in the verdure of 
spring vegetation and beauty. Villages are frequent, and fortress- 
es defend the pass on many a commanding point. Some of these 
are as old as the Genoese and Arab rule, and are in a very inter- 
esting state of ruin. The whole is a fine river scenery on a large 
scale. We studied the localities, where Xerxes led his immense 
host into Europe, and Alexander passed his army over into Asia; 
where the Greek boy swam across to meet his mistress—a gallant 
achievement. The romantic sites of Sestos and Abydos vis a vis 
each other over 
“ Helle’s wave— 
As on that night of stormy water, 


When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave ;— 


but no cities now crown their slopes, hardly a broken wall marks 
their position. Better thus than to have so fair a spot disfigured 
with a dirty Greek or Turkish town. One solitary cottage half 
way up the cliff of Sestos peeped prettily from under a great 
green shade-tree. 

Where the Hellespont debouches into the sea of Marmora, 
stands the city of Gallipoli (the ancient Callipolis) on the Euro- 
pean side. This is an important naval station of the Turks. Its 
approach from below is unusually attractive, with its half dozen 
minarets, antique dark houses, and the massive ruin in the fore- 
ground, of the tower which the Sultan Bajazet built for its defence 
in 1391. The slopes to the south of the city are finely diversified 
with gardens and groves of olive. Vineyards abound, also, and 
the funereal cypress shoots up its tall, straight form—the burial- 
ground tree of the Moslem. 

Marmora is a lake-like sheet of water, 120 miles long, and 
narrow enough to make its bold shores visible on both sides to the 
voyager. It takes its name from the marbles found on its islands. 
As we sailed along its still surface, the Mysian Olympus lifted its 
snowy head to the southeast. We saw, too, several mounds, 
which dot the landscape from Troy, like our western monumental 
tumuli,—the sepulchres of the Thracian and other kings, or me- 
mentos of victories in the heroic age of this now most unheroi¢ 
country. The giants are no more among these hills. 

Nore. In the last number of this series, on page 190, line 33, for Malta, read Malea. The 


top line of page 191 belongs at the foot of 190. On page 191, line 38, for Ima, read Jura. On 
page 192, line 16, for Yet, read Yes. 
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AN APPEAL TO YOUNG MEN. 
NO. II. 


BY REV. A. 8- WIGHTMAN, 


Ir men at a period of maturity were abiding in their physical 
and intellectual energies, our appeal to young men to hold them- 
selves in readiness to catch their falling mantles, might be less 
earnest. But as things are; and they surely cannot be changed, 
those who now, in full maturity, act well their part of a great 
plan, will very soon manifest a marked want of adaptation to the 
responsible work of earth, and the young men, true to their po- 
sition, to the great Governor of the universe, and to men, must 
advance and fill their places. 

Act you must, earnestly and perseveringly, or some one noted 
for truthfulness shall write a significant nothing just opposite your 
name, chiselled in a half-polished slab, marking the place where 
one well nigh forgotten, sleeps unlamented and unhonored. If 
such a thought is humiliating, let it inspire you to divest yourseles 
of that disreputable tameness which must forever disqualify you 
for forming and commencing the execution of those plans of life, 
which, in their practical issues, are to honor you with the coronet 
of a philanthropist, and greatly bless the world. 

Every young man should aim to be a great man. But let there 
be no misapprehension here. Many of the views which men en- 
tertain of the essential elements of true greatness are intolerable, 
and if endorsed by you, would work irreparable mischief. Some 
will declare him, who, with the deadly instruments and skill of 
civilization slaughters his thousands, to be the greatest man. 
Others will declare him who dares to insult the Bible and its sys- 
tem of Christianity, by writing out elaborate infidel theories, 
based partly upon the rocks and partly upon the so-called human 
reason, the greatest men. But he who loves his God and fellow- 
men and dares to do right, is a greater man than any of these. 

Allow us to introduce Dr. Channing's definition of a great man, 
a better than which, I think, has never been given, and on which 
it will be perfectly safe to rely. “The. greatest man is he who 
chooses the right with invincible resolution, who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without, who bears :he heaviest bur- 
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dens cheerfully ; who is calmest in storms, and most fearless under 
‘Inenace and frowns ; whose reliance on truth, on virtue, on God, 
is most unfaltering.”’ 

According to this, which I am sure you will agree with me in 
saying is excellent, you are first to choose what is right. This 
will require careful observation, systematic thought, and logical 
analysis, for judgment formed from appearances, in many instances 
is not reliable. Afteran intelligent choice is made you are to main- 
tain your position, not as the bigot whose firmness is nothing better 
than the stubborness of the stupid brute ; but as one whose de- 
cisions are based upon an enlightened apprehension of what is 
right. 

You are also to resist temptations in their various forms of ap- 
proach. Ah! here is great danger ; move with marked caution at 
this point. If one could always know at the first that it was Satan 
with whom he is holding a parley, the numbers caught in his in- 
sidious snares would be greatly lessened ; but his assumed angelic 
appearance is often the efficient means of thrusting barbed, poison- 
ed arrows deep in simple hearts. The way in which young men 
journey is beset on either hand with bewitching bowery, gorgeous- 
ly decorated with flowing evergreens and clustering flowers, beau- 
tiful in hue and structure, and charmingly odorous. But I be- 
seech you enter them not, for in the centre of every garland 
which adorns their laticed walls, is treacherously coiled a loath. 
some viper, whose sting is highly charged with the virus of ruin. 

You are also to meet all sacrifices requisite for the maintain- 
ance of true principle, cheerfully esteeming the right of more 
value than all of earth’s treasures, with the frowns of an offended 
God upon you. You are to be calm, under trying and distracting 
opposition, leaving those to the force of agitation, who have no 
rock on which to stand. A moral tornado cannot rage in @ heart 
consecrated to virtue and truth. You are also to be fearless under 
threatening. Atheism masked in legal garbs, may demand of you 
what God forbids, but beware how you obey laws which require @ 
compromise of your duty to your Creator and your fellow man. 

Do not esteem us as sanctioning sedition, for what we mean to 
say is, that men have as good a right to suffer and even die for the 
cause of virtue and truth, now, as they have had at any other age 
of the world. The flowing of a little pure martyr’s blood might 
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be a God-send in the midst of these atheistical times. And final- 
ly, dare to do right, and with a firm reliance upon virtue, God 
and truth; change not your resolutions, however great the force 
which may prompt to the same. Stand in your dignity and con- 
scious innocence, 
“As some tall cliff with awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway meets the storm, 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


In order that these important positions be maintained and these 
high responsibilities be met, you must get to yourselves such 
characters as shall fit you for the work. ‘ We, all of us.” says 
John Randolph to his nephew, “ have two educations, one of 
which we receive from others; another, and the most valuable, 
which we give ourselves.” It is this last which fixes our grade in 
society, and eventually our actual value in this life, and perhaps 
the color of our fate hereafter. All the professors and teachers 
in the world would not make you a wise and good man without 
your own co-operation ; and if such you are determined to be, the 
want of them will not prevent it. Let me exhort you to set about 
the work immediately, and earnestly. There may be many things 
already interwoven in your characters which are radically wrong, 
and hence must be corrected. This will be a work of persever- 
ence, for it is often more difficult to undo what has been done 
wrong, than to do right what remains to be done. Do not be dis- 
heartened ; but struggle manfully for deliverance, until disen- 
thralled from the defect, and a brighter career shall lead you on. 
“ All our observations and experience show that the characters of 
the young are moulded by education, comprehending all the means 
by which the intellect and moral feelings are developed, strength- 
ened and disciplined.” According to this forcible truth which we 
most unqualifiedly endorse, you will be just what you make your- 
selves, and you can make yourselves what you wish to become. 
The whole matter then, under a merciful Providence, is in your 
own hands, and the fashioning will be your own, whether it be 
good or bad. 

Labor for a “ sound head, an honest heart and a humble spirit ;” 
and this sublime ¢rio shall conduct you safely to the portals of 
light. The obtaining of these will cost you an effort, time and 
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money ; but the investment will be safe. Allow me to refer you 
to the saying of one whose memory should be precious with every 
young American. Dr. Franklin, speaking of education, says, “ If a 
man empties his purse into his head no man can take it away 
from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best in- 
terest.” Get for yourself a good library, and if you are not in 
circumstances to attend school, convert the corner of your bed- 
room into a little domestic college, cut your intellect loose from 
her moorings and let her try her sparkling pinions in the ambient 
air of human knowledge, and you will find new sources of joy of 
which you have hitherto been ignorant. 
“ Time is the warp of life ; O tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well.” 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 
ACQUISITIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


It is amatter of special importance to you that you comprehend 
and thoroughly appreciate the difference between accomplish- 
ments and scientific literary acquisitions. A woman may have 
many acquisitions, and no accomplishments, in the usual meaning 
of that word, and vice versa. As the life of woman goes in this 
country, these acquisitions perform their most important office in 
the process by which they are achieved ;—that is, the great work 
which they do for a woman is that of training and disciplining 
her mind. Many a woman thoroughly learned Algebra at school, 
with decided advantage to herself, who never makes a practical 
use of Algebra. She may have been a good Latin or Greek scho- 
lar, but, having no important use for the acquisition in practical 
life, she suffers her knowledge of those languages to fade out. In 
short, there are very few of her text books which, in five years 
after leaving school, she would not be obliged to review with the 
severest study before sho could reacquire the credit she won in 
her last examination. A woman may have a pet acquisition which 
she transforms by her manner of treatment, into an accomplish- 
ment. Botany is thus transformed, not unfrequently, into a very 
graceful thing. 
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An accomplishment differs from a science, or a system of truth 
of any kind, acquired during the process of education, in that 
it needs to be permanent, and so far as possible perfect, to be of 
any use to the individual or to society. Music, drawing, conver- 
sation, composition, the French language, dancing—all these in 
America are regarded as accomplishments ; yet of fifty women 
who acquire either of them, not more than two retain them. 

Miss Georgianna Aurelia Atkins Green was an intimate friend 
of mine, or, rather, perhaps I should say, her mother’s brother 
boarded my horse, and I bought my meat of her father. It was 
the determination of Mrs. Green that her daughter should be a 
finished lady. During the finishing process I saw but little of her. 
It occupied three years, and was performed at a fashionable board- 
ing-school, between the ages of fifteen and eighteen, regardless of 
expense. When she was finished off, she was brought home in 
triumph, and exhibited on various occasions to crowds of admir- 
ing friends. I went one evening to see her. She was really very 
pretty, and took up her role with spirit, and acted it admirably. 
I saw a portfolio lying upon her piano, and knowing that I was 
expected to seize upon it at once, I did so, against Miss Green’s 
protestation, which she was expected to make, of course. I 
found in it various pencil drawings, a crayon head of the infant 
Samuel, and a terrible shipwreck in India ink. The sketches 
were not without merit. These were all looked over, and praised, 
of course. Then came the music. This was some years ago, 
and the most that I remember is that she played O Dolce Con- 
cento, with the variations, and the Battle of Prague, the latter of 
which the mother explained to me during its progress. The 
pieces were cleverly executed, and then I undertook to talk to 
the young woman. I gathered from her conversation that Mrs. 
Martinet, the principal of the school where she had been finished, 
was a lady of “ so much style!” that Miss Kittleton of New York 
was the dearest girl in the school, and that she (Georgianna) and 
the said Kittleton were such friends that they always dressed 
alike ; and that Miss Kittleton’s brother Fred was a magnificent 
fellow. The last was said with a blush, from the embarrassments 
of which she escaped gracefully by stating that the old Kittle- 
ton was a banker, and rolled in money. 

It was easy to see that the parents of this dear girl admired 
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her profoundly. I pitied her and them, and determined, as a 
matter of duty, that I would show her just how much her accom- 
plishments were worth. I accordingly asked of my wife the 
favor to invite the whole family to tea, in a quiet way. They all 
came, on the appointed evening, and after the tea was over, I ex- 
pressed my delight that there was one young lady in our neigh- 
borhood who could do something to elevate the tone of our soci- 
ety. I then drew out in a careless way, a letter I had just received 
from a Frenchman, and asked of Miss Georgianna the favor to 
read it to me. She took the letter, blushed, went half through 
the first line correctly, then broke down on a simple word, and 
confessed that she could not read it. It was a little cruel; but I 
wished to do her good, and proceeded with my experiment. I 
took up a piece of music, and asked her if she had seen it. She 
had not. I told her there was a pleasure in store for both of us. 
I had heard the song once, and I would try to sing it if she would 
play the accompaniment. She declared she could not do it with- 
out practice, but I told her she was too modest by half. Sol 
dragged her, protesting, to the piano. She knew she should 
break down. I knew she would, and she did. Well, 1 would 
not let her rise, for as Mr. and Mrs. Green were fond of the old- 
fashioned church music, and had been singers in their day, and 
in their way, I selected an old tune, and called them to the piano 
to assist. Miss Green gave us the key and we started off in fine 
style. It was a race to see which would come out ahead. Geor- 
gianna won, by skipping most of the notes. She rose from the 
plano with her cheeks as red as a beet. 

“ By the way,” said I, “ Georgianna, your teacher of drawing 
must have been an excellent one.” I did not tell her that I had 
seen evidences of this in her own efforts in art, but I touched the 
right spring, and the lady gave me the teacher’s credentials, and 
told me what such and such people had said of her. “ Well,” 
said I, “I am glad if there is one young woman who has learned 
drawing properly. Now you have nothing to do but to practise 
your delightful art, and you must do something for the benefit of 
your friends. I promised a sketch of my house to a particular 
friend, at a distance, and you shall come up t»-morrow and make 
one. I remember that beautiful cottage among your sketches; 
and I should prize a sketch of my own, even half as well done, 
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very highly.” The poor girl was blushing again, and from the 
troubled countenances of her parents, I saw they had begun indis- 
tinctly to comprehend the shallowness — the absolute worthless- 
ness — of the accomplishments that had cost them so much. 
Georgianna acknowledged that she had never sketched from na- 
ture — that her teacher had never required it of her, and that 
she had no confidence that she could sketch so simple an object 
as my house. The Greens took an early leave, and I regret to 
saya cool one. They were mortified, and there was not good 
sense enough in the girl to make an improvement of the hints I 
had given her. 

The Green family resided upon a street that I always took on 
my way to the post office, and there was rarely a pleasant even- 
ing that did not show their parlor alight, and company within it. 
Iheard the same old variations of O Dolce Concento, evening 
after evening. The Battle of Prague was fought over and over 
again. The portfolio of drawings (such of them as had not been 
expensively framed) was exhibited, I doubt not, to admiring 
friends until they were soiled with thumbing. At last, Georgianna 
was engaged, and then she was married — married to a very good 
fellow, too. He loved music, loved painting, and loved his wife. 
Two years passed away ; and I determined to ascertain how the 
pair got along. She was the mother of a fine boy, whom I knew 
she would be glad to have me see. I called, was treated cordially, 
and saw the identical old portfolio, on the identical old piano. 
T asked the favor of a tune. The husband, with a sigh, informed 
me that Georgianna had dropped her music. I looked about 
the walls, and saw the crayon Samuel, and the awful shipwreck 
in India ink. Alas! the echoes of the Battle of Prague that 
came back over the field of memory, and these fading mementos 
around me, were all that remained of the accomplishments of 
the late Miss Georgianna Aurelia Atkins Green. 

Now, young woman, I think you will not need any assurance 
from me that I have drawn a genuine portrait, for which any 
number of your acquaintances may have played the original. 
What do you think of accomplishments like these? How much 
do they amount to? My opinion of them is that they are the 
shabbiest of all things that can be associated with a woman’s life 
and history. I have told you this story in order to show you the 
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importance of incorporating your accomplishments with your 
very life. It is comparatively an easy task to learn a few tunes 
by rote ; to get up, with the assistance of a teacher, a few dray- 
ings; to go through with a few French exercises; but it is not 
so easy to learn the science of music, and go through the manual 
practice necessary to make the science available under all circum. 
stances. It is not easy to sketch with facility from nature. It is 
not easy to comprehend the genius of the French language, and 
so to familiarize yourself with it that it shall ever remain an open 
language to you, and give you a key to anew literature. A true 
accomplishment is won only by hard work; but when it is won, 
it is a part of you, which nothing but your own neglect can take 
away from you. 

And now let me tell you a secret. Multitudes of married men 
are led to seek the society of other women, or go out among their 
own fellows, and often into bad habits, because they have drunk 
every sweet of life which their wives can give them. They have 
heard all their tunes, seen all their efforts at art, sounded their 
minds, and measured every charm, and they sce that henceforth 
there is nothing in the society of their wives but insipidity. They 
married women of accomplishments, but they see never a new 
development — no improvement. Their wives can do absolutely 
nothing. ‘The shell is broken ; the egg is eaten. 

The first accomplishment that I would urge upon you, is that 
of using the English language with correctness, elegance and 
facility. There are comparatively, few young women who can 
write a good note. I know of hardly one who can punctuate her 
sentences properly. I beg of you never to write affection with a 
single f, or friendship without an iin the first syllable. Such 
slips destroy the words, and the sentiments they represent. If 
you accomplish yourselves in nothing else, learn thoroughly how 
to use your mother tongue. I remember one young woman with 
whom, when in youth I had the misfortune to correspond. In the 
barrenness of subjects upon which to engage her pen, she once 
inquired by note whether I ever saw such “ aspell of wether,” 
as we had been having. I frankly informed her that I never did, 
and I hoped she would never indulge in such another, for it 
made me cool. She took the hint and broke off the correspon- 
dence. 
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There are mary who can write tolerably well, but who cannot 
talk. Conversation, I am inclined to rank among the greatest 
accomplishments and the greatest arts. Natural aptness has 
much to do with this, but no woman can talk well who has not a 
good stock of definite information. I may add to this, that no 
woman talks well and satisfactorily who reads for the simple pur- 
pose of talking. There must exist a genuine interest in the affairs 
which most concern all men and women. The book, magazine, 
and newspaper literature of the time, questions of public moment, 
all matters and movements relating to art, affairs of local interest 
—all these a woman may know something of, and know some- 
thing definitely. Of all these she can talk if she will try, because 
there is something in all which excites feeling of some kind, and 
shapes itself into opinion. 

But whatever accomplishment a young woman attempts to ac- 
quire, let her by all means acquire it thoroughly and keep it 
bright. Accomplishments all occupy the field of the arts. They 
are things which have no significance or value save in the ability 
of doing. They become, or should become, the exponents of a 
woman’s highest personality. They are her most graceful forms 
of self-expression, and into them she can pour the stream of her 
thoughts and fancies, and through them utter the highest language 
of her nature and her culture. Accomplishments make a woman 
valuable to herself. They greatly increase her pleasure, both di- 
rectly in the practice, and indirectly through the pleasures which 
she gives to society. A truly accomplished woman—one whose 
thoughts have come naturally to flow out in artistic forms, wheth- 
er through the instrumentality of her tongue, her pen, her pencil, 
or her piano, isa treasure to herself and to society. Such a woman 
as this would I have you to be. There may be something to inter- 
fere with your being all this; but this you can do: you can ac- 
quire thoroughly every accomplishment for which you have a 
natural aptitude, or you can let it alone. Do not be content with 
asmattering of anything. Do not be conten: to play parrot to 
your teachers, until your lesson is learned, and then think you are 
accomplished. Do not be content with mediocrity in any accom- 
plishment you undertake. Do not be content to be a Miss Geor- 
gianna Aurelia Atkins Green.—From Timothy Titcomb's Let.ers. 
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LITTLE THINGS. 
No. III. 


BY REV. W. WARREN. 


I HAVE written you several articles on this subject ; perhaps 
your readers have had enough of it. And yet there are other 
things I would like to say upon the subject of litt/e things. I 
have given a variety of illustrations in the Happy Home, of the 
influence of little things upon the complex machinery of human 
life. I have spoken of the bearing of a single thought or emo- 
tion, or purpose, upon one’s whole future and character, and upon 
the age and world. Ihave spoken of what is called influence, 
which is made up of a vast variety of little things, as illustrating 
their power to determine the course of human character and 
events. 

I will now speak of temptation—as having a bearing upon this 
subject. One of the peculiarities of temptation is its indirect- 
ness, or the advantage it takes of slight impressions and conquests. 
It does not rudely shock the consciousness. It worksits triumphs 
by gradual methods, by unperceived processes, and by captivating 
arts. Mountain heights of criminality are ascended gradually, 
circuitously. The engine is powerless against a perpendicular, 
or on too heavy a grade. I might better say the depths of degra- 
dation and guilt are reached, not by one rash plunge, but gradual- 
ly—step by step—till the bottom is reached. Satan seldom plays 
upon us a bold game. He first shows us his wing rather than his 
foot. He covers his darts and arrows with a gilded drapery. 
Temptation never reveals her wills at once; but uses agreeable 
arts, plausible methods, winning ways and words, till she weave 
about us a silken web, or bind us with the cords of death. She 
lies long in ambush, whispers, reasons, frames apologies, excuses, 
pretexts, creeps in the garden, sings among the trees, glitters in 
fashion, captivates in wealth, fascinates in arts and beauty, charms 
in pleasure, and all in exact accordance with the nature and ten- 
dencies and tastes of her victim. Dr. Watts has expressed it ex- 
actly in the following inimitable stanza : 


She pleads for all’the joys she brings, 
And makes a fair pretense, 

But cheats the soul of htavenly things, 
And chains it down to sense. 
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Temptation is not rude, and rough, and rash, but slow, soft, sly, 
insinuating, but sure, unless resisted betimes. It only enters open 
doors, after a gentle rapping and a gracious or reluctant welcome. 
It appeals to the impressible in man; does no sudden violence 
either to the views or tastes. It carries weak points and out-posts, 
one after another, till it comes at last to the very citadel of 
character. It goes upon the waving lines of consent and con 
quest, till all is swept, as by the besom of destruction. As the 
letting forth of waters, the first little stream that a thirsty man 
could have drunk dry, cutting its channel deeper and deeper, and 
wider and wider, at length sweeps the mighty foundations away. 
I am saying here, that temptation illustrates the power of little 
things. I might add that its power lies in little things mainly— 
in the use it makes of them. ‘These are its instruments ; here is 
the hiding of its power. It can make no use of great things; so 
that the management of temptation, or the controlling of it, lies 
in a power to perceive and control little influences, little arts, lit- 
tle encroachments, little things. 
* Let me say, likewise, that temptation is relative, not absolute. 
What would be a powerful temptation to one, would be no 
temptation at all to another. It does not, indeed, make us 
vile, so much as it shows us or proves us to be vile; and 
every such showing and proving makes us more vile. It touches 
the tinder that leads to a magazine of elements. If these ele- 
ments are not explosive, itis harmless ; otherwise, it is destructive. 
Let each one seek to be such.as temptation has no power over, 
tofhave within himself a reservoir of good principles and affections, 
such as temptation attacks in vain. 
, 


THE MERRY LAUGH. 


I love to hear a merry laugh, One that will bravely do its part 
Out-ringing wild and free, In sunshine or in storm, 
As floats the music of the winds 
Across the sunny sea. The music of a merry laugh 
Sets aged hearts aglow, 
The merry laugh goes hand in hand The smiles gleam o’er the wrinkled brow 
With happiness and mirth; Like sunlight on the snow. 
And at its silvery toned command 
Joy nestles round each hearth. Then let the merry laugh ring out 
Upon the balmy air, 
The merry laugh bespeaks a heart And let its gladness put to rout 
With noble feelings warm, The bold intruder—Care. 
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MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 


BY REV. C. E. LORD. 


Tue great sin of our land is the ungodly worship of mammon. 
Where Solomon said “ wisdom is the principal thing,” our practice 
virtually exclaims, money is the principal thing. Not more idola- 
trous were the Israelites in their worship of the Golden Calf, than 
is the prevailing idolatry of the everlasting dollar. It is sicken- 
ing to every shrewd observer, and reveals the most lamentable 
weakness of moral principle, to see the profound and heartfelt 
homage we pay to wealth. And this contagion runs through our 
schools, and higher institutions of learning, infects the very sanc- 
tuary of benevolent enterprise, intrudes into the church of God, 
poisons the generous impulses of youth, and makes a burlesque of 
religion itself. Nor does this undue and most unwise veneration 
for money affect one class of society alone ; it affects all, more or 
less. Like the malaria of our great cities, it creeps into the by- 
paths—the houses of the poor and the rich; it permeates crevi- 
ces and corners, wide streets and narrow lanes. It acts like an 
epidemic poisoning the fresh air, and tapping secretly, but certain- 
ly all the fountains of health. If there is anything that should 
mantle the cheek with shame, it is the peculiar emphasis, the sly 
meaning couched so often in the common interrogatory, How 
much is he worth? Some unsophisticated generous heart, some 
good self-denying soul, would perhaps infer from this question, so 
often put, that certainly it did not generally, or at least, always 
refer to money—he would in his simplicity exclaim, worth and 
riches are not in common language, always synonymous terms. 
Alas, the mistake made! How much is he worth? Let us ex- 
amine this every day Shibboleth, so easy for some to pronounce, 
so hard for others to utter. Riches, and material prosperity, are 
but talents to be improved, inferior to other talents, but yet the 
worth consists in the right use, the benefit in the improvement: 
According to the philosophy of the gospel, riches are but loaned 
gifts—rightly used they are a blessing, ill used a curse. To 
be rich in this world’s goods is an advantage, a privilege, sim- 
ply and exclusively so when properly improved. But not so in 
the vocabulary of the world—riches are strictly looked upon as 
an end, the great object of life, the true reward of labor, the su- 
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preme god to be worshipped. Our love and veneration for a 
thing is to be measured exclusively by our affection, sacrifice, and 
practical living for it. And is it not true that the question so 
common, how much is he worth? reveals a great and lurking sin 
in the public mind? It is not the question so much in itself, as 
the emphasis put upon it, the manner in which it is asked, that is 
objected to. It is because the idea is so common, that riches is 
worth, and worth riches, that moral excellence is transmuted into 
gold, and that godliness is not so much great gain, as great gain 
is godliness. It is because self-sacrificing poverty is so contemn- 
ed, and open-handed benevolence that despises a miserly spirit, is 
so practically ignored. These are the reasons why the making 
haste to be rich is such a prevailing epidemic of the day. There 
is nothing unlawful, immoral, or contrary to the gospel in its ac- 
cumulation, in itself considered ; but an idolatrous veneration of 
it, the looking upon it as the prize of life, the door that opens to 
all respectability and honor, this, éhis is the ruin that marks our 
age and land. No language can portray the protean shapes that 
avarice assumes ; no words describe the evil consequences which 
the love of money leads, whether the golden idol is recognized or 
not, whether we confess it or not, yet when we seek the true solu- 
tion of the existing state of society, it may briefly be comprehend- 
ed in making haste to be rich. 

One great evil that accompanies this haste to be rich is the false 
standard it creates of living. What a poor idea of life, that it is 
granted by God to us for the purpose of having a little time to 
flutter in the frivolities, and the glittering tinsel of the world ; to 
act our part for a short period upon the stage seeking whom we 
may eclipse in ornament and parade, and in the practised arts and 
graces of fashion! What an ignoble estimate of probation, that 
it is a butterfly season for basking in the luxuries of wealth, and 
the pleasures simply of what is termed “high life.” And yet the 
making haste to be rich creates and fosters this very evil. Riches 
are necessary to buy fine houses and gardens, to appear resplen- 
dent in costly equipage and dress; riches are necessary to live in 
the charmed circle of the “ upper ten,” to have palaces of marble 
and to sport rare jewels, and here comes the temptation. Let us 
make haste to be rich says the young and needy aspirant as he 
sees roll by his humble dwelling, the silver-embossed carriage and 
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prancing steeds of the man of wealth. Let us make haste to be 
rich says the envious crowd gazing upon the sumptuous mansions 
and grounds of the favored few, for life is short. Let us make 
haste to be rich, says the loitering observer, the mechanic, the 
broker, the merchant, the student, and the professional man, for 
why not step into the king-row on the chess-board of life? why 
remain only in humble places? Ah! the motto, “ every thing has 
a price,” is peculiarly true here. Does the soul longing to be 
rich, hoping, praying, toiling, fasting for this object, estimate as it 
should be estimated, the sleepless nights and anxious days, the 
detraction, the envy, the deceit, the pains of body and heart, the 
loss of principle, the savage animosity of rivals, the meanness, the 
graceless neglect of dependents, and the uncertainty, the danger, 
the fearful loss to the soul that must often be met, in this making 
haste to be rich? Does a bed of down, does the regal splendor 
of a stately mansion pay for the loss of peace of mind, a quiet 
conscience, and the love of Christ? How does this making haste 
to be rich environ us about with a mighty phalanx of evils! How 
opposed is this to the spirit of prayer! how inimical to Christian 
watchfulness! how deadly to growth in grace! It is this that 
throws down all the natural defences of the soul; this that opens 
the heart to the enemy’s keenest shafts ; this that quenches the fire 
of devotion; this that sows our moral nature with thorns and 
thistles, ¢his that chokes with weeds the young plants of goodness ; 
this that embitters the purest fountain of domestic peace ; this that 
engenders social and individual ruin; this that is the mother of 
public panic ; this that shuts out the light of heaven, and ¢his, un- 
less the grace of God interpose, which will hurry the restless, 
blind, infatuated, covetous soul, from the poor paltry enjoyment 
of earthly idols, to the irreversible experience of a wretched 
eternity. 


IMAGINARY EVILS. 


Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow; 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 

We may make it still darker by sorrow— 
Still shorter by folly and fear. 

Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferred 

Have we shrunk, in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred! 
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THE PET LAMB, 


BY JANETTE. 


“Now tell us that story ;” said Willie, “ Bridget has cleared away the tea 
things, and ’tis stormy, no one will come in. We are all ready to hear it, 
cousin Jenny.” 

“ Are you? What shall I tell you a story about ?” 

“OQ, about your home in the country, about the chickens, ducks and lambs.’ 

“T guess your mother would not like to hear such stories.” 

“0, yes,”said mother. “Ilike to hear them about as well as the children. 
It reminds me of the time when I stayed with your mother before you was 
born, and fed the chickens and played with the lambs.” 

“Do you have the same lambs now ?” said Willie. 

‘No, they would be rather old sheep now; but I will tell you about some 
lambs.” 


“It was a cold morning, the snow was still on the ground, when my father 
brought in a basket with two little lambs in it, saying, ‘ girls, these lambs have 
lost their mother; what shall we do with them? you may have them for yours 
and make them live if you can. We looked at them, one was white as snow, 


the other was black.” 

“T wish I could see a lamb,” said Willie, “ how large are they and what do 
they look like, like a cat? and do they have hair?” 

“ About as large as your cat, only longer legs, with feet like your cow’s feet, 
very small, and they have wool instead of hair, which looks like fine, curly 
hair.” 

‘Oh, how I should love a little lamb !” said Ada. 

“Yes, we loved them very much, and a black one was a rarity for us to see. 
We put some straw in the basket, and made them a nice warm bed, and wanted 
to put them near the fire. But father and mother said they were not used to 
the fire, and it would injure them ; the back side of the room would be warm 
enough. I cannot tell you all the trouble we had to teach them to drink milk, 
nor how often they would spill the whole of it, after it was nicely warmed. 
But we never got tired of trying, and they did learn after awhile to drink, just 
as your cow drinks water, only they would get down on their knees, to get at the 
dish better. How sad we felt the first night we left them down in the kitchen 
alone, we could hardly sleep for thinking of them. We did not need to be 
called in the morning, and oh, how glad we were to find them living, though I 
think we should have taken them to bed with us, if father and mother had not 
said no, so decidedly. We were obliged to submit though it did seem so hard. 
They always had enough to eat, and our good mother often said we should kill 
them with kindness. So they began to grow, and soon the basket was too 
small, and was changed for a large box to give them room. As the weather 
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became warmer we carried them out into the sunshine. But they did not like 
it very well, for they soon learned to get up and follow us back into the house, 
When the grass began to grow, we had a little yard for them near the house, 
but they did not like to stay there alone.” 

“ Did they not want to go with the sheep ?” said Willie. 

“No, they would run away from them, but seemed very well contented when 
we were there. We would spread our aprons and they would lie down on 
them. When they were not near, we would call them and they would answer, 
andcome skipping over the hill to meet us. We called them lambs all summer, 
but when winter came, father said they must live with the sheep, and eat hay 
like sheep. They learned to be contented after awhile, but we used to go and 
see them many times a day and carry them some choice bit. But the black one 
always loved to be in the house best, and if the door was left open we were 
sure to hear the black lamb’s feet pattering along. He would go into every 
room, into the parlor if the door was open, or pat away up stairs, and would 
always put his nose in a pail of milk if he could findit. He was troublesome 
in the night if any one went to the barn; he would slide into the house behind 
them and keep very still, and he was so black they could not see him ; so he 
would lie there all night.” 

“OQ, what a rogue,” said Ada, “and did he always keep sq tame as that 
when he grew older ?” 

“ Yes, he never forgot us. He was put with the sheep in the summer, but he 
would always answer when we spoke to him as we passed the pasture, and 
come leaping over the bushes and fences to meet us, and this tameness cost 
him his life at last.” 

‘* QO, tell us how,” said both at once. 

“He was not afraid of a dog, for we had one that was almost as much of a 
pet as the lamb, and they used to play together. But a bad dog came among 
them, the other sheep were afraid and ran, but this one was not afraid, and the 
dog bit him in the neck very badly. It was a long time before it healed, and 
when it did he had a cough, grew poor, seemed sick, and father said he would 
die. It was winter and he had a nice warm bed, but he grew worse, and after 
he was too weak to get up he would bleat if we spoke to him and whenever he 
heard us near him. The last time I saw him, he called me as long as he could 
hear my step. Then I sat dawn and cried a long time.” 

“Now Willie can you tell me of another lamb that died 2” 

* Jesus Christ was called a lamb, was he not 2” 

“Yes, and can you tell me, Ada, why he died.” 

“ He died for our sins,” said Ada. 

“* And can you say your Sabbath school lesson which was so hard, beginning 
with John 1: 29 ?” 

“Q, cousin Jenny, did you make up this story to make me love my Sabbath 
school lesson better?” 

“No, this story is all true, but if it makes you love your Sabbath school les” 
son better, shall be glad. I hope, too, it will make you think of the Lamb of 
God. We loved our lamb and you love him, and love to hear me tell about 
him ; but the Lambof God taketh away, the sins of the world. Dear Ada and 
Willie, he will take away your sins, if you will love Him and trust Him.” 
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CULLED FLOWERS. 


THE NAUGHTY FINGERS. 


“Mamma,” said Lizzie, after she was undressed, “this finger and this 
thumb has been naughty to-day.” 

“ What have they done ?” asked mamma. 

“ They took some raisins from your cupboard,” said the little girl. 

“ Did nobody tell them to do it?” asked mamma. Lizzy looked down. 

“T did not hear any body tell them,” she answered, softly. 

“ Did they eat the raisins,” asked mamma. 

“They put them in my mouth,” answered Lizzy. 

“Were you not to blame to take them?” asked mamma; “ your fingers had 
no right to them you know.” 

“They gave them to me,” said the little girl. 

“But the Bible says, if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off. Must we cu 
any part of this little hand off?” asked mamma. 

“What is offend?” asked the child. 

“ Making you do wrong,” said mamma. 

“ But it was only one finger and one thumb,” said Lizzy. 

“They are two little theives, then, for they took what did not belong to 
them. They can no longer be trusted; we must shut them up,” said mamma. 

Lizzy looked very sorry, while her mother found some black cloth and 
wound round the finger, then the thumb. Her hand felt clumsy. She went 
to bed and arose in the morning with them still shut up. 

“Shall I take this ugly black cloth off now?” she agked, on going to be 
washed. 

“QO, no,” said mamma; “we have no proof that they are sorry yet, there- 
fore it is not safe to trust them; they may directly go into the cupboard 
again.” 

“T think they are very sorry,” said Lizzie, in a pitiful tone. 

“ But they have not said so,” said mamma. 

Lizzy went down to breakfast with the ugly black rags on. How she held 
her spoon I cannot tell. I do not think she ate much, for she looked unhappy. 

By and by the little girl came to her mamma, with tears rolling down her 
cheeks. ‘ Mamma,” she sobbed, “it was J made my fingers naughty — I — 
naughty I; I’m to blame.” 

“QO, then, said mamma, “let us set the captives free;” and off came the 
black rags directly. Mamma took the little fat hand in hers, and said, “ These 
fingers are pinching fingers, or stealing or striking fingers, just as Lizzy 
says. They are her little servants, whom God gave her to be usefully em- 
ployed.” 

“And they shall be, mamma,” cried the child. “They are not to blame; it 
is only I, naughty I. Iam so sorry.” 

Mamma took Lizzy aside, and then knelt down, and prayed to God to for 
give this little child for taking what did not belong to her and then wickedly 
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trying to throw the blame somewhere else. Lizzy put up her hand for mamma 
to kiss; and ever since it has had a good little mistress as need be. 


THE BROOK. 


Little brook, where is your home? Where the gentle summer breeze 
From the mountain do you come Whispers in the leafy trees; 
Truant, have you lost your way, 


That so far you seem to stray? Where the song of merry bird 


In the shadowy grove is heard, 
Stealing softly through the grass, As he flits from spray to spray, 
Yet betraying where you pass, Carolling his joyous lay. 
By the soft and lively green 
Of your pretty velvet screen. When the winters’s icy chains 
Circle round your leaping veins, 
Peeping from its hiding-place, Pretty brook, your song will cease 
Soon is seen your laughing face. Till the spring your bands release. 
Whither now, so full of glee, 


Little brooklet do you flee ? Through the fields and meadows gay, 


Then you take your winding way, 
Down the mossy bank you glide, And the little flowers rejoice, 
Where the fragrant violets hide, As they list your silvery voice, 


THE LITTLE BLIND GIRL. 


I wonder if the little boys and girls for whom so many interesting articles 
are written, ever think of those little children from whom their Heavenly Fath- 
er has withheld seeing eyes. Children, when you think of the blind, you 


should thank God for giving you the organ of sight—He has been good to 
you, indeed far better than you deserve. I want to, tell you about a little girl 
I saw at an institutjon for the blind, a short time ago. It was twilight when I 
wert into the room, where some of the children were at play, and so dark 
that I could not distinguish objects in the room, yet they were playing merrily 
in the dark, for darkness and light are alike to them. 

One of the children was playing with a doll. I approached her, she put 
forth her hand and commenced feeling over me ; she said directly that I was a 
stranger. She entered into conversation with me, told me she was seven 
years old, had been two years at the institution; talked of her beautiful doll, 
and would pass her hand over its face, satisfied that it was indeed pretty. 
While an older pupil was playing and singing for me, I took little Bettie on 
my lap and asked herif she could sing. She told meshe could, and when the 
other ceased, I asked fora song. She handed her doll to one of the girls to 
nurse for her, and broke forth into as clear and sweet a song, as I ever listened 
to. Even now sometimes the silvery notes of that song sound in my ear. 
After thanking her for her song, and putting her down, she danced so joyfully 
over the room with her doll, that I could not help contrasting her, happy even 
in her blindess, with the more favored children of light. 

Children, are you as happy as little blind Bettie? If you wish to be happy, 
be good—for the good alone are happy ; the wicked may appear to be happy 
but they are not, for they transgress the law of God, and he has said, that 
the way of the transgressor is hard.” 


‘ 
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“HEIRS OF GOD.” Rom. viii. 17. 


TrveE Christians are rich. Though they may possess little or no sil- 
ver and gold, they are rich because they are the “ heirs of God.” “And 
if children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” They 
are rich in love, peace, joy and hope, now ; but they are “heirs” to an 
inheritance that is “ incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
The heir may not yet possess. He may be a minor, and rich only pro- 
spectively. Yet his title is good to the property that will finally make him 
rich. No one can appropriate it to himself without the heir’s consent. It 
cannot be sold or bartered because the heir has a claim upon it. The 
law is on his side, and public sentiment is on his side; and both unite to 
preserve his title clear and strong. Hence we speak of a person being 
rich before he actually comes into possession of his inheritance. It is se- 
cured to him as the heir, just as really as it would be if actually possess- 
ed. Hence he is rich before he handles a dollar of the thousands inherit- 
ed—virtually rich when he is actually poor. It is so with the Christian. 
As we have already said, he is rich now in an important sense ; but his 
great possessions are not yet inherited. He has a sure title to them — 
the last will and testament of the Lord Jesus Christ, signed and sealed 
by Jehovah himself. They will be his as surely as God exists. When 
earthly treasures have wasted away, and all their glitter and splendor is 
lost, these true riches, exhaustless and imperishable, will be his. 
“Things present and things to come, and this world, and life and death, 
all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” And far more, 
too. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart of man conceived, all 
that is laid up for the heir in the Father’s kingdom. “No good thing 
will he withhold from them that walk uprightly.” All that is worth the 
soul’s having is his! This is wealth indeed! The heir to all these 
treasures — enjoyments — glories — must be rich. 

Was not this the object for which Christ lived and died? Did he not 
become poor in order to make his true followers rich? “ For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, yet for 
your sakes he became poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.’> 
What love and benevolence is here! Who but the Saviour ever volunta- 


rily became poor, so poor as not to own a place for resting the weary 
head, to make his enemies rich? It is often said of the unfortunate man, 
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who has lost his wealth, and who now pines in penury, “ he has seen bet- 
ter times.’? We might say the same of Jesus Christ, as we follow him 
in his earthly sojourn, a “man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
Surely, “he had seen better times.” He enjoyed all the true riches of 
heaven with the Father, yet he relinquished them for poverty and re- 
proach, that penitent, believing souls might become heirs to the wealth of 
the skies. Before he became incarnate, what an estate was his! “Eye. 
ry beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills, [ 
know all the fowls of the mountain, and the wild beasts of the field are 
mine. If I were hungry 1 would not tell thee; for the world is mine, 
and the fullness thereof’ And he might have added, “ Heaven is mine, 
too, with all its countless treasures, the half of which, even the eyes of 
angels never beheld, filling, as they do, eternity with their costly stores,” 
All this is sacrificed to make the penitent, broken-hearted sinner rich! A 
poor Saviour, and rich followers! The like was never known in all the 
human, and even in all other divine plans, that ever blest the world, 


RUSTING OUT. 
Tue fear that certain resolute, active, ever-busy persons will “ wear 
themselves out,”’ is often expressed by their friends. They do not see 
how it is possible for flesh and blood to withstand so much hard work, 


If their physical power should break down some day, suddenly, they 
would not be surprised at all, since their opinion has been that so much 
labor must wear a man out. 


Now, we would not assert that a person cannot wear out, for this 
would be untrue. We shail simply affirm that more men rust out than 
wear out. A degree of activity and toil is necessary to keep the powers 
in a working condition. They corrode and become impaired by disuse. 
It is with man, in this respect, as it is with ’machines and other things. 
Stop that factory, where a hundred or more hands have been employed, 
and let its machinery rest for the next five years, and it will be injured 
more than it would by running during that time. The accumulated rust 
of these several years would be a greater detriment than the wear and 
tear of motion. Shut up a house, and exclude therefrom every tenant— 
let it remain unoccupied for a series of years, and it will be materially 
injured for the want of that care which occupancy secures. Let the 
farmer hang up bis utensils, the hoe, shovel and axe; let his plough stop 
in the furrow, and every other implement of husbandry be laid aside, and 
how long would it take the rust to render them unfit for use? Stop the 
engines upon a railroad, and let them cease to thunder over the plains, 
and through the valleys — would they last forever? Nay. They would 
very soon become useless by the corroding touch of time. The rust 
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would eat them up faster than daily use in drawing the ponderous train. 
Thus it is with almost everything. They must be used to be kept fit 
for use. 

It is not less true of our mental and physical powers. There is less 
friction, and more ease and grace of motion, when they are used daily 
and systematically. God made them for use, and not for disuse. Let 
them remain idle for a season, and they become weak and imbecile. A 
lazy mechanic or farmer is more exposed to the gout, anda score of other 
evils, than he who toils early and late. A lazy student is sure to have a 
dull, sluggish mind, however brilliant his powers may be by nature. He 
brings little or nothing to pass, because ‘his mental faculties rust out so 
much faster than they will wear out. He is never heard of beyond the 
narrow circle in which he moves, and he is known there principally for 
his inefficiency. He dies before he lives out half his days, and is laid 
away in the grave somewhat as the artisan lays aside a machine con- 
structed for brilliant purposes, but never used, both alike having rusted 
oul. 

Said an old gentleman of more than eighty years, who had been an 
industrious, driving man all his days, “ Certain persons used to tell me, 
when I was a young man, that I should wear myself out before I was 
forty years of age; but I told them ‘ they would rust out before I should 
wear out.’ Those persons were all in their graves long ago,” he added, 
“and here I am at eighty, able to labor every day, and good for ten 
years more,” Rust is more destructive than toil. 


LOOKING BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. 
a 


Tuer: is a story of Abdallah, a heartless Bedouin of the Desert, run- 
ning as follows. One day he took shelter from a pelting storm, in the 
cave of Ben Omar. The latter was happy, though not elated, and was 
clad in garments that corresponded with his inward content. The for- 
mer was evidently chafed ead worried, while he was arrayed in the finest 
costume, wearing upon his head a costly turban, glittering with precious 
stones, that were plundered from a travelling merchant. As the fierce 
Bedouin robber looked upon the face of Ben Omar, he saw the traces of 
an enjoyment which he did not possess himself. He was unacquainted 
with true repose or security, for his criminal life exposed him to the con- 
stant assaults of fear, and the retributions of outraged justice. As he 
looked upon the undisturbed countenance of the anchorite, and thought of 
his own condition, he said, 

“Omar, thou art wise! I can overtake the fleet ostrich; I can over- 
come the armed caravan, and I know where to find every spring of the 
desert; tell me where I must look to obtain wisdom.” The reply of 
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Omar was brief and pointed. ‘“ Look backwards and forwards,” he 
said, as Abdallah turned his steed towards the wilderness. Without 
stopping to reply, he dashed away into the dense forest, with the words 
of the anchorite ringing in his ear, “ Look backwards and forwards.” 
He could not banish them from his mind, They followed him by day 
and haunted him by night. Now he could not help looking backwards 
and forwards, if he would. He did, indeed, look backwards — and he 
saw iniquity of the deepest dye staining his youth and manhood —a life 
of crime rose up like a spectre, to appal and torment his soul. He did, 
indeed, look forwards —and he beheld nothing but ignominy and con- 
demnation, unless repentance should work a great change in his course, 
He trembled in view of his guilt, and finally fled from the caves and 
plunder of the desert, to become a wise, humble, and penitent citizen and 
neighbor, seeking the good of the needy and oppressed, and becoming the 
friend of all. d 

There is a lesson for all in this ancient story. It is well for every one 
to “look backwards and forwards,” in a world like this, in order to make 
the most of life, and best prepare for its duties. Looking backwards, we 
behold the errors and moral dangers of the past — we see the rocks on 
which our hopes were well nigh wrecked — and we learn how to demean 
ourselves in future, that we may walk more circumspectly and safely. 
Experience is a good teacher for all who are disposed to sit at her feet 
andlearn. Her wisest counsels are often poignant with rebukes, and her 
commonest instructions of the most practical character. She holds up 
our iniquities to expose their deformities, and incite us, by the painful 
contrast, to live better in time to come. In short,¥€e utters the language 
of wisdom, and says, with the poet, 

“ Be wise to-day; ’t is madness to defer.” 


Looking “ forwards,’’ we have a view of responsibilities to be met, of 
duties to be performed, of rewards to be enjoyed, or retributions to be 
experienced. There is probable change, joy and sorrow, disappointment 
and “ hope deferred,’’ in the future. There is character to be formed 
and sustained, important posts to occupy, and temptations to overcome. 
The “ world, the flesh, and the devil,” are combining to carry the soul 
away captive, and their cunning wiles are to be resisted. In short, the 
issues of this mortal life, as related to another and higher state of exist- 
ence, may depend upon what remains of our being here below. How 
wise, then, to heed the advice of Omar, the anchorite, and “ look back- 
wards and forwards !” 
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A THOUGHT OVER A BUCKET. 


Havine a dry well, we have been obliged, for two or three wecks, to 
obtain a supply of water from a neighboring well, that seems to be re- 
plenished continually by an exhaustless spring. Although several fami- 
lies are dependent upon it, it fails not. For every pail-full that is taken 
out, another pail-full comes in. The supply and demand seem to be 
equal. Like the widow’s barrel of meal and cruse of oil, that kept full, 
however much was used, the well is about “so so,” after all the consum- 
ers have been supplied. But the well would be of little use without a 
bucket. This is provided to draw the cooling beverage from the deep 
fountain below. We must draw it up by the single pail-full at a time. 
Even if the well were to be drained, it could be done only by taking one 
bucket full after another. The bucket is as important as the well in one 
respect. 

How aptly the well symbolizes the Bible, as the great repository of 
divine truth! The well of salvation is never dry. Its supply is equal to 
the demand. No matter how ;many draw therefrom, the exhaustless 
fountain is full. After one and another have taken all the truth they 
need, there is still as much left for others who are yet to come. Thou- 
sands are drawing from it daily, and ten times ten thousand more would 
not diminish that which remains. They have been drawing from time 
immemorial; and were the whole world to draw henceforth, till time 
shall end, the well of truth would still be full. Whena preacher ex- 
pounds the Scriptures, and unfolds the truth as it is in Jesus, he ig only 
drawing a bucket full from the great reservoir; and though all the 
preachers in the world should dispense the gospel night and day, in time 
to come, they could never draw it dry. Christian volumes and sound 
sermons are only buckets full of this water of life. Bunyan drew a little 
when he wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress, and Baxter, when he penned the 
Saint’s Rest, and Alleine, when he gave his “ Alarm” to the public, and 
thus on through a long catologue of worthy names. Men and women 
have been busy with their buckets, and millions have been blest and satis- 
fied thereby, and still the invitation of the Great Proprietor is, “Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” There is enough and 
to spare in this perennial spring of truth. Ye need not fear that its wa- 


ters will fail, for the supply is equal to the resources of God himself. 


Draw as much as you please, draw as often as you please, draw when 


you please, draw for as many as you please —the well of life is ever 
full, 
20 
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COST OF PLEASURE. 


It is said that Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, was banqueting, on one oe- 
casion, with the dignitaries of her realm, when she dissolved a jewel, 
worth three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, and drank it to 
the health of Antony. At this enormous cost, she sought to gratify her 
desire for worldly pleasure. We are all surprised at her folly, and pro- 
nounce her anything but wise. We wonder how any woman in her 
senses cou!d be so carried away by the excitement of the banqueting hall, 
as to prepare and drink such a costly draught. Yet, there is actually as 
much thovghtlessness exhibited around us. In pleasure scenes, at the 


present day, this strange affair is re-produced, so far as relates to the ex- 


pensive sacrifice. How many there are of both sexes, who dissolve the 
immortal soul, a pearl upon which no price can be set, in the cup of 
worldly pleasure! Atthis moment, there are scores of young men and 
maidens in our land, who are parting with their souls in this foolish and 
sensual way. ‘Then call not Cleopatra a thoughtless, extravagant wo- 
man, for dissolving a jewel worth less than half a million of dollars, for 
pleasure, when many in our day, as foolishly*throw away the soul, for 
which a wise man would not receive the whole world in exchange. 
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THE LITTLE STREET SWEEPER, 


Tur tales of poverty in our populous cities are numerous and often 
heart-rending. The following, from the journal of one who did good 
service for the Five Points Mission of New York city, is very touching: 

One pleasant Sabbath morning, in the year 1850, a crowd of children, 
beggars, street sweepers, and thieves, was clustered around the door of 
the mission room of the Methodist Missionary Society at the Five Points: 
the sounds of prayer and praise, straoge and unusual to them, perhaps 
heard by many of them for the first time in their lives, had drawn them 
thither. 

Among the crowd I noticed a little girl, barefooted, bareheaded, dressed 
in rags. She was leaning on the stump of a broom, and behind a face s0 
filthy that the color of her skin could scarcely be distinguished, was a 
beautiful bright blue eye, and as she gazed intently upon the strange 
scenes before her, her wild and excited look was neculiarly interesting. 

Some of the ladies of the Mission approached her, but she fled towards 
“ Murderer’s Alley,’’ and with a wild laugh disappeared up the dark pas- 
sages of that frightful den. 

In a few moments back she came, but stood only for an instant. A 
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long. lank, hideous creature, who stood on the steps of the “Old Brew- 
ery.” in the midst of a vagrant crew, sent forth a stream of curses in the 
wild Irish tongue, which so terrified the child, that she caught up the 
broom and fled towards Broadway, there to sweep the cross-walks, and 
hold out her hand, and beg of the passers-by for—“a penny! Only one 
penny: for her poor, dyi ing mother, who lives in a fow, dar mp cellar, sick 
and in great distress.” "Yes, that hideous creature, who has been a 
drunkard for years, and has burrowed in the dark holes and hiding places 
in the “ Old Brewery,” lives entirely on the money which this little street- 
sweeper brings home after a weary day’s labor, without food, rest, or shel- 
ter from the storm that has beat around her from es arly morn until Jate at 
night. And when she drags her wearied limbs to her home ‘home ! 
Oh, what a frightful home! A small, dark corner with a heap of straw, 
ina room crowded with scores of filthy creatures, and there amid the 
ravings of a drunken mother, or perchance the indescribable scene of 
“ waking” some poor wretch who has gone to his long home ;—yes!— 
through this crowd of dead, dying or drunke on creatures, the child creeps 
to her corner and there spends the night, and knows no othe sr home. 

A few weeks passed away, and this little girl was induced to enter the 
Mission Chapel, and take a seat among the ¢ childre ¢n who had been gather- 
ed from the alleys, from the garrets, cellars, and dark places in tls vile 
region. For a while she was timid, but soon, kind words, pleasant faces, 
and a manifest solicitude to make her happy, gave her confidence in her 
new friends, and she was regular in her attendance. 

Months rolled away, and the little girl was still a punctus attendant ; 
no longer the dirty-faeed, ragged girl of the past, but with clean clothes 
and clean face, and her joyous and pleasant voice the loudest and sweet- 
est among the class of little ones who sang in strains that thrilled the 
heart of all who heard them. 

One Sunday morning her seat was vacant. Inthe company of some 
of the ladies of the Mission, we visited her. We found her sick. The 
room was occupied by. forty people, who all ate, drank, and slept in this 
same room. 

Mary and her mother occupied a dark corner of this room, while tht 
stench arising from the filth was nauseating. We urged her to consent 
to be taken to some more comfortable place, but her invariable answer 
was—* ] will never leave my mother.” Provisions and clothing were 
given her, and she was made as comfortable as she could be in such a 
terrible den. 

Time rolled.on: she failed rapidly, and to all appearance was going 
into a decline. By the earnest entreaty of Mr. Pease she conse nted 
(only on condition that her mother should go with her, which was grant- 
ed) to be removed to the “ House of Industry, ”? and there they hs id the 
best of care, living in the room of good cld “Father Burke” and his 
kind-hearted wife, who treated them with the utmost attention. But not- 
Withstanding the change, she grew worse, and the doctor and her friends 
gave her up, and said she must die. Mary, conscious of her critical situ- 
ation, was perfectly resigned. Her thoughts all seemed to dwell upon the 
pleasant scenes which she had witnessed i in the Sabbath-school, and. she 


Was constantly humming some one of the little hymns which she had 
learnt there. 
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One Sabbath morning I visited her, and found her very weak. I said 
to her, “ Mary, you seem very feeble. Is there any thing which I can 
bring you ?—any little delicacy which you would relish? or any thing J 
can do to make you more comfortable?’ With a pleasant smile she 
looked up into my face and answered—* No; no; nothing! I am in 
want of nothing.” For a moment she was silent, but soon a heavenly 
smile came over her pale and emaciated features, and she beckoned me 
towards her, and whispered in a faint but fervent voice—* Yes! yes!— 
there is something I want. It is, that the children who are now in the 
Sabbath-school, who used to sing with me—may come up and sing with 
me once more *‘ The Happy Land.’ ”’ 

Her request was granted. ‘Two children—one of them still an inmate 
of Mr. Pease’s large family—went up with me, and there beside (as we 
and she then thought) the ‘dying bed of Mary, they sung “ The Iappy 
Land”—her feeble voice uniting with theirs in singing that beautiful 
hymn. 


Far, far away; 
Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day : 
O, how they sweetly sing— 
‘Worthy is our Saviour King,’’— 
Loud let His praises ring! 
Praise, praise for aye. 


Come, come away! 
Why will you doubting stand; 
Why still delay? 
Oh, we shall happy be, 
When from sin and sorrow free, 
Lord, we shall live with thee, 
Blest, blest for aye! 


There is a happy land, | Come to that happy land 
| 


The hymn was finished, and we all knelt around her couch, while a 
fervent prayer was offered to God, that he would take this dying girl to 
heaven, that she might dwell among those “ saints in glory,’ of whom 
she had loved to sing. When we left her she grasped our hands, and 
with a voice choking with emotion, said—* Now I can die happy! | 
know that Jesus loves me, and will take me to heaven.” 

But it was not His pleasure so early to remove her. Contrary to all 
expectation, time passed on and she still lived; stil happy and resigned. 
The doctor recommended a change of air, and by re quest of Mr. Pease, 
she was taken to the Broadway Hospital. After remaining there several 
months, she came back to the House of Industry, and there she and her 
reformed mother have lived until this day. Her once wild, abandoned, 
drunken mother, seems now to be thoroughly reformed, and Mary—onee 
the dirty, ragged street-swe eper, who, up to the age of fourteen years, 
had never worn a bonnet in her life, or scarcely a shoe—is now one of 
the most gentle and amiable girls in the house, ‘and none know her but to 
love her. And now, as I visit the House of Industry, and sce the in- 

mates gathered in the chapel for morning or evening prayer, or on a 

Sabbath, to see the whole family gathered together in that chapel room, 
once a den of iniquity, now a place of prayer, my eyes wander over the 
throng, and always involuntarily rest upon the pleasant face and sparkling 
eyes of Mary, and the quiet countenance of her redeemed mother, and I 
thank God from the depths of a grateful heart, that he ever put it into the 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Pease, and other friends, to found and raise up 
an institution by means of which alone the rescue of this devoted, pre- 
cious daughter, ‘with her mother, could have been accomplished, and which 


‘ 
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js accomplishing an amount of good, the full result of which cannot be 
known, until that great and final day when God shall gather up his jewels. 
T. S. E. 


“TIS HE RICH?” 


The Greenbrier ra, discourses very lucidly under this head, as fol- 
lows: 

How often is this question asked! Has an acquaintance married a 
husband,—-“ 7s he rich ?” is the first question propounded by her friends. 
Not, “is he honest, industrious, scber, and honorable,” but, “is he rich ?” 
Not, has he a mind that distinguishes him among his fellow men, and 
calls forth their homage and adoration, but, “is he rich?” “has he the 
dollars and cents?’ He may have everything else—a manly heart, a 
master intellect ; he may be upright, steady and industrious, but if he 
lacks the “dimes and dollars, the dollars and dimes,’ he is but “as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” The great sin of our country is 
idolatry—an idolatry as degrading, yet as complete as that of the Hindoo, 
or the Pharisee; yea, more degrading, for there is something awfully 
grand and impressive in the majestic river, ever moving onward, yet 
silently, to the great sea, and in the gorgeous luminary of day, as he 
comes forth from the chambers of night heralded by streaming fire ; but 
we bow down to the Dol/lar—the dull, senseless Dollar, and mz«ke ita 
god! We work for it day by day, we lay in our beds and dream of it by 
night, we go to the sanctuary of Christ, and instead of meditating upon 
his amazing love, we suffer the Dollar to come in and take possession of 
our thoughts! 

Our lives are spent in the service of our real god-Dollar ; we bring up 
our children in the nurture of the Dollar, we teach them that the Dollar 
is the main thing to be gained; we teach it by precept and by example. 
We profess to be charitable, we profess to feel for the poor, we profess 
respect for honest poverty, we speak of silver and gold, and this world’s 
goods, as “ trash,” and all the while we are hypocrites and liars, for we 
think more of our god-Dollar than of our Saviour Jesus Christ! We 
have missionary enterprises on foot, and we talk pathetically of the poor 
heathen bowing down to “ stocks and stones,” and yet how much better 
are we, bowing down to silver and gold? 

* * * * * * * * 

The practices of men all around us belie their professions—they pro- 
fess to be the followeis of Christ, and they are the followers of the Dol- 
lar. If the realization of the Dollar involves the selling of the widow’s 
only bed, or the orphan’s last dress, there are people, professed Christians, 
too, who would not hesitate an instant. “Is he rich?” Yes, he is rich, 
but riches shall take to themselves wings and fly away, and when he shall 
strive to enter heaven, and shall not be able, then he will understand how 
hard it is for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


One beautiful summer’s afternoon, I, in company with my wife and 
child—a little prattling fellow of six summers—started out for a walk. 
A little dog that was very much attached to the child, persisted in follow- 
ing us. Twice had I drove him back ; the last time, as I thought, effect- 
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ually. The afternoon was very fine, and as I slowly followed the serpent. 
like windings of the railroad, conversation very naturally turned to the 
scenes and little incidents of our walk :—the gayly-plumed songsters, the 
chattering squirrel, and the humming-bee, all conspired to take our atten- 
tion. 

Becoming wearied, at length, we sat ourselves down on a grassy knoll 
by the side of the railroad, about two hundred yards below where a sharp 
angle occurs, hiding it from view. Our little boy \was higher up on the 
bank, busily plucking the vlue-bells and dandelions, that grew in profusion 
around, and we soon lost sight of him altogether. 

My wife was engaged in perusing a copy of “ Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,” 
while I had cast myself on the grass beside her, enwrapt in the beauty of 
the landscape spread to view. There a field of tasselling corn gently 
waved to and fro, while here a field of sweet-scented clover shed _ its 
grateful fragrance on the air, "Iwas like some enchanted bower—the 
silence broken only by the tinkling of sheep’s-bells, or the lowing of 
kine, as they peacefully grazed on the distant pasture. I was thinking 
of the infinite wisdom and goodness of the Great Creator, in thus mak- 
ing earth so beautiful for poor sinful man, and how thousands are swept 
away from its charms forever and forgotten, when I was ar used from 
my reverie by the shrill whistle of the approaching train. Instinctively 
I turned to look for littke Harry, when a quick exclamation from my 
wife caused me to turn. 

She was pale as death. “ William, lock at our child,” she faintly 
whispered. I did so; and, my God! who can tell the agony that wrung 
my heart at that instant! The little recreant had wandered up the track 
unheeded, and had sat himself down on one of the oaken sleepers to cull 
his flowers, just below the curve, unconscious of the death that hovered 
near him. 

I started up the track towards him, beckoning him to come to me as I 
advanced. Instead of doing so, he, apprehending some playful sport, 
commenced running directly up the track, and laughing gleefully as he 
went. The smoke from the advancing engine was at this instant distinet- 
ly visible ; it was not possible that 1 could overtake him in time to save 
him from that cruel death. As it was, I was but hurrying him on to his 
doom. JNo, it was evident my efforts could be of no avail. I breathed 
a prayer to Him on high, and staggered back. 

At this instant the sharp bark of a dog broke upon my ear. With one 
gleeful bound our boy cleared the track and grasped the little woollf in- 
trud ler in his arms. 

The train rushed round the curve with a whizzing sound. The iron 
monster was cheated of his prey. I am an old man, but I must confess 
that as I once more held our little truant in my arms—safe, the tear of 
gratitude started to my eye. The little dog perseveringly followed the 
child unseen, to be the means of saving his life. Blind, blind indeed, is 
he who could not see the finger of God in this. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 


Cassell’s Natural History has the following interesting paragraph upon 
the human hand, showing how true it is that we are “ fearfully and won- 


derfully made :” 
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Issuing from the wrist is that wonderful organ, the humanhand. “ In 
a French book, intended,” says Sir Charles Bell, “to teach young peo- 
ple philosophy, the pupil asks why the fingers are not of equal length? 
The master makes the scholar grasp a ball of ivory, to show him that the 
points of the fingers are then equal! It would have been better had he 
closed the fingers upon the palm, and then have asked whether or not 
they corresponded. This difference in the length of the fingers serves a 
thousand purposes, as in holding a rod, a switch, a sword, a hammer, a 
pen, a pencil, or engraving tool, in all which, a secure hold and freedom 
of motion are admirably combined. On the length, strength, and per- 
fectly free movements of the thumb, depends, moreover, the power of the 
human hand. To the thumb, indeed, has been given a special name 
(“pollex,’ from a Latin verb meaning, to be able, strong, mighty.) be- 
cause of its strength—a strengt> that is necessary to the power of the 
hand, being equal to that of all the fingers. Without the fleshy ball of 
the thumb, the power of the fingers would be of ne avail, and according- 
ly the large ball formed by the muscles of the thumb is the special work 
of the human hand, and particularly that of a clever workman. The 
loss of the thumb almost amounts to the loss of the hand. Conscripts, 
unwilling to serve in the army of France, have been known to disable 
themselves effectually by cutting off the thumb of the right hand. The 
loss of both thumbs would reduce a man to a miserable dependence. 
Nor should we overlook another peculiarity. Were the tips of the fing- 
ers and thumbs bony instead of being covered with flesh, many things we 
readily do would be absolutely impossible. We now can take up what is 
small, soft and round, as a millet seed, or even a particle of human hair. 
So exquisitely prehensile are the human fingers. The nails are often of 
special service—perhaps always in works of art which require nicety of 
execution. Their substance is just what is needed ; they are easily kept 
at the yrecise length which answers every purpose ; had they been placed 
on the tips of the fingers, they would Lave been a loss of power, but their 
position ensures their highest efficiency. An interchange of power for 
velocity which takes place in the arm adapts the hand and fingers toa 
thousand arts, requiring quick or lively motions. In setting up the type 
of this page, there have been movements on the part of the compositor 
of surprising rapidity to an ordinary observer, and the execution of per- 
formers on the piano-forte, as well as on many wind instruments, is often 
astonishing ; these are among many instances of the advantage gained 


>? 


by this sacrifice of force for velocity of movement. 
AN HONEST WITNESS. 


A genuine Irishman often turns his wit to good account in the witness 
box, and answers the questions of bar and bench without giving much 
light on the question at issue. The following is a case in point from the 
Philadelphia North American : 


Some of the drollest things that ever present themselves to the notice 
of a reporter, are the efforts made by lawyers to draw the testimony they 
desire from refractory or stubborn witnesses. We saw a Milesian gen- 
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tleman upon the stand the other day, who fairly bothered one of the 
shrewdest lawyers in Philadelphia. The case was an assault and battery, 
in which the exotic in question was called upon to testify for the prosecu- 
tion before a police Magistrate. The dialogue that opened up was as 
follows : 

“ Mr. O’ Dailey, where do you live?” 

“Tn Clinton Street, yer honor.” 

“« And which way does Clinton Street run ?”’ 

“ Length ways, sir.” 

“ Which way is that, north or south ?” 

“If you stand at the upper end, it runs south, south, sir; if you stand 
at the lower end, it runs north.” 

“ Then you mean to say it runs north and south ?” 

“ Yes, sir; provide d you stand midway between the ends,” 

« And what is the width of Clinton Street, Mr. O’ Dailey ?”’ 

“From side to side, do you mean ?” 

“Yes; what is the width from side to side ?” 

“ Weil, as near as I can come to it, it is just the distance from one side- 
walk to the other. It may be, but I’d not take my Bible oath of it.” 

“With whom do you reside, Mr, O’ Dailey ?”’ 

‘¢ With the man I board with.” 

“ And who is he: rf” 

“Do you know Dennis-—Mike Dennis, the butcher ?” 

“JT havn’t that honor.’ 

“ Then how can you know who I board with ?” 

“Do you mean to say you board with Dennis ?’ 

“ An’ if I didn’t, why shou!d I hand his wife two ‘alias every Satur- 
day night—-barrin the last one ?” 

The Magistrate informed Mr, O’Dailey that he might leave the stand. 
He did so, and with a look of wisdom worthy Solomon himself. 


THE PRAYER ON BUNKER HILL. 


During the battle of Bunker Hill, a venerable clergyman (Rev. Mr. 
McClintock, of Greenland, N. H.,) knelt on the field, with hands upraised, 
and grey head uncovered ; and whilst the bullets whistled around him, 
prayed for the success of his compatriots, and the deliverance of his 
country. The incident has prompted the following beautiful ode from the 
pen of Mrs. L. H. Sigourney : 


It was an hour of fear and dread,— 
High rose the battle-cry, 

And round, in heavy volumes spread 
The war-cloud to the sky, 

"Twas not, as when in rival strength 
Contending nations meet, 

Or love of conquest madly ‘hurls 
A monarch from his seat. 


Yet one was there, unused to tread 
The path of mortal strife, 

Who but the Saviour’s flock had fed 
Beside the fount of life. ‘ 
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He knelt him where the black smoke wreathed : 
His head was bowed and bare— 

While, for an infant land, he breathed 
The ¢ agony of prayer. 


The column, red with early morn, 
May tower o’er Bunker’s height, 

And proudly tell a race unborn 
Their patriot father’s might ; 

But thou, O patriarch, old and gray, 
Thou prophet of the free, 

Who knelt among the dead that day, 
What fame shall rise to thee ? 


It is not mete that brass or stone, 
Which feel the touch of time, 
Should keep the records of a faith 
‘That woke thy deed sublime; 
We trace it on a table fair, 
Which glows when stars wax pale, 
A promise that the good man’s prayer 
Shall with his God prevail.” 


INCIDENT AT A ROYAL FUNERAL SERMON. 


The Life of Rev. Wm. Jay, of England, contains an incident that is 


worth preserving forthe lessons it conveys to hearers of the truth. It is 
as follows :— 

On the death of the Princess Amelia, the youngest daughter of George 
III., Mr. Jay selecte 1d his text from the second of Kings, ninth chapter, 
thirty- fourth verse, “ Bury her; for she is a King’s daughter.” Whilst 
the preacher was in the midst of his discourse, a curious incident occur- 
red. One of the fashionable visitors at Bath, attracted, no doubt, by his 
popul: wity and gener% al repute, having overcome her scruples of entering 
a Dissenting place of worship, was of course accommodated with a seat 
in a conspicuous part of the chapel. Mr. Jay began by portraying the 
diabolical character of Jezebel, to whom the text immediately referred. 
This was merely his dark background upon which he designed to bring 
out in strong re elief a modern specimen of female exce lle ence, also “a 
king’s daughte r.”. The lady, however, would not wait for the cheering 
contrast of character, but got up, left the pew, slamming the door, and in- 
dignantly walked out of th e chapel, the eyes of the congregation and 
preacher, who was nothing disconcerted, being fixed on her as an object 
to be pitie d. She had come to hear of Amelia, she had only heard of 
Jezebel. Had she retained her seat but for a short period longer, she 
would have been delighted by one of the most beautiful, affecting and de- 
served eulogiums ever pronounced. But she left before the preacher had 
turned the angle of his discourse : 

“Tf Jezebel, being a ‘ king’s daughter,’ was deserving of burial, rather 
than that her ignominious remains should be mangled and desecrated b 
the very dogs in the street; how infinitely more meritoriously entitled to 
sepulchral respect, veneration and a nation’s mourning, was a princess 
whose greatest lustre was her piety, her filial and domestic affection, and 
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the unobtrusive and varied benevolence characteristic of her brief and 
sorrowing career.” 

Mr. Jay often related this circumstance, smiling at the folly of the lady, 
whose name was duly related to him, and thanked Providence that as he 
grew older, a more tolerant spirit existed between the various sects of the 
Christian famiy. 


I'LL REST WHEN I GET HOME. 


The Christian Miscellany very touchingly points the reader to the 
rest that remaineth : 

While I was walking through a street in the city of , a few days 
ago, I passed a man whose head was whitened and body bowed by the 
hardships of not less than sixty years. His limbs trembled under ‘their 
heavy burden, and with much apparent effort he advanced but slowly. I 
overheard him talking in a low and subdued voice, evidently mourning 
over his weariness and poverty. Suddenly his tone changed and his ste D 
quickened, as he exclaimed, “ T’ll rest aha on I get home.” 

Even the thought of rest filled him with new life, so that he pursued 
with energy his weary way. To me it was a lesson. If the thought of 
the refreshing rest of home encourages the care-worn laborer, so that, 
almost unmindful of fatigue and burdens, he quickens his step homeward, 
surely the Christian, journeying heavenward, in view of such a rest 
should press onward with renewed vigor. ’ 

This little incident often comes to mind amid the perplexing labors of 
the day, and stimulates me to more constant and earnest effort. Each 
laborer toiling in his Master’s vineyard, bearing the heat and burden of 
the day, can say, “ I'll rest when I get home. ” Here let us be diligent 
in the service of the Lord, remembering that our rest is above. Fellow- 
traveller, are your burdens grievous to be borne, so that you are ready to 
faint in the way? Jesus says, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” To rest from toil is sweet; to 
rest from sin is heaven. 


A GOOD STORY. 


An anecdote, worth laughing at, is told of a man who had an infirmi- 
ty, as well as an appetite for fish. He was anxious to keep up his char- 
acter for honesty even while enjoying his favorite meal ; and while mak- 
ing a bill with his merchant, as the story goes, and when his back was 
turned, the honest buyer slipped a codfish under his coat tail. But the 
garment was evidently too short to cover up the theft, and the merchant 
at once perceived it. 

“ Now,” said the customer, anxious to improve all opportunities to call 
attention to his virtues, “ Mr. Merchant, I have traded with you a great 
deal, and have always paid you up honestly and promptly, haven’t I?” 

“ Ob, yes,” said the merchant, “I make no complaint.” 

“ Well,” said the customer, “ I always insist that honesty is the best 
policy, and the best rule to live and die by.” 

“ That’s so,” replied the merchant. 

And the customer turned to depart. 

“ Hold on, friend,’—cried the merchant,—“ Speaking of honesty, I 
have a bit of advice to give you. Whenever you come to trade again, 
you had better wear a longer coat, or steal a shorter codfish.’ 
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FAMILY RECEIPTS, 


A PUDDING MADE OF COLD RICE, 


Take rice boiled the previous day, add milk and put it over the fire; 
when it becomes hot set it off, and stir it till it is well mingled with the 
milk. Add a little salt, a beaten egg and two or three spoonstul of 
sugar, let it boil up again, tnen take it upon a deep dish and grate nut- 
meg over it. 

CRUMB CAKES, 


Keep a bowl or pitcher with some milk in it, and from time to time 
throw in the crumbs of bread which break off when it is sliced, and also 
the dry pieces left of the table. When you next want some griddle 
cakes, take this mixture, and break up all the pieces with your hand, add 
an egg, salt and saleratus and a few spoonfuls of flour. No griddle cakes 
can be better. 

GRATED CHEESE. 


Take pieces of cheese that have become too dry for the table, grate 

them, and serve in a sauce, Very good spread over bread and butter. 
TOAST WITHOUT MILK. 

Dip the slices for one instant in boiling water, immediately lay small 
pieces of butter on them, and keep them bot till the table is ready. 

Most people toast bread slowly, so as to dry it before it burns. Th’s 
may sometimes be necessary for an invalid, but it is not half so good as 
it toasted as quick as possible. 


STEWED APPLES. 


Have a circular piece of tin with holes in it, of a size to fit into a 
kettle half way from the bottom, put boiling water in the kettle, and lay 
in the apples ; keep the water boiling, and in an hour they will be done 
through. 

PLAIN CREAM CAKE. 


Stir one teacup of cream and two of sugar, till they are thoroughly 
mixed; add two eggs beaten to a froth, a half a gill of milk, and a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus. Stir in flour to make it as thick as cup or pound 
cake ; flavor it with fresh lemon or nutmeg. Bake it in little cups twenty 
minutes, or in a pan forty minutes. 


CAKE WITHOUT EGGS, 


Take one cup of butter, twe and a half of sifted sugar, a pint of sour 
cream, milk or butter-milk, a quart of flour, and a large dessert spoouful 
of saleratus. Use such spice and fruit as you prefer. Bake it three- 
quarters of an hour. ‘This is excellent plain cake if made right. 


INVALID’S GINGERBREAD. 


One pint of molasses, one cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
a very little ginger, one teaspoonful of salt, and flour enough to roll out. 
Bake it very thin. It is much improved by keeping a week or two. 





NEW MUSIC, ETC. 


NEW MUSIC. 
The following new music has been received from Oliver Ditson & Co. 
1. Mary Dunbar ; song, by Geo. Linley. 
2. Murial; ballad, by Geo. Linley. 
3. Midnight Serenade; 8. 8S. Burditt, 
4, Old Man’s Soliloquy ; Quartelle, by W. D. Franklin. 
5. Loving Voices; songs, music, by Charles W. Glover. 
6. Dear Voices of Home; song, by Annie Fricker. 
7. The Babes in the Woods ; Piano, by Miss Augusta Brown. 
8. You may win him back with kindness; by W. T. Wrighton. 
9. Retrospection; by R. R. French. 
10. Washington’s Grave; song, by Henry Eikmieer. 
11. Star of my Hope; words by Edmeston, music, by Mozart. 
12. Genesee Falls, Polka Mazurka ; Leopold Mack. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED. “ Extravagance of Style and sentiment in Literature”— 
“ Why ?”—* Sonnet—to the soul”—* On Speaking of Others”—‘“ My Father” 
— Suffer the Little Children to Come”—* Where shall they lay me to Rest ” 
— Responsibility for Influence”—* The New Path”—“ Maternal Training ex- 
emplified by the Hindoo Mother”—* Joshua, or the Providence of God’— 
“Home, what is it?”—* The Lord is my Light”—“ Old Letters”—« The Land 
Beulah.” 


Causes beyond our control having prevented our obtaining seasonably the 
designed Steel Plate for this month, we insert another, and shall insertithe plate 
for this month in the December number of this yolume. 
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WEBSTER UNABRIBCCD 


PICTORIAL SOiTION! 
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1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


WE HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED a new edition of Webster’s Unabridged 


Dictionary, containing 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 


9,000 to 10,000 New Worps in the Vocabulary. Table of Synonyms, by 
Prof. Goodrich, in which MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND WoRvs are carefully 
discriminated, forming a fuller work on English Synonyms, of itself, than any 
other issued, beside Crabb, and believed in advance of that. Table giving 
Pronunciation of Names of 8,000 distinguished Persons of Modern ‘Times. 
Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the Bible, with other new features, to- 
gether with ALL THE MATTER OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS. Comprised in a Volume 
of 1750 pages. 


WEBSTER’S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY IN BOSTON. 

** So exhaustive and satisfactory we have unifor mly pend it to be, that enlarge- 
ment and improvement seemed hardly desirable.’’— Boston Journal. 

** As a whole, the work has no parallel, nor is it at all probable that it will soon 
have one.’’— age r. 

** Leaves sv little, cither for the strict scholar, the man of general culture, or the 
limited employer of common words, to desire, that it may with truth be said, that 
nothing in the lexicographical line is left to be desired. ‘Ihe critics of Webster are, 
as a general thing, mousers, and mole hunters.’’—Ledger. 

** Some of the foremost scholars of the age, both in Europe and this country, 
have been occupied for years in the task of revision and addition.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

“ Itisa fixed fact, a living entity, and will maintain its place as the most com- 
plete and accurate Dictionar y of the language extant.’’—Bosion Atlus and Bee. 

‘* 4 monument of learning in this single line of literary effort, such as no previous 
age has seen.’’—Boston Recorder. ; 

‘*Making the entire work one which can not be surpassed, and which, in our estl- 
mation will remain unequaled.’’°—W. E. Farmer. 

** These important improvements must make this far in advance of any competitor 
in the field.’’—-Boston Congregationalist. 

‘To every writer and speaker of English it isindispensable.’’— Ballou’s Pictorial. 

‘* This new edition is a perfect mine of knowledge, and a most complete book of re- 
ference.’’—Commercial Bulletin. 

** Appears to be as complete as it is possible to be made.’’— Boston Post. 


{= Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on application. £3 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“GET THE BEST.’’---GET WEBSTER. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
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When o’er the past I view again 
The scenes of other years, 

The light of home in mem’ry’s chain 
The brightest link appears. 

Again my sister’s voice I hear ; 
She smiles.;—O, what delight! 

I hear her whisper in my ear 


Once more her soft ‘‘ good night.” 
Kind angels, in your tender care 


T leave her with a tear ; 
When time shall bear me safely there, 


Be near me, my sister dear! 


« 





THE HARVEST. 


THE HARVEST. 


EDITORIAL. 


Tue beautiful engraving in this number of our magazine is 
selected with reference to the season of the year. The harvest 
season, in many respects, is the most interesting period of the 
year. It awakens emotions of joy and gladness in almost every 
heart. The serenity and brightness of the atmosphere, the pecu- 
liar beauty of the fading forests, and the richness of the crops, 
are well suited to beget the class of emotions mentioned. Nor 
will these causes account for all the pleasurable feelings and senti- 
ments that fill the soul. Doubtless, some of these arise from the 
singular adaptation of harvest time, in its appearance, associations 
and abundance, to the nature and wants of humanity. Then, 
too, it is intimately connected with certain grave truths of the 
Scriptures ; and it is so frequently referred to therein, that it be- 
comes invested with sacred interest. Note a single truth, con- 
tained in the promise to Noah, after he went forth from the ark, 
and “builded an altar unto the Lord,’ upon the ruins of a 
stricken world. 

“While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease.” 

This was the promise. What joyful emotions must have been 
awakened in the heart of Noah by its announcement! We can 
scarcely imagine with what feelings he left the ark, and stood 
again upon the earth from which every family but his own had 
been swept away. How solitary must the world have appeared 
without a human habitation, or another family with which to 
hold sweet converse! Noah must have asked within himself, also, 
as he mused upon the past, and thought of the sad change that 
had come over the dreams of the human family, “ will another 
catastrophe like this occur?’ “ Am I to regard this as an illus- 
tration of the vicissitudes to which all the living will always be 
exposed?” How very doubtful and uncertain everything must 
have appeared, until his believing soul was cheered with the 
aforesaid promise. That was enough, if he understood its im- 
port, and hailed it as coming from his God! “ While the earth 
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remaineth, seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” Welcome 
promise to banish doubts and fears! Another flood would never 
destroy the human race, since seed time and harvest would con- 
tinue to the end of time. He had passed through an experience 
to which he would not be called again. The world was drowned 
for the first and last time. 

Here we are impressed with the stability of nature. It is 
almost six thousand years since the foregoing promise concerning 
seed time and harvest was made, and yet there has been no 
change. The seasons have come and gone, and suns have arisen 
and set, with a regularity aud precision that is characteristic of 
God. Call it a changeful world if you will; it is changeful ouly 
so far as relates to man. There must be stability in a govern- 
ment that secures the revolving seasons and waving harvests to 
mankind for six thousand years. We can depend upon it. We 
can plan and execute in consequence with some degree of cer- 
tainty. 

It is interesting to reflect that the harvests of the present day 
resemble those that were gathered in the earlier ages of the 
world. The same kinds of corn that waved in the fields of 
Egypt when her pyramids were at the zenith of their splendor 
and glory, are now harvested from the earth. Grecian and 
Roman husbandmen handed down to us through successive gen- 
erations, that which constituted for them, as it does for us, the 
staff of life. The sickle, too, was then as now, the instrument 
with which the ripened grain was cut. In the mechanic arts, one 
tool or machine has been superceded by another; but the sickle 
has remained as unchangeable as the harvest itself. 

We have spoken of harvest-time as a season of joy. In many 
countries the beginning and end of harvest has been celebrated 
by some kind of festivity, with which religious ceremonies were 
often connected. This was true of the Israelites. They had 
their day of “ First Fruits,’ when the barley was ready for the 
sickle. On that day, “asheaf of barley, publicly reaped, was 
given to the priest; which being threshed, winnowed, dried and 
ground, was partly heaved and waved with oil and frankincense, 
partly burnt on the altar along with a lamb, offered in sacrifice.” 
Then they were ready to begin their harvest. Five weeks after 
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the day of First Fruits came the feast of ‘* Pentecost,” one object 
of which was to celebrate the end of harvesting. Three burnt of- 
ferings and a peace-offering signalized the occasion, with two 
loaves made of fine flour, leavened. The “ Feast of Trumpets 
and Ingatherings,” also, was observed at the end of vintage. In 
France and Italy, at the present day, the vintage season is one of 
pleasure, and its close is often celebrated by festive demonstra- 
tions similar to those practised by the Jews. The singing of the 
“ Harvest Home,” is an important item in their joyful rites. The 
Greeks were accustomed to present offerings to Ceres, when the 
harvest was gathered. Ceres was the goddess of corn and har- 
vests, and is said to have instructed Triptolemus fully in the art 
‘of agriculture, and then sent him forth over the whole world, to 
communicate to others, the knowledge he had received. The Ro- 
mans were not less enthusiastic in their celebration of the finished 
harvest. 

This exhibition of joy and thanksgiving is not out of place, cer- 
tainly, when we reflect that the harvest is the reward of human 
toil. It is then that man reaps the fruits of his labors. From 


early spring until the “* sere and yellow leaf”’ falls, he has toiled 
to procure sustenance from the reluctant earth, and now, in the 
abundant crops, he beholds what has been earned by the “ sweat 
of his brow.” Is it not, then, very properly, a season of joy and 


gratitude ? The Scriptures refer to the period in this light ; and 
one of the prophets compares the joy of God’s people, “ to the joy 
in harvest.” 

The ** Harvest Moon ” contributes to the enjoyment of this sea- 
son. God has ordered that the moon should rise full, and usual- 
ly with more than ordinary splendor, during two of the autumnal 
months. Such a phenomenon does not occur in any other part of 
the year. When we consider that in many countries some of the 
labors of the harvest are performed by the light of the moon, it 
seems to be a Divine arrangement to promote the interests of the 
husbandman. The remarkable brightuess of the “Harvest Moon” 
is probably owing to the state of the atmosphere, which is gene- 
rally very dry and clear at this season of the year. From time 
immemorial men have talked, and poets have sung, of the beau- 
ties and glories of these autumnal evenings. The moon does, in- 
deed, put on her brightest robe, and reign “empress of the night.” 
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Behold a flood of light above the distant tree-tops, as if the forest 
were ina blaze! Itis the moon coming forth from her palace 
gates, bathing her own path before her in mild and charming ra- 
dianee. Ere her burnished dise is full in view, the whole eastern 
sky glows with her beauteous beams, and the stars grow dim in 
her silvery light. The old sun, that has just gone down in his 
glory behind the western hills, is forgotten, in the beholder’s 
rapturous view of this scene, which the brush of a Raphael could 
not imitate. On, on, she pursues her luminous way, irradiating 
every forest and hill, and scattering her softening beams, to dance 
on the mountain tops, and sleep in the silent valleys. Has earth 
a fairer scene ? 

The season of the year, and the subject in question, remind us 
of the Lord’s harvest, to which the Word of God points us, 
‘THE HARVEST IS THE END OF THE WORLD.” ‘The great Husband- 
man has ploughed and planted, and is waiting to send the angel- 
reapers. A few more suns will rise and set, a few more seasons 
roll, a few more warnings be heard, and then the final harvest- 
time will come. The bright winged reapers will thrust in the 
sickle, and bind the golden sheaves for the heavenly garner. And 
over the plains of paradise, from ten thousand thousand ransomed 
souls, will waft the melody of the celestial “ Harvest Home.” 

Some will tremble to see*that day. Their lamentation will be, 
** The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not sav- 
ed.” A sight of the reapers will fill them with consternation and 
dismay. The last hopeful day of probation is spent, its genial in- 
fluence gone forever, and nothing remains but a “ fearful looking 
for of judgment.” Alas! the terrors of that day to unpardoned 
spirits! How they will shrink away from the presence of Him 
who comes to “ gather his wheat into the garner,” and to “ burn 
up the chaff with unquenchable fire !’’ 


rw 


oe 
A young man should walk in the open air six miles every day; 4 
young woman three or four. When still we use 500 cubic feet of air in 
a minute ; if we walk at the rate of one mile an hour 80 ; two miles an 
hour 1000; three miles an hour 1600; four miles an hour, 2300; If we 
run at six miles an hour, 3000 ; trotting a horse, 1750, c.ntering, 1500. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A BOOK. 


TH EBEAUTIFUL LAND. 


There is a land immortal, Though dark and drear the passage 
The beautiful of lands, That leadeth to the gate, 

Beside the ancient portal Yet grace comes with the message, ' 
A sentry grimly stands, To souls that watch and wait : 

He only can undo it, And at the time appointed, 
And open wide the door; A messenger comes down, 

And mortals who pass through it, And leads the Lord’s anointed 
Are mortals never more. From, the cross to glory’s crown. 


That glorious land is heaven, Their sighs are lost in singing, 
And death the sentry grim; They’re blessed in their ears, 
The Lord, therefore, has given Their journey homeward winging, 
The opening keys to him. They leave to earth their fears. 
The ransom spirits, sighing Death, like an angel seemeth, 
And sorrowing for sin, ‘© We welcome thee,’’ they cry ; 
Do pass the gate in dying, Their face with glory beameth— 
And freely enter in. Tis life for them to die. 
CoRNWALL. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A BOOK. 


EDITORIAL, 


A yours of fourteen years received the present of a book from 
his uncle. It was a volume relating to sea-faring life, and pre- 
sented the most agreeable side of the sailor’s vocation. Having 
hitherto cherished some desire to try a voyage, he received and 
read the book with the deepest interest. It fanned to a flame 
the desire to be a sailor, and now he besought his parents to allow 
him to go to sea. At first they peremptorily refused; but this 
did not silence his importunities. He urged his plea again and 
again, and seemed unhappy and wretched in consequence of the 
denial. At length, however, his parents gave their consent, re- 
luctantly, and he very soon sailed upon a three years’ voyage. 
He was made a sailor by reading the volume presented to him by 
his uncle. 

This fact illustrates the importance of exercising care and dis- 
crimination in the choice of books for the young. Probably this 
youth had a love for sea-faring life, which was developed by read- 
ing this volume. He might not have been a sailor, if he had re- 
ceived for a present, a book of another character. His uncle 
would not have presented him with the book if he had indulged 
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the slightest suspicion that it would thus have decided his destiny. 
In similar circumstances, an impure book has sometimes tainted 
the mind of a young person, and thereby sent him forward in a 
career of vice. A thought gleaned from infidel pages, may unset- 
tle the mind of the young man in respect to the merits and value 
of Christianity. So that, unintentionally, a friend or parent may 
put into the hands of a youth that which will do him a lasting in- 
jury. 

It is told of a brilliant student of Aristotle, that he became fas- 
cinated with the Illiad of Homer. He studied it in the school of 
his illustrious teacher, and was charmed with its graphic pictures 
of military life. He called the work “a portable treasure of mil- 
itary knowledge.” It was his companion by day, and often his 
nightly vigils were upon its warlike scenes. At the age of twen- 
ty he ascended the Imperial throne. The Iliad was still his com- 
panion, and he was wont to lay it under his pillow at night, with 
his sword. That the character of Alexander, as warrior and con- 
queror, was determined, in a great measure at least, by his famil- 
iarity with this volume, is very generally believed. The fact is 
akin to the one just cited. In one case, a book made a youth a 
sailor ; in the other, it made him a warrior. 

We have said that care should be exercised in the selection of 
books for the young. More than this is required. Some knowl- 
edge of the natural love and tact of children for certain things, is 
indispensable. When the parent sees that his boy has a taste for 
a life on the ocean, he will not put into his hand a volume that 
will cultivate that taste, unless he wishes to make him a sailor. If 
he exhibits a fondness for military display, he will not supply him 
with books that describe military scenes in a fascinating way, un- 
less he desires to-see him become a soldier. If there is evidence 
of a skeptical turn of mind, he will study to keep away from him 
every work that drops thoughts on which skepticism can feed and 
live. And so it is in regard to other things. It is necessary to 
study the young heart that we may know its natural tendencies. 
Then, and not till then, are we able to provide intelligently for 
their wholesome nurture, and present suitable encouragements 
and restraints in their trials and temptations. 

It is not difficult to provide bad books at the present day. They 
can be found in every village. Neither is it difficult to find good 
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books, except in one respect. The large number of volumes that 
are thrown off by the press, renders the matter of selection more 
laborious. Oe scarcely knows where to begin. Probably most 
Christian people are guided many times, in their choice, by the 
reputation of the author and publishing house for moral sound- 
ness and religious principle. And this is, in the main, a good 
criterion by which to judge. But in all circumstances, care 
should be instituted in respect to the reading of the young. You 
would not allowa child to play with a razor, or even with a sharp 
knife. A pernicious book may do him far more injury, inasmuch 
as it may pollute and destroy his soul. 


ee 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


BY THE INVALID. 


Isaw a lovely cherub lie 


Once more | saw that little form, 
Within its cradle bed; 


So beautiful in death, 

Its cheeks were rosy red. And hushed my softest breath. 

A fair young mother watched beside 
Her only, darling child, 

And ne’er her heart such rapture felt, 
As when it on her smiled. 


And as I mused how that sweet bud 
Enriched that garden bower— 

I thought, not strange tha angel bright 
Should choose so fair a flower. 


Each morning ere the break of day, Yet still once more I saw the child, 
An angel kissed its brow, Though not in mortal guise— 
And with each kiss some added charm My spirit borrowed angel wings, 

Of grace did he bestow, And soaring to the skies, 


Its eyes were like the summer sky, | I thought ’twaschildhood’s gentle sleep, 
| 
| 


It grew in beauty day by day, On Jesus’ breast I saw it lie, 
And with a tender pride, While close beside it stood, 

Its parents watched the lovely bud The angel bright who kissed its brow 
Whose leaves unfolded wide. Before it crossed the flocd. 


Again I saw that little one, The vision gave my spirit peace, 
Upon its mother’s arm, And scattered every tear; 

She pressed it closer to her breast, Thou’rt better in thy heavenly home, 
As if to shield from harm. Dear one, than lingering here. 


In the bright angel's place that morn, There may’st thou safely rest sweet child! 
A pale, sad form had come, Without a pain or care, 

Hail pressed with marble lips its brow, And when our life below is o’er, 
Aud chilled its heart so warm. We hope to meet thee there. 


-0o-e——— 


Come gentle sleep! attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, though death’s image, to my couch repair ; 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 
And, without dying, O, how sweet to die! 
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PARENTS OFTEN CAUSE THE DISOBEDIENCE OF CHILDREN, 


EDITORIAL. 


Parents often say that their children will not listen to their 
counsels — that they are so wilful and disobedient that all their 
endeavors to lead them in the right path prove abortive. But is 
this so? In nine cases out of ten, is all this blame to be laid upon 
the children? Doubtless an impartial examination would show 
that in many instances there was parental neglect or mismanage- 
ment. Aristotle and Plutarch advocated in their day, that youth 
should be taken from the family and placed under public instrue- 
‘tors, that they might contribute more to the public weal. It was 
their opinion that the ignorance, selfishness, neglect, and irre- 
sponsibility of parents did much to corrupt society and sap the 
foundations of good government. So strongly did they feel upon 
this subject, that they would take children away from their natur- 
al guardians by force of law, and place them under a system of 
instruction suited to mould them into vessels of honor. These 
ancient wise men were not altogether wrong. Perhaps they were 
more wrong than right in their theory as a whole; still there was 
evil then, as now, at the fireside. 

Let the eye run over almost any community, and behold how 
many families of children merely ‘ come up,” without any partic- 
ular moral training. They are clothed and fed, and pe:haps pro- 
vided with employment, without enjoying any of the higher 
privileges and influences of well ordered, intelligent, and moral 
households. Their homes are characterized by confusion, want of 
refinement, and a general absence of those influences that elevate 
the youthful mind, and prepare it for usefulness. Suppose such 
children do not regard the occasional advice of parents which 
they hear, are not the parents themselves mainly to blame ? They 
have withholden from their sons and daughters a training that 
would ensure their obedience, and they suffer now only the con- 
sequences of their neglect. 

But we need not refer to this lower class of society. There is 
an intelligent, and perhaps professedly Christian mother, who, in 


. « . 
order to enjoy a more quiet home, allows her sons to run at large 
in the street. If they are only out of the house or in bed, she 
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can have “ some comfort of her life.” They come in contact with 
the evil companions of the neighborhood, and catch all the vul- 
gar and profane dialect of the street. When they come into the 
house, they are boisterous, uncouth, wilful and disobedient. Hav- 
ing had their own way out of doors, they very naturally insist 
upon having it in the house. But who is really the author of this 
disobedienee ? That indifferent mother, who thought more of her 
own ease and comfort than she did of the real welfare of her 
sons. She allowed them to run beyond her influence and 
coutrol, and disobedience was the legitimate fruit of her folly. 
It would be cruel to charge all the guilt upon her sons. 

There is a father, who, like Jacob, has more affection for one 
child than another, and does not keep it to himself. His partial- 
ity becomes manifest on various occasions. His other children 
notice it, and are provoked thereby to evil deeds. They not only 
envy or dislike the brother or sister thus favored, but cease to 
respect and love their partial father. The result is wilfulness and 
waywardness on their part. They are provoked to an evil cousre 
by the unwise and reprehensible conduct of their father. Is he 
not more at fault than they ? 

In like manner an impulsive disposition may fret a child, by 
censuring him too severely, when his fault is only one of accident. 
A hasty temper seldom ponders the intentions of the transgressor. 
It administers rebuke and punishment without waiting to discrim- 
inate. This provokes the child. He knows whether his motives 
are very bad or not; and to be treated as if they were of the 
basest kind, when he meant tolerably well, is calculated to arouse 
his indignation against such authority. Here, too, the parent is 
the cause of disobedience. 

Again, the child may not be understood. All children are not 
alike. Searcely any two in a family are precisely similar in their 
habits, natural disposition, and aims. One must be treated differ- 
ently from another. The same treatment with all invariably 
might lead to disastrous results. Now, by not observing this fact, 
parents may provoke children to an evilcourse. Their treatment 
may cause them to be irritable, sour, and bent on doing as they 
please. 

In these and similar ways, parents may actually occasion the 
disobedience of their children oftentimes. There is no doubt 
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that wayward sons are frequently blamed beyond their real 
deserts, because the mismanagement of home has developed their 
evil propensities. They are made headstrong and thoughtless 
thereby, so that filial gratitude, reverence, and love are almost 
out of the question. 


eee 


FILIAL OBEDIENCE AND TEMPORAL PROSPFRITY. 


BY REV. HOLLIS READ, 


WE now assert that good and obedient children shall possess 
more and enjoy more of this world, while they live, than general. 
ly fall to the lot of the opposite class. They shall have more of 
life — and life in its better type. They shall live long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. They shall possess the 
land, hold and enjoy it. They shall be rich, prosperous and 
happy. 

Do you ask what connection this can have with the duty of 
obedience to parents? It has much every way. Parental in- 
struction lays the foundation of their character. Though this 
sometimes is bad, yet it is seldom so bad as to be worse than the 
untutored, unrestrained condition of a child who is abandoned to 
its own childish ignorance and depravity. Even in its worst 
cases, where authority is enforced, and obedience ensured to un- 
profitable and hurtful iustructions, there is, at least, a useful dis- 
cipline gained, and a valuable habit of obedience formed, which 
may, even in these unfortunate cases, contribute something to 
ward the formation of a character which shall secure to the pos 
sessor a degree of prosperity in after life. And if it be so in 
those unpromising cases, what may not be affirmed of the benefits 
in this life, and in a temporal point of view, of obedience to pa- 
rental authority, where it is used to enforce salutary instructions, 
and to establish useful habits. It now lays a foundation for re- 
spectability, industry, sobriety, and integrity, which can scarcely 
fail to work out prosperity. An example will the better enable 
us to discover the operation of this principle. Suppose a man of 
affluence to have two sons, who are to be the heirs of his estate. 
The older is early taught to feel the reins of parental restraint. 
He knows of no limit short of implicit and unconditional obedi- 
ence. His will is the will of his parents. His confidence in 
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them is entire. He receives their instructions as oracles. He 
gives diligent heed to their reproofs. He carefully treads in their 
footsteps. He has, in a word, contracted those habits, and form- 
ed that character which fit him to retain and use the estate which 
his industrious and honest parents have gathered for him. The 
younger son is wayward and disobedient to his parents. His will 
is unbroken. He cannot bear restraint. Never knew what it 
vas to feel the reins of authority. He has known no other mas- 
ter than the blinded passions of his own deceitful heart. 

Need I ask which of these have the fairest prospect of a happy 
and prosperous life? Which has the best expectation that he 
shall receive and retain the generous patrimony which will fall to 
his share? Which is fitted and which is unfitted to receive the 
trust? The younger may die at an early age, a miserable beg- 
gar, while the elder may retain, enjoy and increase the inherit- 
ance of his father. 


This is a fair illustration of the sure foundation for prosperity in 
this life as well as of happiness in the world to come. If he has 
once yielded to parental authority, he will then be able to yield to 


times, places and circumstances, in a manner that shall insure 
him happiness and success. 

But this is not all a matter of worldly prudence. There is 
promised a positive blessing to those who religiously observe the 
fiith commandment. ‘* Children obcy your parents in the Lord. 
for this is right and well pleasing in his sight.” ‘* Honor thy 
father and mother, (which is the first commandment with a prom- 
ise) that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest live long 
on the earth.’ There can be no doubt but that God does regard 
with a peculiar approbation, and that he will treat with a peculiar 
regard, those who do honor the fifth commandment. He will 
cast a hedge about them, that the destroyer may not come near 
them. He will spread over them the curtain of his love; (of this 
we have abundant testimony in his word.) My son, hear the in- 
struction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother, for 
they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head and chains about 
thy neck. While, on the other hand, some of-the most severe de- 
nuuciations are pronounced against those who violate this law. In 
the family of Noah there was a rebellious, mocking son. His sins 
are proclaimed in terms of the severest reproach, ‘ Cursed be Ca- 
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naan; a servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.” De. 
gradation, poverty, and perpetual servitude are the punishments 
in this life, for disobedience to, and the dishonor of parents. But 
how different the language concerning the children of Rachel. 
“ Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, because ye have 


obeyed the commandment of Imudul, your father, and kept all his 
precepts, and done according to all he hath commanded you, there- 
fore, thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel, Jonadab, the 
son of Rachel shall not want a man to stand before me forever.” 
What a marked distinction here, in favor of the observance of the 
fifth commandment. God would preserve and prosper them in 
all their coming generations. And never was a promise more lit 
erally and more wonderfully fulfilled than this. They remain a 


distiuet and favored people unto this time. Though but a small 
tribe, they have outlived the existence of the mighty nations that 
then flourished, and have remained a prosperous, and happy peo- 
ple amidst the ruins of the mightiest empires. And if we may 
credit the testimony of the celebrated Jewish and Christian trav- 
eller, the Rev. Joseph Wolff, this people still live, and exhibit 
marks of decided superiority over the neighboring tribes, in the 
central parts of Asia. God has no doubt reserved peculiar bles- 
sings for those who fulfil this command. Yet his threatenings 
against the wayward and disobedient are equally stern. “ Whoso 
curseth his father or mother, his lamp shall be put out in obscure 
darkness.” Again, “ The eye that mocketh at his father and re- 
fuseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
and the young cagles shall eat it.” What stronger language can 
be used by which to express a strong abhorrence of the sin and 
punishment of filial impiety ? 

Under the law of Moses, the |“ stubborn and rebellious son” 
was tc be brought by his parents, before the elders, and all the 
men of the city were to “ stone him with stones till lie died,” that 
they “ might put away evil from among them.” The design of 
this was something more than the preservation of family order or 
individual happiness. It was for the honor, strength and perpe- 
tuity of the State. There is not a more certain and fearful pre- 
monition of national corruption and decay, than the unrestrained 
condition of children. 
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MATERNAL TRAINING EXEMPLIFIED BY THE HINDOO 
MOTHER. 


BY MRS. 8S. K. A.,; FORMERLY A MISSIONARY. 


“Tam entirely ignorant of the mode of worship among our hea- 
then ; I have no anxiety to know it, as I hate it.” 

Thus writes the daughter of a converted heathen mother. 
Happy, thrice happy she! What joyful emotions and anticipa- 
tions are awakened in the minds of Christians in this country by 
such testimony from one who has been brought up and educated 
on heathen shores and yet knows little or nothing of idolatrous 
rites and superstitions. 

How glorious must be the Christian religion thus to shut out 
the darkness and degradation that surrounds it! We should 
think this one declaration of a child of converted heathen parents, 
so simple yet so thrilling, sufficient to impress a belief in its effi- 
cacy on the most skeptical mind, and to recommend it to those, 
who manifest little or no personal interest in this religion, or in 
the cause of Christian missions. How rich, too, in thought and 
interest is it to the mother, surrounded, as she is, by so many 


adverse influences in training her little ones in this holy way. 


Let this example of maternal training strengthen and encourage 
her. 


The mother of the author of the above quotation was a con- 
verted heathen. How did she manage to protect her child from 
the unholy, contaminating influences which surrounded her in her 
earlier and riper years? It was by early instilling into her young 
and tender mind the sacred precepts which she had adopted ; for, 
says the daughter, “I have been instructed in the Bible from 
infancy by my Christian parents.” 

The heathen understand how to initiate their children into 
their own superstitions. They begin in their earliest infancy. 
Even before the child is able to speax or walk, the heathen 
mother may be seen wending her way to the temple of her god. 
Let us follow this family group thither. The mother, with her 
nifant, not yet arrived at its twelvth month, astride upon her hip, 
another, a little older, bearing a brass plate of rice, or sugar, or 
oil upon its head, another with a lota of milk and a garland of 
white jasamine flowers, as offerings to the god. Having arrived 
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at the temple, the mother places the palms of the infant’s hands 
together, raises them to the forehead, thence beuds them to the 
ground. Next, she prostrates the little one before the idol with 
its *‘ mouth in the dust.”” She then raises those who have borne 
the offerings, to a level with the unique image which they are 
taught to worship and call god, to anoint it with its own tiny 
hands, and to decorate the neck with flowers. The other off.r- 
ings are placed near the feet of the idol. She then lifts from the 
gr und, the prostrate infant, and the others following, marches 
round the image, at the same time teaching the docile prattlers 
to lisp the name of the god, and as often as they come before it, 
bow the head to the very ground. Having repeated this a suffi- 
cient number of times to obtain poonyer, (merit) enough to 
appease the anger and secure the favor of the God, she directs 
her steps homeward. 

Thus zealous and faithful is the Hindoo mother to train her 
children in the rites of that false religion, and thus faithful was 
the mother of this now converted child to train her in the religion 
of Jesus. How happy the results we learn from her own simple 
yet expressive language, “* My Saviour is very dear to me. He is 
indeed my treasure. When I think of the sufferings and death 
of Christ, my Saviour, 1 have nothing to reward Hm but my 
broken heart. When I see the people of my country sacrificing 
their money and property for the sake of idolatry, I go to my 
closet with a sigh and pray for the immediate establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ.” 

Hence, may the Christian mother expect to see the results of 
the training of her little ones, if she begin at this early period. 
Yes! begin before they can speak or walk. Let them see her, 
morn and eve engaged in prayer for the blessing of God to rest 
upon them; let them hear the voice of maternal love instilling 
into their tender and opening minds the precepts of the religion 
of Jesus. Let them see from her radiant countenance, the deep 
emotions and yearnings of her heart, as they watch so intently 
her every look and expression. Let her not be faithless but 
believing. If she, like the Hindoo mother, with diligence and 
perseverence, commence early to train the dear ones committed 
to her charge in the way they should go, God will crown these 
efforts with success. She will live to see her children following 
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in the footsteps of their parents, adhering to the precious re- 
ligion of their ancestors, “ walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord.” 

If Christian mothers were careful to add, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept,” and enforce those precepts in their every day 
life, what a host of active, living Christians, ministers, yea, 
missionaries of the cross of Christ, should we see raised up! But 
alas! here is where the Christian mother fails. Shall the heathen 
mother rebuke the Christian for her want of zeal in instructing 
the dear lambs of her flock in the knowledge and worship of the 
true God? No, rather let her vie with the Hindoo mother in the 
faithful discharge of this duty. Yea, let her excel her in this, as 
she does in her elevation above her, which makes them so widely 
to differ. 

When we think how low she is sunk in degradation and super- 
stition, our hearts are pained and we would most gladly spend and 
be spent to raise her to the level of her Christian sisters in this 
our beloved land. In what better way can the Christian mother 
labor to accomplish this resuJt, than by faithfully training her 
sons and daughters to be as “corner stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace,” that they may become heralds of salva- 
tion, and missionaries of the cross, to those who are “ sitting in 
darkness and the shadow of death ?” 


— 0a 
DR. EMMONS IN HIS STUDY. 


THE following poetic description of Dr. Emmons’ study was written by his 
grand-daughter, about twenty-five years ago, when the venerable Doctor was 
ninety years of age, and it was read to him much to his amusement. We are 
happy in being able to furnish it to our readers. Ep. 

Dr. Emmons, strange to tell, 

At ninety, is alive and well: 

And stranger, should you like to see 
This aged man where’er he be, 

Just go to Franklin and inquire 

Of Doctor, Farmer, or the Squire, 
Or any one will point you out 

His old white house, without a doubt. 
Two stories in the front you'll find, 
But tapered down to one, behind. 
An aged sycamore stands guard 
Between the doces in the front yard 
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The study door ’s the farther one ;* 

If he’s at home, he’ll surely come. 

Now in his study, just beware 

You do not take the Doctor's chair— 
For that has stood for half a cent’ry, 
Beside the book-case, near the entry— 
He never sits in other chair,— 

He never puts another tnere ; 

Though all so like you could not tell 
Why he should like this chair so well. 
“This one sets here,” he oft would say ; 
Why should we change it every day ? 
Beside his writing desk’s his place, 

For one to keep it isa grace. 

Across the room, at his left hand, 
You’ll see another book-case stand ; 

No doors of glass and polished wood, 
Here show the Doctor’s mental food ; 
But cup-board tall, of plain pine wood, 
And painted red is just as good. 

Upon its top, his whip is placed, 

Fit emblem—power on knowledge based, 
Besides his whip, his cane doth lie— 

A whale’s tooth, white as ivory— 

The chairs beside the windows stand, 
And cushiuned well, wait his command. 
They're painted arm-chairs, broad and low,— 
Of oaken wood, each back a bow. 
Between the windows front, a table’s spread 
Witk cloth of green and blue and red. 
Above the Doctor's faithful glass, 
Which hangs, reflects, — so let it pass ; 
Above the glass, but at one side, 

The Doctor’s hat doth safely bide. 

No stove-pipe or bell crown is that, 
But a round-crown, three-cornered hat. 
Between the windows west, you'll see, 
A table often used for tea. 

The Constitution of the States, 

Above, in gilded frame awaits. 

See yonder stands his turn’d up bed, 
Hung with long curtains, white and red, 
Where past’ral life is pictured out, 
With flocks of sheep and ponds of trout— 


* No one ever came to this door unless they came to see him. 
¢ 
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Shepherds with crooks, and ducks in lakes, 
Great country seats, with city rakes, 
And lords and ladies, young and fair, 
Are vowing love in country air. 
Beside the bed, a stand is placed— 
Beside the stand, a door’s encased— 
Upon that door you'll see a hook, 
That has a quite forbidding look. 
That hook for fifty years and more, 
Has guarded well that study door. 
From fam’ly calls, at times uumeet, 
And shown them when his friends he’d greet.* 
There’s room for just one chair, no more, 
Between the corner and this door. 
The bellows, here do find their place, 
With painted peaches on their face. 
Another corner does not lack, 
For in it hangs the Almanack. 
And on the floor a carpet green, 
With figures black and white is seen. 
And now we to the fire-place come, 
Beside the book-case, number one. 
And here again’s the Doctor’s chair— 
If he’s not in’t, ’tis something rare. 
But lest he should be out, I’ll make 
A portrait of him for your sake. 
He’s very straight, and very spry, 
And something more than five feet high. 
His head is bald on top, and shines ; 
Around his head, his hair entwines 


In nature’s long white curls, that lay 


Upon his shoulders every way. 
His forehead’s broad and high—his nose 
Is thin, and great acuteness shows. 
His eyes are blue and small, yet keen, 
And twinkle ’neath a brow serene. 
His cheeks, from aze are fallen in— 
He still retains his double chin. 
A cambric stock his neck surrounds, 
In folds of white it well abounds. 
His study gown both long and wide, 
When wrapped around, his vestments hide, 
But when it falls aside, you’ll see 
* When any one came to his family and inquired for the Doctor, they tried this 
door; if it were fastened they did not disturb him unless it was a case of greit im- 


portance. Then they would knock and receive an answer. When the dour was 


unfastened, his family always considered their presence welcome, or any friends that 
Were with them. 
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The silver buckle at the knee— 

His stockings long a calf display, 

You'll not see beaten any day. 

His shoe doth show a handsome foot, 

For in the house, he wears no boot; 

Large silver buckles show the way, 

They fastened shoes in his young day. 

This man of olden time you see ; 

But do not shrink or fear that he 

Will make your visit dull—oh no, 

His heart is young and all aglow. 

His blue eye brightens as you tell 

Your youthful joys—he listens well. 

His wit is keen, and he, in turn, 

His thoughts will speak in words that burn, 

Allthat you know, he’ll let you tell; 

Perhaps you'll feel exceeding well ; 

And when he knows how much you'll bear, 

He'll ope his store of wisdom rare. 

You'll linger long, and when you go, 

You'll ask, is this man old or no ? 


CONTENT AND DISCONTENT. 
BY MARY MAY. 


Aone my pupils in A , were two little girls of the same 
age ; alike amiable in their disposition, and prepossessing in their 
deportment. They always came and went in company ; occupied 
the same desk, and were on terms of such perfect friendship, that 
they seemed almost inseparable. 

Equal in ability and attainments, and outward circumstances, 
to all appearance, they were still unlike each other. 

They were similar, yet dissimilar; and their dissimilarity 
troubled and perplexed me as to its cause. 

Why should there be so often a tinge of melancholy on the 
countenance of that naturally mirthful child? Why passed so 
often, a flitting cloud over Ella’s face, while Anna’s was always 
bathed in the sunlight of content ? 

If the demon intemperance flapped his deadly wings over her 
home, that would easily account for her sadness. But the pa 
rents were temperate, honest, and respectable ; no brother nor 
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sister had ever brought reproach upon the sacred enclosure of 
Ella’s home. 

To unravel the mystery, seemed impossible, yet I was deter- 
mined to accomplish it, if possible ; for I was certain that should 
there be anything secretly preying upon the tender sensibilities 
of that sweet child, it would as surely undermine her constitution 
as aworm destroys a.ship. I was sure that her soul, like a mu- 
sical instrument, had been marred and injured by rough, 
unskilful hands. To facilitate my plans, I resolved upon a call 
at the homes of these little girls, and was surprised to find Anna’s 
much inferior, outwardly, to Ella’s. It was a little brown cot- 
tage, neat, but plain and unadorned, save by a few roses that 
blossomed by the path, and by a luxuriant woodbine, trained 
with great taste over the porch and window. But I had no sooner 
entered than I discovered a clue to the mystery of Anna’s per- 
petual sunshine. 

In an old-fashioned arm-chair, by a small stand, on which lay 
a much worn family Bible, sat her aged grandmother, “ the very 
angel of content.” So mild, so benignant, so calm was her de- 
portment, it seemed as though a halo of peace encircled her 
brow. To murmur or repine in her presence, would have been 
impossible, to complain of poverty or privation would have ill- 
suited the spiritual atmosphere of her apartment. 

Discontent was never driven away or banished by her eloquence 
or argument, for it could never enter her presence. She always 
forestalled his approach, by pointing with the finger of faith, to 
brighter worlds, and more enduring riches than this world affords. 
When the dark, threatening cloud of sorrows arose in the west, 
she looked for the rainbow of hope, in the east. Her daughter, 
(Anna’s mother), had been taught from infancy to trust in “ Pro- 
vidence,”’ and by the influence of her prayers, the young mother 
had evidently a “true and living faith in Christ,” and their 
united influence, like that of ‘“ Eunice and Lois,” upon Timothy 
had been exerted with similar effect upon their household. 

While there, I could not help saying in my thoughts, “ it is 
good to be here;” and I went away, feeling it to be as possible 
for the vast ocean to suffer from drought; as for that trusting 
disciple to be “seen begging bread,” however deep her poverty. 
But the insidious foe, sullen discontent, was not so evident at 
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first approach. Nothing could be discovered during my first visit 
at Mrs. Hardson’s, which could account for Ella’s hidden troubles 
excepting an occasional deep-drawn sigh from Mrs. H., and an 
inquisitive glance toward a maiden sister of Mr. H. before answer. 
ing any question, and then seemingly afraid to utter more than 
a monosyllable, when her children were the subject of conver- 
sation. 

Can it be possible, I asked myself, for a lady so agreeable, so 
pleasant, so affable to a stranger, as Miss Hardson appears, to 
cause the mother, the heaven-ordained head of that lovely family 
of children, to cringe and shrink in her presence ? 

As they had an extensive and beautiful farm, I requested the 
favor of boarding with them for a few weeks, that I might enjoy 
a longer walk to my school, in the lovely month of June. My 
request was granted; and by that means, my wish was accom- 
plished; and though it was impossible to remove the cause, I 
taxed my energies to counteract the baneful influences, which 
were so deeply affecting, not only Ella, but the other members of 
the household. Although a short call could not confirm my sus- 
picions, a day and a night was sufficient to prove the fact, that 
the embodyment of its evil genius, was none other than Miss 
Prudence Hardson. 

She it was, who possessed the uneviable faculty of drawing out 
the ill-temper, the evil disposition of a family of children, and 
making them appear more odious than they really were. Every 
word, every motion of a child was annoying to her. She never 
anticipated a want, or willingly granted a favor. Foibles were 
magnified to faults, and faults to crimes. No sweet “ good morn- 
ing,” from her lips, ever welcomed those dear ones to her presence ; 
nor when most needed, did her gentle reproof repel and restrain 
the outbreak of passion at some untoward accident. Even the 
mother could not escape her censure, while soothing her little one, 
and changing its grieved lip to a smile, when too suddenly 
awakened from its morning nap. 

The father, although so near of kin, was not exempt from her 
complaint. He was never so fortunate as to sow or reap upon 
the same day of the month his father did; his grass was alto 
gether too green, and his grain too ripe when mowed or harvested. 

In short, everything was done wrong, and at the wrong time. 
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It was not uncommon for others to take their pitch, from the note 
she piped, until a miniature Babel was produced. 

How was little Ella to escape contamination? The case 
seemed well nigh hopeless; “ Ethiopians cannot change their 
skins nor leopards their spots,” neither could aunt Prudence be 
persuaded to change her conduct. 

Part and parcel of the estate, she could not be expected to 
remove, as her bachelor brother was the owner, and Mr. H’s fam- 
ily sole heirs, could they walk the undeviating line, marked out 
by their exactors? Nothing remained but to stimulate and en- 
courage her to do right, to bear reproachings and revilings pa- 
tiently, and never to despond, when conscience did not accuse. 

I recommended her to the Scriptures for direction and comfort, 
reminding her, that ‘to have rule over one’s spirit was better 
than to take a city.” 

I soon found that my efforts were not without success ; sympa- 
thy had restored constant cheerfulness, and encouragement had 
nerved her to bear ills which she could scarcely sustain before ; 
and her example was imitated by the family, each one assuming 
an independence which resulted from conscious innocence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS.—No. 1. 


BY REV. W. M. GALE. 


Its extent and importance are greater than is generally sup 
posed. Both the temporal and the spiritual welfare of almos 
every family depends very much on the wife and mother. If she 
is what she ought to be, if truly wise and good, she will be the 
instrument of incalculable benefit to her entire household —she 
will seek, and not in vain, to promote their happiness both for this 
life and for the life to come. But just-the reverse of this may 
be effected when a foolish or wicked woman occupies the place 
and sustains the relations of which I am speaking. Her influ- 
ence over her children and iamily will tend in a moral point of 
view at least, to injure them; and if there are no counteracting 
causes will result in their final ruin. 

There are three considerations which show that the influence of 
mothers over their children is usually great and immensely impor 
tant. 
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In the first place their influence commences at a very early 
period. In the formation of character much depends on the be- 
ginning. First impressions are usually strong and permanent, 
Many persons can distinctly remember things which took place 
before they were three years old. Impressions made on their 
minds at a still earlier period, though not remembered may be 
equally important, leading to trains of thought and habits of life, 
which greatly modify their character, and perhaps decide their 
line of conduct as long as they live in this world, and indeed 
their destiny forever. There is much truth in the trite maxim, 
‘just as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined.” And not only so, 
but when the tree becomes a sturdy oak, it keeps the direction and 
the form which it received when a sapling. At first it could be 
easily bent in this direction, or in that, by the hand of a little 
child. But now it were vain to think of changing its position or 
its shape. And thus itis to a great extent, with the human mind. 
When young, it is tender and pliable ; but when old, it is stiff and 
unyielding. Some are of opinion that the character of most 
persons is determined before they are seven years old. There 
can be no doubt, I think, that the inclinations, desires and turns 
of thought and feeling which almost every one receives in early 
childhood, will be retained, more or less, to the end of time, and 
probably for ever. But as a general thing it is the mother who 
bends the twig. And this she does perhaps when not in the least 
aware of it. Whatever she says or does in the presence of the 
child, as well as all her words and actions which relate directly 
to the child, make an impression on its susceptible mind. Such is 
the natural connection between an infant child and its mother— 
such the dependence of the former on the latter for the supply of 
its daily wants, and such the power of sympathy between them, 
that the influence of which I am speaking is unavoidable. Noth- 
ing can prevent it, but an entire separation of the parties. 

Again, the influence of mothers over their children is constant 
in its operation. This again is important to be considered. The 
tendeney of the human mind to assimilate itself to the objects 


with which it is most familiar, is a fact well understood by those 


who have given particular attention to this subject. It depends 
chiefly on the mother to say what objects shall most impress the 
minds of her children while they are quite young. Her inter- 
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course with them from morning till night, day after day — being 
with them at all times, when they eat and when they drink, when 
they retire to rest at night and when then they rise in the morning, 
when they are sick and when they are well, she has the opportunity 
of strengthening her influence over them almost to any extent} 
and she does as a matter of fact, greatly modify their dispositions 
and habits. Her conversation, her inadvertent remarks, her ex 
ample, her looks and tones are all operating every day and hour, 
when they are awake, on their minds either for good or evil. If 
her influence is what it should be, it will be like the gentle dew 
and rain, and sunshine, upon the tender grass, causing it habitu- 
ally to revive and grow. If it is not good, no created mind can 
fully estimate the evil which may result from it, on account of its 
constancy. 

Once more it may be remarked, a mother’s influence upon her 
children is very peculiar. There is in it some wonderful power 
to reach the feelings and sway the purposes and the conduct of 
herchildren. This is true, especially when the mother, in all her 
intercourse with her children is governed by religious principle — 
by a proper sense of her responsibleness to God. In the case 
now supposed, the mother will do these things, and exhibit those 
feelings which are adapted to reach the conscience and the moval 
sensibilities of her children, as nothing else can do. Many are 
the ways in which a sensible Christian mother accomplishes the 
work assigned to her by Divine Providence. She does it by her 
instructions, by her example, and by her prayers; she begins 
early, labors without ceasing, and uses all appropriate means 
within her reach to secure the object which she has in view. ‘As 
is the mother,” says one of the inspired writers, “so is the 
daughter” ; and I believe it is generally true that as is the 
_Inother, so are the sons, also. Like Solomon, they will wear the 
crown wherewith their mother crowneth them. If counteracting 
causes do not prevent, she will impart to them her own moral 
character, as well as her intellectual and social habits. In ac- 
cordance with this view are the general observation and experi- 
ence of mankind, and also the current teachings of the Bible. 
In the history of Moses, Samuel, Daniel, Timothy, and many 
others whose names are recorded in the Scriptures, and of hun- 
dreds and thousands of eminently good men who have lived at all 
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the different periods of the Christian era, we see the value of 
that religious influence which was exerted upon them by their 
respective mothers. Widely different from this is the influence 
which another class of mothers have exerted upon their sons. Ha- 
zael, the son of Ahab, it is said, walked in the ways of his mother, 
who counselled him to do wickedly. Alexander the Great, was 
much under the control of an ambitious mother. And the fearful 
greatness and bloody career of Napoleon Bonapart may be ac- 
counted for in the same way—he followed the lessons early 
taught him by his mother. 

From these and other like examples that might be noticed, it 
is evident that the influence of mothers has much to do, not only 
with the character and conduct of individuals, but also through 
them, with the weal and woe of human society to a very great 
extent. ‘ Those who rock the cradle, rule the world,” is a re- 
mark of great practical importance. In the present state of 
families, and of other and larger communities, there is much that 
is wrong and even deplorable. But let the influence of mothers 
everywhere be what it should be, and how changed will be the 
state of human society on earth. All infidelity and vice, all dis- 
cord and impiety will then disappear. The social and moral 
condition of the world in the neat generation depends very much 
on the mothers of this. They exert an influence which involves 
the weliare of both Church and State. Mothers, then, are never 
more effectually promoting the best interests of mankind than 
when they are taking proper care of their little children ; and 
never are they doing a work of more certain and irreparable 
injury, than when violating their duty in the particular now 
brought to view. It is for them to decide within a few years to 
come, what shall be the social and moral state of our country at 
the close of the present century, and how much shall be done in 
the mean time to evangelize, convert, and benefit the world. 
There will be an increase of Washingtons, Adamses, Newtons, 
Cecils, and Paysons, in proportion as mothers like theirs shall be 
multiplied. 


THE best throw ever made upon the dice, is to throw them 
away. 
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BY REV. M. BLAKE. 


ApaM is the most remarkable man of our race; chiefly, be- 
cause he passed through one more phase of moral character 
than has been the lot of any of his descendents. He was first 
perfectly holy, then entirely depraved ; again renewed and partly 
sanctified, and finally restored to complete holiness, and glorified. 

Multitudes have passed through three of these stages of moral 
being, but Adam alone of us all has experienced the first phase 
of perfect innocence. His passage through these four phases of 
spiritual life make him the most remarkable man of our race. 

We may, without an improper indulgence of the imagination, 
conceive of him in these several changes, and thus most vividly 
impress upon us his instructive history. 

First phase.—A. lovely and luxuriant landscape gathers form 
about us. Hill and dale undulate the surface. Trees of strange 
form and variety of foliage, skirt the margins of gentle streams 
and crown the hills. Flowers innumerable prank the sod. 
Vines trellis the trees. Melody rings in the groves. It is the 
ancient Paradise around us. Its placid quiet, its tropical luxuri- 
ance, its mild breezes, its flow of melodies, identify it for us. As 
we are searching its viney arbors for the inhabitant, we come 
upon the body of Adam, stretched motionless upon the grass. It 
has just been fashioned from the dust of the ground. But God 
has not yet breathed into it the breath of life. The vital spirit 
has not yet taken possession of its earthly tabernacle. The body 
seems like a man in sleep; for the eyelids are closed. But it is 
not sleep; for there is no heaving of the bosom, no warmth; and 
yet it is not death, for there had been no dissolution. It is the 
complete physical machine, waiting to be connected with its mo- 
tive power, to start it into living, admirable movement. It is the 
house ready fitted up and waiting for the incoming occupant. 
Then it will be Adam innocent, the first phase of his existence. 
While we look on the calm, marble-like repose of this still form, 
by some unseen agency the body is animated. It sits erect; the 
eyes roam eagerly around; the hands are lifted and pressed to 
the brow, in the first moments of consciausness and confusion of 
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thought. The figure arises in curious inquisitive innocent wonder, 
and looks to heaven in the joy of conscious, separate being. 

How differently from his posterity did Adam begin his existence! 
They, in the feeble helplessness of infancy, incapable of self-sup- 
port, of self-protection,—the very reality of dependence. Adam 
sprang into life, as a stout man awakes from sleep, in full vigor 
and maturity, with every faculty perfect and active. But witha 
radical difference from the sleeper. For, to Adam was no yester- 
day, no past, no memory nor experience of anything. He knew 
not that he could step until he tried. Every thing was to be 
learned by experiment or instruction of God. But unlike his 
descendants, he had perfect powers to begin the process of self- 
education, and a teacher for his difficulties, such as none so ever 
intimately enjoyed. 

But while we are looking, the sun descends. The brightness 
fades from the sky. The melody of the grove subsides, and still- 
ness and twilight settles upon the scene. 


The east is flecked with cloudy bars 
And gliding through them one by one, 
The moon walks up her path of stars. 


The first evening has come to the first man,—the beginning of 
his Sabbath. Adam and Eve watch the slow-descending sun, and 
wonder as he sinks from sight, if the bright, glory will ever rise 
again. In speechless admiration at the flood of light, which 
he casts behind him, as he retires within his evening palace, they 
turn from the gorgeous sun to him who made it, and on suppliant 
knees adore the majesty of the Creator of such wonders. Bright 
evening hour of blissful worship! Fairest beauty of the scene— 
Adam and Eve at prayer! Angels hovered viewless in the air, 
and longed to lead the innocent pair up to glories brighter far 
than these. Satan also saw it, and, in his venomed heart, deter- 
mined to spoil this picture of Adam in his first estate. 

Second phase—We look again. A blight has come on the 
view. The flowers hang drooping and crowded by the pert and 
luxuriant thistle. The paths are laced by the tangled briar. A 
chill wind whistles through the groves and scours the fallen 
leaves in eddies along the dells. Thunder mutters in the wan 
and cloudy sky, and a vaice sounds through the woody paths—a 
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voice of wrath, and reproof, and pity. ‘ Adam, where art 
thou?” 

From the depths of the darkest thicket come the primal pair, 
cowering and shivering. The erect frankness of their innocence 
isgon2. Its open ingenuousness has faded from their brow. 
Mutual aversion and suspicious dread cover their faces. ‘* Poor 
Adam in thy second estate, where indeed art thou? Thou hast 
disobeyed the simple, easy command of thy Maker, and hast taken 
anew master to rule over thee. Canst thou hope to hide thy 
guilt and ruin in thickets and with fig leaves? and will thy self- 
excuses and mutual criminations avert the dreadful penalty ?” 
Those fig leave garments are significant of their own view of the 
matter. They are confessions of guilt; as the coats of skins, 
afterwards worn, are significant of a covering gotten by blood. 
Adam has lost his holiness. A new emotion has entered his 
bosom, condemnation of conscience. It is not shame of his 
bodily nakedness, but it is shame of his guilt, which has suggested 
his covering. Itis the same feeling as haunts every evil doer, 
aud drives all evil deeds into darkness and privacy for their doing. 
It was a feeling the more keen to Adam as it was moral to him. 
Therefore he tries to present an artificial appearance to God, and 
so to make a favorable impression, by his outward hypocrisies, 
which he could not make by his proper self. 

His example is followed to this day. The Pharisees clothed 
themselves in fig leaves, made broad and costly, and apparently 
impervious to light. They seemed, to the men of their time, 
goodly garments, and were praised and envied. See you a man 
exact in his externals, taking pride in the regularity of his re- 
ligious duties, believing himself better than others, and contem- 
plating his deeds with complacency, because he thinks they will 
effectually cover his proper self from the eyes of Him that hath 
the keys of heaven; see yousuch a man? He wears fig leaves 
and lives in a thicket; and believes that the eye of God’s holy 
law, does not see through him. This fig leaf clothing is not a 
covering but a revealing, an indication of moral state. Instead 
of concealing Adam’s guilt, it reveals it. It says that he dare 
not meet the eyeof God. He must have an interposition. Adam 
has indeed acquired now the knowledge of good and evil. The 
good he painfully remembers, the evil he now as painfully feels. 
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He is in his second state, of entire depravity, conscious of guilt, 
but with no penitential confession of blame, nor hatred of the sin, 
But while we have been making these reflections, the scene has 
changed again. 

Third Phase.—The luxuriant valleys of Eden have disappeared 
with all their nooks of quiet loveliness, and the view about us has 
put on a strange and desolate aspect. Dark, melancholy clouds 
drive across the threatening sky. The wind brings, now a swel- 
tering heat from the south, and then a chill from the north. The 
wolf, is scouring the hills, and his howl rings dolefully out for 
prey. The vulture is screaming aloft and snuffing the scent of 
death. The tiger crouches in the jungle, watching for the 
thirsty deer. You can hear the crackling of the cane-break 
under the heavy tread of the elephant, and the cry of the antelope 
in the jaws of the lion. You can see the swoop of the hawk into 
the tree-top, for the nestlings of the dove. The animals Lave 
caught the feeling of mutual hostility. 

Do you see on that hill-side a rude hut hastily erected and 
slightly put together? How the bushes have been torn up just 
around it, and a pathway made to the bubbling spring just below 
it? How wild and untamed is all about it! A small enclosure 
is built close at hand, and a few cows and sheep are nibbling near 
it. You look on the hills around, in vain for the sign of another 
habitation. No smoke curls up through the trees, no human 
voice echoes from the vallies. This is the home of the first man. 
It is not altogether unattractive, for many a flower transplanted, 
blossoms around the entrance. Here dwell Adam and Eve, 
alone in alonely world. Days and weeks pass by, and no sound 
of another human voice is heard; no human foot visits the soli- 
tary home. When Adam is laboring at a little distance, to ex- 
tract his daily bread from the reluctant earth by the sweat of his 
face, the panther and the leopard and the fox are the only faces 
which look in upon solitary Eve. The days pass and the nights 
come and go, and all the world is before them unoccupied. No 
news of revolution abroad comes to them,—no field for the exer- 
cise of the social charities at home opens before them. 

But mark them more closely. There is still a sadness upon 
their faces, when tley look off on the sunsets and talk of the 
sweet fields, now shut to their réturn. But see you not that 
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the guilty, cringing fear of their second estate has gone? Adam 
now looks towards heaven, not in bold impudence, but in contrite 
dependence. He is not the Adam you last saw. He has passed 
into his third estate. He has been created anew in Christ Jesus. 
It is, indeed, to him a dimly apprehended process of transition ; 
but his heart feels new emotions and rejoices. The tear which 
you detect in the eye of Eve has more than natural sorrow in it. 
She has indeed left her paradise and all its flowery walks—* her 
first and latest care,” to revisit it no more; but she weeps, as 
they ‘alk of the past, not for the loss of these natural delights, 
nor for the loss of anything, except it be her primitive innocence, 
and that she should be first in the transgression. These tears 
express her tenderer womanly nature. 

The question has been often asked, whether Adam and Eve 
did indeed repent? Let me, in reply, point you to the garments 
which our first parents now wear. The fig leaves are exchanged, 
you see, for coats of the skins of animals ; and you know that He 
who clothed them, was the Lord God. For, “ unto Adam also, 
and to his wife did the Lord God make coats of skins, and clothed 
them.” Is there no deep significancy in this fact? Do you sup- 
pose the species of their garments is of so much consequence in 
itself as to be mentioned in the Bible, while other items of more 
intrinsic interest are omitted? No indeed! it is mentioned, not 
for the fact itself, but for the import of the fact. It has a moral 
significance, as have all the incidents mentioned in this condensed 
history. 

Salvation from sin is dimly alluded to in the sentence of the 
serpent. Something of its plan and mode of application is 
taught in the institution of sacrifices, and more, still, of its per- 
sonal use, in the dressing of the first transgressors in the skins 
of the animals slain and offered to God as a sacrifice. 

These coats of skins, in which God clothed our first parents, 
were most instructive to themof the rightcousness of Christ, the 
Lamb of God, thus slain from the foundation of the world. 
Clothed in these skins, they had again access to God, and could 
enjoy that communion with him which their first fall had broken. 
It was all to them a significant and instructive fact. It suggested 
that there was now the righteousness of another, in which they 
could appear acceptably before God. 
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Wonder not, therefore, if the lines of rigid despair are not 
engraven upon the face of Adam. Think it not strange if you 
do hear the voice of Eve mingling cheerfully with the songs 
which twitter in the branches above their woodland hut. For 
hope has shone in upon them; and, though they know that a life 
of pain and toil is before them, yet they rejoice to know that 
they shall not live in solitude and sin forever. They will some- 
time leave these scenes of their guilt and bitter repentance, and 
rejoin the company of those angel-acquaintances, who often tarried 
in their bower at Eden, and fired their souls with descriptions of 
their own glorious, celestial home. 

We believe, therefore, that both Adam and Eve repented and 
were saved. ‘True, their faith had less of material fact to spring 
from, than our own, with the truths of six thousand years, to 
build upon. But they must have been believers, to be suitable 
channels for transmitting the revelations of God down to succeed- 
ing generations. 

But there is more affecting evidence still, to this purpose. Step 
within their rude habitation and look around on its rugged walls 
and the rustic implements of Adam's invention and manu/acture. 

But, especially, look at the infant in the arms of the mother of 
all living, and hear from her lips the strange words, ‘I have got- 
ten a man from the Lord.” It may not have struck you as re 
markable, but there is the prelude of the Advent song, in these 
words, as they stand in the original,—“I have gotten the man, 
the Lord.” It is pitiful to undeceive the rejoicing mother; 
but she is thinking that she already embraces the very promised 
Seed in her arms,—the Saviour who is to bruise the serpent’s 
head, and to crush this arch plan of the devil. And so in the 
excess of her joy at the fulfilment of the promise, she calls him 
Cain—possession. It is the first note of the joy which afterward 
took place by the manger at Bethlehem, when one of her daugh- 
ters did actually embrace the promised Seed, and rejoiced in God 
her Saviour. And though the graceless son soon showed how 
far he was from being the promised seed, yet his name tells us 
clearly of the faith of his mother, and of his father, also. 

Yes! we contemplate their homely dwelling now, with less 
regret and sympathy. They may be alone in the world, and may 
have their souls harassed at times with bitter recollections, but 
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they sorrow, not as those without hope. They can sit in their 
tent-door, at the shutting day, when their toil is completed, and 
while away the twilight in many a sweet and bitter remembrance 
of their short life of innocence in Eden. And as the lingering 
sunlight rambles up the mountain side, and “ plays in the plighted 
clouds,” they can calmly talk of their own final leaves-taking of 
the earth, when they shall go with the angels, to learn more of 
that mysterious Seed who is to destroy this stratagem of Satan, 
but whom they now so faintly apprehend. And then, as the chill 
evening compels them in, will Eve drop by the low couch of the 
sleeping Cain, still guiltless of his brother’s blood, and, with 
Adam, lift her evening prayer that God will teach her more of 
this wonderful way of escape from sin, and verify her hopes in 
his promises. Yes, God is truly worshipped in this humble hut, 
where sleep nightly, the whole world’s population. Here is 
Adam in his third estate, when hope has dispelled despair. 

Fourth phase.—Adam in his last and glorified state, we must 
yet wait our turn to see. We can now only follow him to the dark 
boundary which conceals that state, and watch his disappearance. 

His lengthy pilgrimage draws finally to its end. We should 
like to know whether his beloved and faithful Eve went before 
him into eternity, but we cannot learn. Moses is silent to our 
questioning. We only know that century follows century, until 
the years of Adam’s pilgrimage amount to nine hundred and thir- 
ty years. But at last the venerable white haired man is stretched 
upon his couch to die. His circuit has been slowly contracting, 
and less and less frequently has he visited his numerous children. 
It has been their turn io call upon him at the homestead, where 
the aged couple have lived the last five hundred years. Now, the 
heads of the goodly generations,—Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mehalaleel, 
Jared, Enoch and Methuselah —are assembled to hear the last 
counsels of their common ancestor, and to close the eyes of the 
first man! 

What a subject for the greatest of painters would be the death- 
bed of Adam. He, of the eventful life and mournful memories, 
—holy, depraved, regenerated, and now to be glorified,—giving 
his dying charge to the group of elders about his couch, them- 
selves carrying the weight of centuries upon their heads ! 

While Seth supports his head and receives the first born’s 
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blessing, the patriarch’s eyes close, his lips cease to speak, and . 
the form which was once straight and fair as the palm tree, and 
which has stood the shock of more than nine centuries, lies as 
still as when God first fashioned it from the dust of Eden. It is 
borne forth to its burial, like no other funeral of human sort. It 
is mourned by the whole human family. Itspeaks of mortality to 
every one of the race! 

Somewhere upon the plains of south-western Asia,—probably 
near where modern explorations are exhuming the relics of 
Nineveh and Babel, lies now the dust of Adam, undistinguishable 
and unknown. Its place is covered and obliterated by the detritus 
of the deluge, but it is known and watched by Him—that prom- 
ised seed, who will by and by wake the occupant from his long 
sloep, and call the again united soul and body to be judged at 
the head of his countless posterity. Then shall the first promise 
have its last and richest fulfilment; not only to Adam, but to all 
who shall be clothed in the garment of righteousness which God 
has made for sinful man. Then shall the seed of the woman 
bruise the serpent’s head. 

To that first man we all bear an equal relationship, not only in 
the flesh, but in sin. But do we all stand related to him in his 
new birth and his spiritual life ? 

Ye sons and daughters of Adam! you have sinned and fell 
with him! have you also believed with him, so that you can 
stand with him on Mount Zion, when your sons may be musing 
over your grave? This is the great question, to awaken which, 
this slight sketch has been attempted. If it lead you to. think 
upon it the present aim will be accomplished. 


IMAGINARY EVILS. 


LET to-morrow take care of to-morrow ; 
Short and dark as our life may appear, 

We may make it still darker by sorrow— 
St:ll shorter by folly and fear. 

Half our troubles are half our invention, 
And often from blessings conferred 

Have we shrunk, in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred ! 
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BY GENEVA. 


Here they all lie! Precious records of the happy past! How 
busy memory is this morning, as my eyes rest on each carefully 
sealed letter! Some of them look heavy and strangely forbid- 
ding; others tell only of some disagreeable business, and from 
them I turn hastily away. ‘There are a great many ina faint, deli- 
cate hand. Dear, sweet Lillie May! Her home is far away now, 
where the palm branches wave, and strange sights and sounds 
greet her ears. And in the great work God has given her to do, 
perchance she has no thought of one who here this morning sends 
to that ‘* Indian nest” an earnest, prayerful blessing. Here are 
“lots” of missives from “ the girls.” Records of school life! 
Friendships which have faded in forgetfulness, or that the angels 
have sealed in heaven. 

There is the firm, bold, handsome writing of my father, min- 
gled with the swect, womanly letters of her who made my life so 
beautiful — my precious mother. Ah, those letters! 1 have laid 
my weary head oftimes upon the dear, dear names written there- 
in, as though that might bring a nearness to those so well beloved 
—a return of that love so lavished upon their cherished child. 

Here are souvenirs of the “age of romance,’ when I first 
learned the sweet story which has been told over and over again, 
without losing any of its magic power. Long, long ago! when I 
did not dream that ‘“ dear Chailie,” with his dark, clustering 
curls, bright eyes, and light footsteps, and the willful, wayward, 
yet loving child-wife, would ever giow grave and quiet. With 
the gray hair, telling of “ many years,’ — Earth and its sorrows, 
and joys, so dimly seen, and cur heavenly home so near, in all its 
sweet beauty! But here in this little ebony box, which bears yet 
its perfume of sandal wood, just as when the dear giver sent it to 
me “ full of kisses,’-—here, in this little box, are the precious 
keepsakes — the carefully cherished letters of my first correspcn- 
dent — my dear sailor brother. 

Ah! the gay, merry playfellow of my childish years! My pet 
ted, idolized brother! who could not bear the restraints of tke 
student life our elder brother had chosen; whose brave, high 
spirit, thirsted for adventure and excitement. Ah! doInot re- 
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member well that silent breakfast. How our noble father’s brow 
wore a deep, quiet sorrow. How my gentle mother tried to pass 
Harry’s cup, but her hand trembled, and, setting it down, she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept as we had never seen 
her weep before. Then how Herbert tried, in his manly way, to 
comfort her, whispering something which made her tears flow less 
bitterly ; and my own feelings of relief to think that he would be 
left, almost mastering my wild grief. 

My darling, noble brother! I can see him now as he impetu- 
ously pushed back his ehair from the table, and standing by our 
mother, he laid his hand caressingly upon her head, while she 
leaned on Herbert’s breast. ‘ Say you are willing, mother dear; 
or I'll never, never go!’’ How brave and beautiful he looked! I 
was so proud of him, then—it seemed a sin, indeed, to chain 
such a spirit to the fixed rules of home life. His eye spark'ed 
with the fire of enthusiasm — his head thrown proudly back. Yet 
Isaw the trembling lip —the heaving breast, and marked the 
quick, hurried tones of his voice. “I am willing! But oh my 
son! my son! | am your mother!’’ Harry flung himself {down at 
her feet, then, and laid his head upon her knee, just as he used to 
when a little child. He wept then asI thought he never could 
weep — my laughter-loving brother. It had the effect of calming 
our mother’s grief, though. She softly put back the dark, curling 
hair from Harry’s forehead, and looking long and searchingly 
into his dear face, she kissed him passionately, once. It was a 
very peculiar kiss. 1 knew then, that she had given him up. 

**T don’t know but we ‘ll have to send Nellie with him,” said 
my father, trying to smile, and pausing in his excited walk up 
and down the breakfast-room. ‘ They are too much alike to be 
apart. What say, pussie, to my cutting off these curls, and get- 
ting you, too, a midshipman’s cap?” I was nestling close by 
his side. ‘ Oh papa,” I exclaimed, “ I never, never could leave 
you and mamma, and Herbert, much as I love darling Harry. 
shall stay to take care of you!’ “My precious child! who 
knows but you may be the comfort of my old age ?”’ 

The “ Albion” was a noble vessel. The commander and offi- 
cers men of honor, truth and bravery. She was “all ready,” and 
this was Harry’s last interview with the loved of home. Papa 
and Herbert went with him to the ship while I stayed to “ comfort 
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mamma.” Three years the dear wanderer would be absent, and 
then — oh, that was to be a joyful meeting ! 

We had a great many letters —“ just like Harry!” Thril- 
ling accounts of the dangers of the deep, which made me exalt 
my hero to the highest pinnacle of greatness. Brilliant descrip- 
tions of scenes and sights abroad — words of love to all —and 
plenty of “ fun and nonsense for Nellie.” There was an under 
current of earnestness running through them all, and I could see 
how Harry was longing to distinguish himself by deeds of bravery. 
He had a noble ambition and strove to merit the unqualified ap- 
proval of his officers. Then there came gifts to the beloved at 
home. Little tokens of remembrance from foreign lands, careful- 
ly kept until a fitting opportunity to send them to our dear, hon- 
ored father and idolized mother, or the brother whom we both 
loved and reverenced. But somehow, my gifts — my letters 
were different from all. It was “ sister Nellie,’ who had shared 
in his wild sports and daring adventures ; sister Nellie, who had 
joyed in his mirth, and wept over his griefs, childish though they 
were — at that time we thought them very great. And in later 
years, it was ** Dear Nellie, to whom all his plans and hopes were 
confided.” We understood each other. Oh, there is a world of 
meaning in those little words. 

After a while, there was a new bond of union between us, for 
Harry — my brave, bright, noble brother, became a child of God. 
He never rested until I could say that even here, we two had but 
one interest. There it is now— that precious, pleading letter. 
How I carried it next my heart—how many tears were shed 
over its sweet words of love. 

“ Good news, Nellie, love ;” said papa, helping me down from 
the back of Romeo, Harry’s favorite horse. ‘ What is it, papa? 
something from the Albion?” “ Yes, yes; you may sitg ‘ Home- 
ward Bound,’ now, with a good will.” With one spring I was in 
the house, waiting, how impatiently, for papa to follow. He drew 
me down upon his knee, while he read me a long letter from the 
commander of the Albion. It was all in praise of Harry. There 
had been a terrible encounter with a pirate vessel, and Harry had 
been so brave. He had “ shown a courage and fortitude far be- 
yond his years.”” How my heart thrilled when papa read these 
words. I knew then, by the kindling of my father’s eye, how 
much that boy had filled his heart — our noble young sailor! 
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3ut Harry had been wounded, and was not then able to write, 
‘¢ Why, you need not cry, pussie,” said Herbert ; “ that is part of 
the glory.” How busy we were after that! Everything that 
was in the house and out had a reference to Harry’s comfort or 
pleasure. Herbert laughingly said that he was no longer noticed 
at all, and threatened to do something dreadful if we persisted in 
so forgetting him. 

It was blessed to see the love-light in dear mamma’s eyes, as she 
gently moved about the house, thinking all the while of her dear 
wanderer coming back to the home-nest. “ Harry is coming,” 
that was the cry from morn to night. Romeo had a new saddle 
and bridle; Brutus, the great Newfoundland, must have a new 
collar. There were Harry’s flowers to care for, his old moss- 
grown seat in the garden, under the great elms, to be put in re- 
pair ; his books to be re-arranged ; his room to be made beauti- 
ful, (which I insisted on doing all myself,) and a thousand things 
besides. Papa brought home a beautiful painting of the encoun- 
ter of the Albion with the pirates; drawn from a-“ sketch” Harry 
had made and sent in his last letter. The Jetter I would not part 
with a moment, because it was the last — the last! for Harry was 
coming home. 

We hung the painting over the mantle in the “ young sailor’s” 
room, and every day mamma gathered a bouquet of fresh flowers 
to place upon his table. All was ready, for we did not know 
when the dearly loved — the long looked-for should come. 

Our watching and waiting were over. When I awoke to con- 
sciousness dear Herbert told me all the sad story. There had 
been a fierce, wild storm ; I could remember that. One of those 
terrible tempests that rage around the cliffs of Devonshire. The 
Albion was coming in. She struggled nobly with the fierce ele- 
ments, and seemed almost to know how precious was her freight. 
But He whose voice alone can calm the tempest’s fury, spake not 
to the winds and waves that terrible night. 

Just in sight of home, the noble ship went down. There were 
strong boats and they were quickly filled with their anxious, 
weary officers and crew. But the sea ran high. It was almost 
impossible for any vessel to live in such a storm. The shore was 
lined with strong, brave-hearted men, willing all of them to peril 
their lives in aid of their suffering fellows. There was one man 
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thrown upon the rocks with such violence that life was supposed 
to be extinct. He had been carried to our own home. It was 
the young commander, Sir Edward Montague. But three of the 
boats reached the shore. Our dear, dear sailor boy was not in 
any of them. He had staid by the Albion until the last, and 
when compelled to abandon her, he was seen to enter a boat al- 
ready too much crowded for safety —that boat was never seen 
again. But the waves gave back our treasure. Oh, there were 
sounds of bitter weeping among those noble men who had “ borne 
him company” on that fearful night, when we laid our bright, 
brave darling down to sleep beneath those same old elms that wit- 
nessed our childish sports. Sir Edward recovered. It was he 
who tried to bring consolation to the stricken hearts of the sor- 
rowing father and mother — the dearly-loved elder brother. It 
was he who sustained my fainting form, as we set the solemn seal 
of our last kiss upon that fair young face, the high brow and clus- 
tering curls of dear Harry. It was he who taught my rebellious 
heart to say “ Thy will be done.” Heit is who for many years 
has been my counsellor and best earthly friend. Yes; I have 
been so blessed! Yet, God forgive me if I do wrong to-day, while 
I weep over this little ebony box of Harry’s letters! 

‘‘ Homeward Bound!” These were the last words he wrote. 
Home, indeed! why should I weep that so soon, to him, the 
blessed harbor of heaven was opened wide—his young barque 
resting in the haven of peace. Thither will our Father bring us 
all at last; and until then, this little box of time-worn letters 
shall teach me many a lesson of sweet submission — patient wait- 
ing for that time when the loved, the lost, the longed-for, shall be 
re-united in Christ’s own kingdom, where we shall no longer be 
tossed on the “ rough, restless tide” of life, but safely anchored 
at Home, sweet home! 
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INFLUENCE. 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 






How vast its powers may be; 





Nor what results enfolded dwell 


Within it silently. 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN CURRENT LITERATURE 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF STYLE AND SENTIMENT IN 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 


BY REV. JONATHAN CLEMENT, D.- D. 


THERE is a flippancy in many of our popular writers which 
sometimes trifles with weighty matters, and which is at variance 
with that severe simplicity of taste which we always love to see. 
Examples of this may be found almost anywhere. We select a 
few from a book that has been somewhat circulated of late, which 
is addressed to the youth of our country, and contains much coun- 
sel which may well be regarded by those addressed. It is dedi- 
cated to a clergyman of great eminence and excellence, but 
whose faults are of a similar kind, and too much imitated. 
Speaking of the disposition in young men to put off religion 
and enjoy the world, the author says; “ This results, very much, 
from the kind of preaching you have always listened to. You 
have been taught that human life is a humbug, that these things 
which so greatly delight you, are vain and sinful, that your great 
business in this world is to be saved, and that you are to be saved 
only by learning to despise things that you love and to love things 
which you despise. You think that this is unnatural and 
irrational. I think it is myself.” Again he says; “a man’s 
bearing wins ten superior women, where his boots and brains 
wins one.” Again, “a trade has taken some men by the shoul- 
ders and shaken their humanity out of them. It has so warped 
the natures of others that they might be wet down and set in the 
sun to dry a thousand times without being warped back again.” 

Speaking of office seekers, he says; ‘ Whether it rained por- 
ridge or potatoes, paving stones or pearls, their dish was always 
out.” Addressing the young man on the claims that society has 
upon him, he says; “ You ask me what society would have of 
you? anything that you possess which has value in society. Can 
you act in acharade? can you dance? can you play whist? 
and are you willing to assist those to a pleasant evening who are 
not able to stand through a party ?”’ O. some women who are in 
love with dress, he says; ‘“ They use it as a means of splitting 
grief into vulgar fractions, and are led out from great bereav- 
ments into the ¢ nsolations of vanity by the hands of numerators 
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and denominators.” He accounts in an uncomplimentary way 


for the fact that more women than men become pious; “ It is 
because the female mind has to undergo comparatively a small 
revolution, to become religious. I suppose it is very rare that 
those who are denominated strong minded women become re- 
ligious.”’ 

The fault of this style of writing, consists mainly in running 
into extravagances, in order to avoid being tame; straining after 
oddities, startling with uncouth expressions. To be smart, 
something must be said that is out of the common usage. The 
reader must be continually surprised by turns of language never 
thought of before. While attention is roused, nature is out- 
raged. While sophomores clap, scn‘ors hang their heads. Car- 
lyle has genius, and learning, and truth enough to give de 
plorable currency to those arts and airs in composition which 
make the vulgar stare and the judicious weep. ‘ The two eggs, 
thou hast tothy breakfast, might they not have been hatched into 
chickens and filled the whole world with poultry !” What vast sug. 
gestive meaning in these few words! and yet how dangerous the 
imitation of such style by those who have not the requisite genius ! 

The effects of productions of this sort are often very great but 
they are ephemeral, and attended by reaction which ultimately 
undoes all the good they seem at first todo. While they have 
their day, they serve to corrupt the taste and to pervert the sen- 
timent of thosuands. 

The art of interesting deeply and permanently the general 
mind, and of fostering at the same time a correct taste, belongs 
to very few. One of these was Addison. We need such a man, 
now. Irving does indeed furnish us with a rich example, but he 
has never made it his object to pour such a flood of ridicule as 
the Spectator does on literary extravagance. So far is the public 
taste already corrupted, that, as Tuckerman says, to a majority of 
readers, the Spectator is a tame book. ‘ They miss in its pages 
the rapid succession of incidents, the melo-dramatic display, and 
the rhetorical vivacity, which distinguish modern fiction and 
criticism. But it is in this very direction that popular taste is at 
fault; the overaction, the moral fever and restlessness of the 
times, have infected writers as well as readers. Both are disatis. 
fied with the natural and the genuine, and have recourse to arti- 
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ficial stimu'ants and conventional expedients ; and these are as 
certain to react unfavorably in habits of thought and in author- 
ship as in scientific and practical affairs. It is to this tendency 
to conform the art of writing to the standard of a locomotive and 
experimental age that we ascribe the tricks of pen-craft so much 
in vogue.” 

As that landscape painting is to be condemned, which attempts 
to go beyond truth, however it may be the rage of a day, so is it 
with literature; and we may find specimens in both, to which 
we may apply the language of Carlyle with quite as much pro- 
priety as it is applied by himself, “it is enough to make angels 
weep, and asses, too.” 

We are reluctant to complain when we read an author who 
aims at good moral results and widely influences the community, 
on the ground of sad deficiency in taste. But when we feel that 
his influence is owing, in a great degree to this very deficiency, 
that it must be transient, and on the road to oblivion be overwhel- 
med with ridicule in which morality must suffer, we pause and 
enter our protest. 


It is true that inventive genius does deal in novel and striking 
uses of language, but then it is always in its brightest exhibitions 
faithful to nature. “ The more originai a man’s thought is, the 
more direct is its utterance. Geunine feeling seeks the most sim- 


ple expression. Just in proportion as what is said comes from the 
individual’s own mind and heart, is his manner of saying it, natur- 
al. In confirmation of this, we might refer to all the admired pro- 
ductions of antiquity. Contemporaneous works, full of strango 
conceits, may have attracted more attention at the time, but where 
are they now? Nature has put them off and retained only her 
own proper dress. Nor has this dress ever appeared more attrac 
tive than in the modern example of Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan 
employs as many original turns of expression as can be found in 
any author, but unperverted humanity owns them all. Franklin 
wrote several pieces, both in prose and poetry, that have upon 
them the genuine marks of originality, but so simple in style as to 
warrant the playful threat of Sydney Smith to his daughter, “I 
will disinherit you, if you do not admire everything written by 
Franklin.” The famous eulogy on Washington, first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of -his countrymen, makes its ap- 
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peal to the learned and the unlearned alike, and that in all lands 
and for all time. How would its glory depart, if it should be 
rendered into the manner of some of the most lauded writers of 
the present day! Perhaps it would read somewhat in this way ; 
“The unparalleled leader of our revolution, did battle like a 
furious Hector, stretched his wizard wand over a distracted peo- 
ple and hushed them into quiet, and elbowed his way into the 
deepest affections of the whole country.” 

It cannot be doubted that an unnatural style of writing easily 
connects itself with the habit of ¢trifing with serious things. 
Thus, in the book from which some examples have been taken to 
illustrate extravagance in style, the author is so anxious to show 
young men the importance of depending on themselves, that he 


comes out against the Education Society, on the assumption that 


it interferes with such self-dependence. His objections go just 
far enough to prove the necessity of guarding the society against 
abuses, but not to destroy the conviction almost universal in the 
churches, that it has done great service to Christianity. There 
is a carelessness, to say the least, in adding publicity to an opin- 
ion on this point, that is much more grateful to anti-evangelical 
feeling than to that which is according to Godliness. The author 
also appears to favor those amusements that have ever been re- 
garded as adverse to the prosperity of Zion, and in this we fear 
that he is in harmony with a wide-spread feeling in the commu- 
nity. We have read of one place where religious meetings are 
quite early in the evening, in order to give the atiendants oppor- 
tunity to go to the theatre, and we know of many places where 
there is an attempt to reconcile fast driving, and dancing, and 
card playing, with a reputable Christian profession. We may 
freely admit that there are things which professed Christians do 
that are even worse than these, and yet we contend that these are 
a part of the vain conversation from which the consistent disciple 
of Jesus is redeemed, and why should the truly devout, heartily 
engaged in the great religious movements of our times, have any 
relish for such frivolities ? 

With sorrow we express our conviction that the extravagance 
of style, which is to be found in many of the most popular 
writings of the day, contributes not a little to what is dangerous 
in sentiment, More license is allowed to poetry, but even in this 
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the fine frenzy” has method in it, which is transgressed in the 
verse of no ordinary post. A passionate lover is assuring his 
lady that a certain inheritance is secured to her, and this is the 
language employed to give the assurance : 


= As easy pluck 


The golden stars from heaven’s embroidered stole, 
To pin them on the gray side of this earth 
As make you poor again.” 


We know indeed that the vilest things may be written in lan. 
guage, which in a literary sense may be called chaste ; but yet 
those writers who abound in such hyperbolical descriptions as the 
above specimen, are often betrayed into inconsistencies and some- 
times into graver faults, mainly through the influence of a per- 
verted taste. We think better of the heart of the writer from 
whom we first quoted, than to believe he seriously intended all 
that the language cited imports. Does he really mean to make so 
light of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, as he seems to do, when 
he tells the young man that he has been unfortunately taught, 
that to be saved he must despise what he once loved, and loved 
what he once despised, and when he says that the female mind 
requires but a small revolution to become religious? Is nota 
part of this seeming irreverence towards te Gospel to be 
ascribed to fault of style? Js this the style in which Christ 
and his apostles speak of the new life? Is it not very nearly 
the same language here imputed to preachers, as irrational, 
which was in fact used by the inspired apostle? If any man be 
in Christ he is a new creature, old things are passed away, 
behold, all things are become new? Do not the Scriptures 
teach that to cease from the service of Satan and serve God, is a 
great change, both in male and female, and to live the life of a 
Christian, demands of every one to watch and be sober? Do they 
not declare almost the very thing which this writer condemns, not 
without an air of levity, and which others, less humane, treat with 
bitter scorn, that the great business in this world is to be saved. 

If the young are told that it isa small matter to be born again, 
at least, in some circumstances, and that with the new life they 
may have also the keenest worldly enjoyments as the world 
counts them, will they not either cling to false hopes or what is 
more likely, disregard both the form and spirit of vital religion? 
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The stern doctrines of the Cross, which are very little relished 
now by large portions of the people, are the very truths that take 
the strongest hold of the human heart. Our pious fathers under- 
stood them well and guarded them well against perversion. They 
truly described the kind of life to which they lead. They placed 
rational enjoyment on its only foundation by admitting no com- 
promise with sensual pleasures. They taught, as the unerring 
word teaches, that wisdom’s ways are the true pleasantness, that 
her paths are substantial peace, and that no joy can be compared 
with that of serving and pleasing the Lord. Should not the 
young now be urged to the same conclusion as solemnly drawn 
from the same source ? 

We desire to be candid ; we commend the elasticity and earn- 
estness and kindly spirit of much that is written amidst the faults 
which have come under review. But while the Spirit of the 
Lord is abroad in the churches and reaching in unwonted measure, 
the young, as well as those of advanced age, and in every con- 
dition ; and while the earnest prayer is increasing that his spirit 
may more and more prevail, until it banish all error and wrong 
from the community—surely this is no time to point the young to 
inferior pleasures or to flatter them with false hopes. Let them 
rather be persuaded through every channel by which they can be 
influenced, that to fear God and keep his commandments, is the 
way to the highest happiness of earth, as well as to the infinite 
joys of heaven. 


—— eee —— 


THE FORGERY. 
BY VIOLA MAY. 


WALKING a few evenings since in an ancient burial place, in 
company with an elderly friend, we came upon a new-made 
grave. The turf lay lightly upon the fresh gravel, while the bent 
grass, bearing the print of footsteps, told that a fellow-mortal 
had just been borne there to his last resting place. Close beside 
this grave was another half sunk in the ground, and overgrown 
with tall grass, through which a single rose-bush, planted by the 
hand of affection, was peeping. Seating ourselves by these 
mounds, my friend dropped a silent tear in memory of the de- 
parted. “The fate of these sleepers is a sad story,” she remark 
ed; and at my request she related it to me. It was just at the 
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close of a quict autumn day — the season and the hour were im. 
pressive. As I listened there to that life picture, so faithfully de- 
lineated, so vivid an impression did it make upon my mind, and 
so forcibly did it illustrate the downward steps of crime, and its 
tffects in overshadowing with the dark forms of sorrow, many a 
home and heart about us, I could hardly refrain from repeating 
it. 


The little village of M , nestling away in a wood-embower- 
ed vale, with its simple churches ; the little grocery, kept by dea- 


con A. , and the more extensive establishment of Esq. 8 . 


where to groceries, were added an assortment of prints, crockery, 


and so forth, together with its neat school-house, tasteful cottag- 
es, and rural grounds, had ever been a pleasant spot. But with- 
in a few years, several workshops had sprung up, giving to the 
little village an appearance of thrift and enterprise which kept the 
life-current from stagnating, with not enough of prosperity to en- 
gender the vices incident to a crowded population. 

It was evening in mid-winter. Very quiet seemed the little 
village, as it slept, almost buried as it were, beneath the mantle 
of snow that enshrouded it. Borne upon the first breeze of morn- 
ing, was a single whisper; round and round it circled, till, gath- 
ering force from each succeeding echo, it burst with a fearful 
force, almost stunning the hearts of the villagers with its dark 
import. Allan Gray, a respected citizen, and substantial man in 
the business community, had been detected in the crime of forgery, 
and fled from his native village. Stern men echoed with white lips, 
the startling intelligence. By the perfidy of this base man they 
had lost their all. Bitter was the thought of the hard-carned fruits 
of the years of toil lost in a single day. Want stared them in the 
face. ‘The cries of their little ones for bread rang in their ears. 
Nor did the villagers of M alone, embrace the victims of Allan 
Gray’s treachery. Men who counted their gains by thousands, 
and whose hearts had grown avaricious with their increasing 
stores, felt their losses too heavy to be borne. Justice was clam- 
orous for its victim. They sought the guilty man, but the same 
cunning which had enabled him so long successfully to carry out 
his wicked purposes, enabled him to elude his pursuers. There were 
others upon whose hearts that whisper fell with crushing weight. 

Allan Gray had a name among tlfe people of God. His hand 
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had given liberally in the support of every good cause. His 
voice had been heard in the place of prayer, and from his lips had 
dropped the words of exhortation. By his fair profession and ap- 
parent goodness he had won that confidence which his personal 
demeanor, the restless, averted eye, and cringing gait, betokening 
a capability for deeds other than noble and true, tended to de- 
stroy. Those with whom he had been as a brother, fondly hoped 
that in an evil moment of temptation he had fallen. But with the 
disclosures of a single day this hope had vanished. 

Let us pause here a moment, and retrace the steps of Allan 
Gray, in his career of crime. He sits alone in his library. Al- 
ready the village clock has tolled the hou* of midnight, but he 
heeds it not. Rising from his writing desk, he draws the curtain 
more closely, places his hand upon the door to make sure that it 
is fast, though he can but remember that his own hand turned the 
key. Seating himself again, he grasps the pen nervously, dash- 
es off a few lines and compares them with the paper before him. 
The deed is done —we read it in the almost demon-like gleam 
of satisfaction lighting up the countenance. Was this the begin- 
ning of Allan Gray’s career in crime? Ah no; away in the se- 
eret chambers of his soul, where no eye but that of the Omnis- 
cient penetrateth, was a single thought born and nurtured by the 
love of gain, till it had developed itself in the deed just committed. 
Allan Gray was a selfish man. The desire of wealth, and through 
that, popular favor, had gotten possession of his soul. It was to 
gratify these passions that he had committed the base and wicked 
act of forgery. As he gathered up his unsuccessful imitations and 
consigned them to the flames, watching their consuming, lest there 
might be some tell-tale of his guilt, he resolved that this should 
be his first and last act of crime. Buta temptation once yielded 
to, weakens the power of resistance. Again and again he yield- 
ed, till with scarce a check, save the fear of exposure, he rushed 
onward in his dark career, tili his business affairs reached a crisis 
where he could no longer avert the exposure of his guilt. A com- 
munity sorrowed over wrongs inflicted by one in whom they had 
trusted. A church mourned a brother fallen ; the home-circle of 
which he had been the pride, felt that a dark shadow had crossed 
its threshold. But there was one heart, the bitterness of whose 
grief may not be spoken. It had wakened from a life-dream of 
happiness, to see the soul it had ever believed so good and true, 
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full of all wickedness — to feel itself deserted by the strong spirit 
it had leaned upon so confidingly. 

In the words of my compamion, “ I canremember of a bright 
New Year ushered in by a joyous bridal. There was a gathering 
in the old family mansion. The tables groaned with the good 
things with which farmer C *s generosity graced the occasion, 
Happiness ruled the hour. In the midst of that joyous throng, 
Clara C stood before the altar and united her destiny with that 
of Allan Gray. They waved the evergreen over that brow destined 
so soon to wear evermore a cyprees wreath. Clara C was 
lovely in her person, lovely in her life. How rich a prize was 
that pure, trusting heart, so freely given. It stirs my spirit now, 
that so fair a flower should have been plucked by so base a hand, 
Sheltered in the bosom of a pleasant home, watched over by fond 
parents, surrounded by a circle of loving brothers and sisters, the 
years ofher life had glided smoothly. To use her own expres- 
sion, ** She had ever keen happy in her own home, and now, in the 
bosom of another home — one provided by her heart’s chosen com- 
panion, she was happy still.” 

A brief year passed, and a little one nestled on her heart. Her 
cup of happiness seemed full to overflowing ; but alas! almost ere 
it had been tasted, the chalice was dashed from her lips, and by 
him who two short years before, had promised to be ever her pro- 
tector. Allan Gray had not sought Clara C for her lovely 
qualities of heart and mind. He had not sought her as a refining 
influence upon his own character, a star in his home, a jewel upon 
his brow, but for her gold. And he had fully wrought out now 
his base purposes. Robbed at once of her heart’s confidence and 
stripped of her worldly possessions, her parent’s home received her 
again. We stop not here to note the secret grief which such a 
step must occasion to a proud and sensitive spirit. Farmer C—— 
suffered reverses of fortune till his wealth had all taken to itself 
wings. Disheartened he sunk under the burden of his misfor- 
tunes, and within a few brief weeks, Clara C had seen the 
grave close over father and mother. 

** Once,” said my companion, “I stood with her as I now stand 
with you, in the place of the dead; I was an orphan, and as | 
breathed into her sympathizing ear my many sorrows, she re- 
marked, ‘ How different in life has been our lot! you are young 
in years but old in care and sorrow, while I have never known 4 
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real grief. Better days are in store for you, my friend, while my 
trials may be yet in reserve.” How little did she dream how tru- 
ly prophetic were her words. And how quickly would have been 
checked the murmuring thought could I have known that for my 
best loved friend there were in reserve sorrows past the bitter- 
ness of death, 

“But so it was. To desertion and bereavement was now added 
the bitterness of poverty. Oh, the sickening sensation which 
comes over the soul, when it feels that it must work or die, and 
all to preserve a poor life, almost too wretched to be borne. 

In the beginning of affliction, ere yet our own hearts have fully 
realized the extent of its bitterness, friends are ever ready to ten- 
der their kindliest sympathies. These are beautiful and consol- 
ing while they last, but they too often give place to indifference 
and neglect, or uncharitable censure. So it was with the wife of 
Allan Gray. She had shared his prosperity, and she must now 
bear a part in his disgrace. Allan Gray had not only broken the 
heart and blighted the prospects of a confiding woman, but had 
disgraced his family in the eyes of the world. Borne down by 
depressing poverty, Mrs. Gray labored to gain a daily subsistence 
for herself and little one. Thus she toiled, till exhausted by 
grief and care, she sunk into the grave. But her life so lovely 
and promising in its spring-time, its noon so darkened and ob- 
scured, was peaceful at its close. Under the chastening and re- 


fining influence of trial, she had long been ripening for immortal 
glories. 


The snows of many winters had whitened the grave of the de- 
serted wife; the rose had blossomed and faded there, and. now 
again the autumnal winds were breathing a requiem in the branch- 
es of the drooping willow which overshadowed it. A traveller 
worn and weary slowly makes his way through the village of 
M . His garments were soiled and torn, but more sadly 
marred was the squallid face and form, with the dark lines of 
passion and guilt. The little children shrunk away from the 
frightful object ; women closed and barred their doors lest he 
should enter ; men paused in their workshops to gaze at the sad 
wreck of a human being. The wretched man heeds them not; 
he has long been a wanderer, and outcast from society, and he 
listlessly pursues his way. Suddenly a strange feeling comes 
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over him. He feels to himself like one awaking from a dream, 
In his wanderings he has passed through new and strange places, 
but feels that he never before experienced a sensation like that 
which possesses him now. Something which he cannot explain, 
carries him irresistibly back to the past, awaking early memories, 
Faint with fasting, he unlatches a little gate and treads the gravel 
walk. He looks about him, and with a single glance takes in the 
whole scene. The dark years of guilt are for a moment obliterat 
ed, and Allan Gray stands an innocent man before his own dwell- 
ing, upon the very spot his feet have pressed before. Almost un- 
consciously he touches the bell, but ere its summons can be an- 
swered, overcome with fatigue and the tumult of feeling, he sinks 
exhausted upon the step. Strong arms bear him to a couch be- 
neath the very roof whose walls could they speak, might reveal his 
deeds of guilt. Benevolent hearts minister to his wants, but he 
knows it not. All through the silent watches of that dreary night 
he raved in a wild delirium, but with the morning’s dawn reason 
returned, and with it the memory of the last night’s revealings. 

A manly form watched by the side of the sufferer. For a time 
the wretched man regarded his countenance intently. Breaking 
the silence, he muttered, ‘“‘ Young man, your face isa magic stone 
in which I have been reading the past. I know not why it is, but 
it has carried me back to the time when, for a brief season, an an- 
gel walked by my side and a little prattler nestled upon my knee, 
lisping the name of father, but I was unworthy of the name. I 
am a wretched, guilty thing, and my lamp of life is going out in 
thick darkness. 1 feel that Iam dying. Go call the man of God 
that he may offer one petition for me before I go hence.” The 
aged minister came, and to the little circle which gathered sadly 
about that bed of death, the wanderer related his history, and 
poured out from an overburdened soul the confessions of a guilty 
conscience. When, he bad finished, Edward Gray, (for he it was 
beneath whose roof the wanderer had found shelter) embraced 
him, exclaiming, “ I am your own son, the very same who lisped in 
your ear the name of father, and now again would call you by that 
endearing name.” 

‘*¢Qh, my son,’ murmured the dying man, embracing him fora 
moment, then putting him from him with the exclamation, “ 1 am 
not worthy that you should call me father. But where is your 
angel mother ?” 
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“ She sleeps in yonder church-yard, and but for her teachings I 
might reproach you as the author of her untimely death. She 
taught me to respect you as my father, and to cherish your mem- 
ory as she had done. She loved you through all, and daily she 
pleaded for you at the throne of grace. With your name upon 
her lips she breathed out her spirit.” A chord was touched in 
the heart of the outcast, which had not vibrated for years. Tears 
flowed freely, and the lips long used to take the name of God in 
mockery, breathed a prayer — may we not fondly hope the tear 
and prayer of penitence, in answer to petitions long had in remem- 
brance ? 

The man of God was there, with silver hair and form slightly 
bowed with age, but there breatyed in his presence, the same 
earnest, humble spirit, as when in days past Allan Gray had lis- 
tened to his words of Christian hope and counsel. They bowed 
the knee, and on the wings of prayer. the spirit took its upward 
flight. Last eve we laid the body here, where side by side sleeps 
the deserted wife, the meek and suffering woman, and the man 
whose life was stained with deeds of guilt, to await in the day of 


retribution, the decision of Him who ever judgeth righteously. 


—— - e+e 


A SURVIVOR OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA. 


BY META LANDER. 


“Tue Central America is lost, and hundreds have gone down 
with her into the depths of the sea.” Who will forget the thrill of 
horror that this announcement occasioned ? And when the news 
came that one and another, and another had been picked up, many 
hearts beat quicker, and many voices died out in essaying to ask 
the question, “ Is my brother, is my child, is my husband, among 
the saved ?” For the steamer was bringing some six hundred 
passengers to their eastern homes. 

Not long since, while making a visit in a pleasant town in good 
old Connecticut, I met with one of the few survivors of that ter- 
rible catastrophe. It was a lady of about thirty, of an interesting 
countenance and pleasing manners. But why did that dark 
shadow rest upon her face? Was it caused by the remembrance 
of those hours of untold suspense and agony? Alas! her deep 
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mourning apparel spoke of that peculiar sorrow which only death 
can bring. The companion of her youth was among the wrecked, 

With painful sympathy I sat beside her and asked for her sad 
story, which I will attempt to relate. 

After a long absence, she, with her husband and two little chil. 
dren, were returning home from California. For the greater part 
of their voyage, the weather had been propitious, but on their way 
from Havana to New York, the elements turned fiercely against 
them. Suddenly their bright anticipations were clouded by the 
ery of appalling danger. Ghastly death looked them in the face, 
and there seemed no escape. 

What pen can describe the scene? “ All that a man hath will 
he give for his life,” and in that desperate struggle with death, 
that for which they had so laboriously toiled, perhaps for years, 
and to protect which they would not have scrupled to shed their 
blood, was now spurned as utterly worthless. The choicest trea- 
sures were left unheeded, belts of gold dust were flung aside, and 
life-preservers, a thousand-fold outweighing them in value, were 
fastened instead, around them. 


Some Judases there were, however, who went about loading 
themselves with cast off spoils, and then went to the bottom with 
their booty. One woman, most considerately collected her large 


stock of jewelry and fastened it about her; and it was saved with 
her. 


Another received from her husband all that he had, a check for 
several thousand dollars. He was a genuine husband, thus, 
thoughtfully, in the hour of danger, to ensure her against poverty. 
He was lost, but by his kind consideration she was placed above 
penury. 

The young widow whom I saw, with a mother’s heart, put some 
crackers in her pocket for her children. Thiswas all the provision 
she made. 

The flag had drooped at half mast and signal guns had been 
booming over the sea. At length a brig comes in sight and bears 
gallantly towards them. The boats are lowered, and to the 
honor of the male passengers be it proclaimed, that with hardly 
an exception, only women and children were let down into them. 
When we consider that there were hundreds of men looking on, 
almost all of them armed with revolvers, who could easily have 
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taken forcible possession of the boats, we cannot restrain our ad- 
miration at their truly gallant heroism. The one of whom I write, 
with her clinging children, was among the number consigned to 
the boats. The last sight that she caught of her husband, was as 
he stood upon the deck of the ill-fated vessel, anxiously watching 
the little craft that contained his heart’s treasures, and fearfully 
uncertain whether they should ever meet again. But he was a 
Christian, and even in that hour of gloom, he could trustingly 
commend himself and his family to a merciful Father’s care. 

The brig lay a mile from them, and night soon wrapping every 
thing in darkness, the boat did not return again for passengers. All 
that they had carried, were taken on board, where their situation 
was made as comfortable as their forlorn circumstances would 
allow. At any rate, they had reason to chant a thanksgiving 
psalm that they had been saved from a frightful death. Fora 
time they were necessarily kept on short rations as provisions 
seemed failing. And though scantily supplied with clothing, and 
without covering for their heads, they were obliged to remain on 
deck exposed to wind and weather. 

Que day a vessel passed them near enough to be hailed. The 
news given by the captain was that they had just met a ship, 
which had picked up several menfrom the same wreck. Instantly 
a thrill runs through those suffering hearts. Is my husband, or 
mine, or mine, of the blessed number?” But who dares ask ? 
At length one woman unable longer to endure suspense, in a start- 
ling voice calls out, “ Was B G picked up?” “ Yes,” 
replied the captain. “I remember that B G was on 
board.” And the vessel passes on. One heart, only, of all that 
number beats, with joy. The rest must wait—who can tell how 
long ? 

Not long after, our friend was taken on board a vessel, bound 
for New York, and soon learned that she was a widow, and her 
children fatherless. All their property had been swept away, and 
their protection was gone. They arrived among their friends so 
browned by exposure as to be hardly recognized and utterly desti- 
tute. But He to whom in his last moments the husband and 
father had commended them, will not suffer them to want any good 
thing. In the example and prayers of a pious father, these little 
ones inherit a rich legacy. 
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In such scenes of peril, how worthless appear all other posses. 
sions save that of a calm trust in God. And who of us are ge. 
cure against similar calamities? Ah, Christian mother, let thy 
prayers be more frequent and more earnest, that thy dear ones 
may early enter the ark of faith. So in those life-tempests which 
sooner or later come to all, shall they have a refuge from the 
storm, and be safely borne into the eternal harbor. 


ANNIVERSARY. 


BY JANETTE, 


Eve of my natal day! 

I joy to greet thee on my way. 

Long years have passed me by, 

And still my rapid moments fly. 

How many tales of woe,— 

How much of grief falls here below, 
Oblivious years might tell ; 

Yet few the days that numbered well, 
Since I first saw the light, 

Thousands have felt chill sorrow’s blight, 
Yet ’mid all trouble here,— 

Sickness and death oft falling near, 

I, a sinful one am spared— 

Still have every blessing shared, 

With scarce a thankful heart, 

‘Till from them all I’m called to part. 

I will not mourn o’er years 

Which long have passed,—yes, some in tears, 
But joy in those that be, 

If added worth each brings to me. 

I'll seek a purer heart, 

A mind where striking thought may start, 
And feel that God still lives ; 

And with my life each blessing gives. 


-— 


“‘Tuey,” says Mr. Henry, “ who pray in their houses do well ; 
they who not only pray, but read the Scriptures, do better; but 
they do best of all, who not only pray and read the Bible, but 
sing the praises of God.” Ah, yes; singing is a delightful exer- 
cise in the family devotions. 
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THE VAMPIRE. 


BY REV. E. P. DYER. 


THe vampire resembles the bat, | With a very long horn on his nose, 


So worthy historians say; And a very great longing for food, 
He is nearly as big as a cat, He comes while the weary repose, 

And wanders at night for his prey. And sucks from their veins all the 
blood. 


He seems both a bird and a beast, ' ‘ : 
He is furnished with legs and with The vampire we never need fear, 


wings, He lives in a much hotter clime, 
He flies in the night to his feast, I nae vel nene - oe mae ‘ 
By day to the tree-top he clings. Tho’ I’vebeen here a very long time. 


This beast in America dwells, Ah! yes, the rum-seller is one, 
He has very sharp claws and long ears, So pray you keep out of his way, 
The story each traveller tells Or else, like the vampire, my son, 
Of the vampire, awakens our fears He’ll suck e’en your life-blood away. 





POLITENESS. 


“ How are you, my dear?” said a minister to a little girl, where he called 
in. How do you think she behaved? Did she put her finger in her mouth, 
and hold down her head, without saying a word? No, indeed! She looked 
up cheerfully, and said in a sweet voice, “Iam well, I thank you; how are 
you?” And when she retired, observing that the minister looked toward her 
she very neatly bade him good evening, and slipped off to her room. That lit- 
tle girl was less than seven years old. How do you act when any one speaks 
to you ?” 
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EDITOR'S CHAT WITH HIS YOUNG READERS. 


LYING FINGERS. 


Some boys have very wicked fingers. The naughty things will lie outright, 
when the tongue refuses to tellawrong story. True, these same boys do not 
think their fingers are so very wicked, and, on the whole, they are not dispos- 
ed to blame them much. But let us see — here is a case: 

James and Henry, Thomas and Charlie, and other boys, are at play in the 
street, running hither.and thither, sometimes driving a hoop, and sometimes 
hiding from each other, 

“ Which way did Charlie go?” inquired Henry, as he came running round 
the corner of Deacon Jones’s house. 

Tommy made no reply, but pointed his wicked finger up the street. Henry 
supposed that Tommy’s finger told the truth, and so he hurried on as fast as 
his feet could carry him in that direction. James laughed, and shouted away 
to Henry, who heeded him not, until he heard the words, 

“He is fooling you. He did n’t go that way.” 

Henry stopped, and all the boys laughed loudly, that Tommy’s fingers had 
deceived him so “slick.” But should they have laughed? Did n’t Tommy's 
fingers lie? And is not this reason enough for looking sober ? 

Perhaps my young reader does not believe that Tommy told a lie. Let us 
see. Suppose he had spoken with his tongue, and said, “ Charlie went up the 
street,” when he actually went the other way; would not his have been a lying 
tongue, in that case? I think every reader will answer in the affirmative. But 
when his finger tells the same false story that his tongue does, and deceives 
Henry as much, is not that lying. Certainly. Tommy’s finger did not keep 
truth on its side, and it better be cut off than to lie in this reckless manner. 
Better have no fingers than lying ones. 


‘But what is a lie?” some one may ask. It is the attempt to deceive an- 
other by telling things as they are not. Itis very plain then, that boys and 
girls may lie with their fingers as really as with their tongues. They may de- 
ceive as actually with one as with the other. 


God sees them to be as guilty in 
one case as in the other. He knows very well that it is a wicked heart that 
makes both the tongue and the finger lie. 

Beware then, boys and girls, of lying fingers. Teach all these little mem- 
bers better, so that you can always say, “we tell the truth clear to the ends of 
our fingers.” 


RIPE APPLES FALL. 
“Waar if they do?” says Frank ; “why should n’t ripe apples fall ?” 
, But stop a moment, my lad, and see the wisdom of God in this little affair 
of having ripe apples fall. 
“I don’t see any wisdom about it,” said Nellie, who was listening to the 
conversation ; “ripe apples can’t help falling.” 


“Why can they not help it?” inquired her father. Neither Nellie nor 
Frank could answer this question, and their father went on to say :— 
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“ God made them to hold on long enough to ripen and become fit for use. 
He might have made them to drop before they were half grown, and then they 
would have been worthless. Or he might have made them to hold on for 
some time after they were ripe, in which case they would decay. But now he 
has ordered that they should drop when they will be of the most use to man. 
You have noticed, Frank, that the mellowest apples are those which you pick 
up under the trees. So that very little boys and girls, who cannot climb the 
trees to pluck fruit, are often supplied by this good provision which God has 
made. Is not here the wisdom of God ?” 

Both Frank and Nellie thought they could see his wisdom now, and Nellie 
said, ‘I wonder I never thought of it before.” 

Her father added: “ we shall find that God has made everything just as it 


ought to be made for our good, and those who find fault with his arrange- 


ments do not know what they are doing. I will tell you a story about one of 


this sortof men. One day he was lying upon the ground, under the spreading 
branches of a giant oak, admiring the strength and beauty of the tree. It 
seemed strange to him that so large a tree should yield so small fruit as the 
acorn. ‘“'l’here can’t be any God,” he said to himself, “ or he would not have 
had the little acorn grow on the giant oak. Just look at the vine; what a 
little thing it is! and yet it yields pumpkins three times as large as my head. 
Everything is out of place. If there were a God, he would have had the 
pumpkins grow on great trees, and acorns on little vines.” Just then an 
acorn dropped from a branch of the oak, and struck him on his face, with 
force enough to inflict a degree of pain. He started up, well satisfied that his 
views were wrong, and exclaimed, 

“ There is a God, and I am a fool, for if that had been a pumpkin instead of 
an acorn, my head would now have been a squash.” 

Frank and Nellie laughed outright to think of the atheist’s head being beat- 
en to a jelly by a huge pumpkin; and Nellie thought she should hardly dare 
tohave her swing under the oak in the lane, if it bore pumpkins instead of 
acorns. 


“We should be in as bad a plight as the atheist,” added their father, “if, 
like him, we had things our own way. 


God knows best how to order things 
for our good. 


I hope my children will slways remember the lesson that is 
taught by the truth that ripe apples fall. 


“SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDRENTO COME.” 
BY F. B. 


WILLIE is not much over three years old. He is a dear little fellow, with 
blue eyes which smile in their far depths when anything pleases him, and 
through which, at times, it seems as if you could almost read his soul. His 


hair hangs in light beautiful) curls over his shoulders, and all feel that there is 
. . . . , 
about him an irresistible charm. 


But it is not his blue eyes-nor his flowing ringlets, that so endear him to his 
friends. Oh! no. His winning ways and thoughtful mind are what keep our 
hearts so warm and full of love for him. He loves to think of the blessed 
Saviour, who was once a child, and of the God who made him and is so kind. 


25 
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“ Willie,” I said to him one day, “do you love to pray ?” 


“Very much,” he replied, earnestly. 


How many of you, dear children, can give the same answer to the question? 


Nearly a year ugo,, when Willie was 


but two years and a half old, he was 


one day seated in his little rocking chair, busied with his play ; I think he was 


trying 
work, and went to his mother. 
wants to pray.” 


to sew, as many little boys do. 


Suddenly he threw aside his mimic 


Looking up into her face, Willie said, “ He 


“ Kneel down here by mother,” she replied, and the child knelt. 


‘Mamma put hand on baby’s head.’ 


quest, and, 
1 


th 


She complied with her little one’s re. 


folding his hands, Willie repeated the words of the Psalmist, “Let 


e words of my mouth and the meditations of my heart, be acceptable in thy 


sight, O Lord, my strength, and my Redeemer.” 


He chen ros« 


to me! 


» and returned to his play. 


How beautiful this incident seemed 


Who shall say that this little child did not feel the need of prayer, 


and that it was not an acceptable offering to the Ged who is Love P 


CULLED FLOWERS. 


HOW ;PROUD SHE IS. 


‘* How proud she is, — the haughty puss! ) 


I wonder who is she, 
That she should treat an equal thus, 
Nor deign a glance at me. 


** She need not such conceit display, 
Although she is so fine; 
And yet she turns her eyes away 
Whene’er they meet with mine. 


‘© My friends are quite as good, I know, 
As any she can bring; 
And as to dress —but let her go,— 
The upstart vulgar thing,’’ 


Thus Lucy Gray indignant thought, 
As Emma passed her by, 

And anger in her bosom wrought, 
And sparkled in her eye. 


Ah, Lucy, hush those thoughts severe, 
Nor quite so freely blame; 

| And think, before so harsh with her, 
Do you not do the same? 


Do you not sometimes look aside 
When Jane you chance to meet, 
And turn away in haughty pride, 
Or even cross the street ? 
She’s tidy, decent, neat and clean, 
Respectful, too, to you; 
Why should you bl in Emma, then, 
What you thus practice too? 


*T is well sometimes to look within, 
And blame in gentler tone, 
And, ere we chide another’s sin, 

To recollect our own. 


THE BOY THAT WOULDN’T GET MAD. 


I once heard an interesting story about two litt!e brothers. One of them 
was ten years old, and the other eight. 


The oldest boy had, within a few 


months past, indulged the hope that God had given him a new heart. He 
thought he was a Christian, that he loved the Lord Jesus Christ. But his 
little brother did not believe that his heart had been changed. He thought 
his brother was no more a Christian than he had always been. He said he 
could not see any difference. Yet he meant to try him and see; for, as h* 
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brother now appeared more sober than usual, and was more willing to go to 
meeting than before, he did not feel quite certain that he was not a Christian. 


Now, how do you think this little boy, eight years old, undertook to find out 
whether his brother was really a Christian ? 


] 


f u 


Why, every time he could get a 


chance, he would tread on his brother’s toes, kick his heels, or pinch his arms 


to see if he would n’t get mad, as he used to. 


} 


meekness and good-nature, w.thout an angry word or look. 


different from what he used to do. 


convinced that his brother was a Christian, and that he was not. 
very anxious about the salvation of his soul, and in a short time he too indul 


But his brother bore it all with 


This was very 
He had before always been ready to take 
revenge on the spot, for such an abuse. 

The youngest brother was quite sure that he could not do so, for he knew he 
would get mad if anybody should treat him so unkindly. 


He soon became 
He became 


Co. 
5 


ed a hope that God had pardoned his sins, and given him a new heart. 


THE CHILD’S INQUIRY, 


CHILD, 
** How big was Alexander, pa’, 
That people call him Great ? 
Was he like old Goliah, tall — 
His spear a hundred weight ? 


“Was he so large that he could stand 
Like some tall steeple high; 
And while his feet were on the ground, 
His hands could touch the sky ?’’ 


FATHER. 
“Oh no, my child: about as large 
As |, or uncle James, 
*Tiwas not his stature made him great; 
But greatness of his name.”’ 


CHILD. 
‘‘ His name so great? 
But easy quite to spell, — 
An more than haifa year ago 

I knew it very well.’’ 


FATHER. 
**T mean, my child, his actions were 
So creat, he got a name 
That everybody speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame.’’ 


CHILD. 


** Well, what great actions did he do? 
I want tg know it all.”’ 


FATHER. 


“Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 
And levelled down her wall; 


“* And thousands of her people slew — 
And then to Persia went — 
And fire and sword, on every side, 
Through many a region sent. 


“A hundred conquered cities shone 
With midnight burnings red; 
And, strewed o’er many a battle ground, 
A thousand soldiers bled.’’ 


I know ’tis long, | 


CHILD. 


** Did killing people make him great? 


‘Then why was Abel Young, 
Who killed his neighbor training day, 
Put into jail, and hung? 


**T never heard them call him cereat.’’ 


FATHER. 
**Ah! that was not in war; 
And him that kills a single man, 
His neighbors all abhor.”’ 


CHILD. 


** Well, then, if I should kill one man, 


I’d kill a hundred more:— 
I should be great, and not get hung 
Like Abel Young before.’’ 


FATHER. 


** Not so, my child, ’t will never do; 


The gospel bids be kind.’ 
CHILD. 


‘**Then they that kill, and they that praise 


The gospel do not mind.’’ 


FATHER. 


‘* You know, my child, the Bible says 


That you must always do 
Tu other people, as you wish 
To have them do to you ”’ 


CHILD. 


| **But, pa’, did Alexander wish 


That some strong man would come 
And burn his house, and kill him too, 
And do as he had done? 


** And everybody called him great 


For killing people so! 
Well, now, what right he had to kill, 
I should be glad to know. 


‘*Tf one should burn the buildings here, 


And kill the folks within, 
Would anybody call him great, 
For such a wicked thing ?”’ 
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THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 


A LITTLE colored girl, who had learned to read the New Testament, one 
day ran to her mother to show her how many plums a kind friend had given 


> 


her. “She has given you a great many,” said her mother; she was very gen- 


erous.” ‘ But,” said the little girl, “here are not all she gave me. I gave 
’ «But why did you give them to het 2" inquired 
her mother. “ Because,” said the little girl, “ she pushes me off the side-walk 
and calls me ‘nigger,’ and I gave them to her because I am commanded to 


away a part to Mary Jones.’ 


love myenemies. I thought maybe she wouldn’t call me ‘nigger’ any more 
? 5 55 . 


if I gave her the plums.” 


THE SAILOR BOY’S PRAYER. 


The Cordelia was a‘good ship; but at one time we feared that she was on 
eer last voyage. We were but a few days from the harbor, when a severe 
storm of five days’ continuance overtook us. I must tell you of an act per- 
ormed by a sailor boy at the height of the storm. He was literally a boy, 
and far better fitted for thumbing a spelling book than furling a sail ina 
storm. The ship was rolling fearfully; some of the rigging got entangled at 
the mainmast head, and it was necessary that some one should go up and put 
it right. It was a perilous job. I was standing near the mate, and heard him 
order the boy to do it. He lifted his cap and glanced atthe swinging mast, the 
boiling seas, and at the steady, determined countenance of the mate. Te hes- 
itated in silence, then rushing across the deck, he pitched down into the for 
castle. Perhaps he was gone two minutes, when he returned, laid his hands 
upon the ratlines, and went up with a will. 

My eyes followed him till my head was dizzy, when I turned and remonstra- 
ted with the mate for sending him aloft. ‘ He will not come down alive, and 
why did you send him ?” 

“T did it?” replied the mate, ‘to save life. We've sometimes lost men 
overboard, but never a boy. See how he holds, like a squirrel; he’s more 
careful. He’ll come down safe, I hope.” 

Again I looked till tears dimmed my eyes, and I was compelled to turn away 
expecting every moment to catch a glimpse of his last fall. 

In about fifteen or twenty minutes he came down, and walked aft witha 
smile on his countenance. 

In the course of the day I took occasion to speak to him, and asked him 
why he hesitated when ordered to go aloft. 

“I went, sir,” said the boy, “ to pray.’ 

** Do you pray ?” 

“Yes, sir. I thought that I might not come down alive, and I went to com- 
mit my soul to God.” 

“‘ Where did you learn to pray.” 

“At home. My mother wanted me to go to the Sunday school, and my 
teacher urged me to pray to God to keep me, and so I do.” 

“ What was that you had in your pocket?” 

“My Testament, which my mother gave me. I thought if I did perish! 
would have the word of God close to my heart.’ —Children’s Friend. 
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A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


SuBscRIBERs have found ere this that the plate in the October number 
was not one of the series of the “ Family Scenes.” The proprietor was 
disappointed in not receiving the plate intended for the number, season- 
ably, and, at the last moment, he was obliged to take such a one as he 
could command. The plate designed for October (the last of the Family 
Scenes of the Bible,) will appear in the December number, that sub- 
scribers may have the series complete for binding. 

The plate in the present number is more finely executed than 'most of 
those that have hitherto appeared in our magazines. From this time 
through 1860, we shall furnish plates upon a class of miscellaneous sub- 
jects, thus securing more variety than a series upon one subject will allow. 
Future plates, too, will be of a higher order than those hitherto furnished, 
The proprietor has been disappointed in the quality of a number of those 
that have appeared in the Family Scenes ; but he hopes his arrangements 
are such that future plates will realize the expectation of all. 

The prospectus for 1860 is published on the fourth page of the cover. 


WUAT IS MONEY FOR? 


TAKE a view of men as you find them in almost any community, plan- 
ning, working, and struggling for riches or a livelihood, and then asks 
what is money for? One would scarcely conclude that it is a means of 
usefulness—an instrumentality to be employed in blessing the needy, rais- 
ing the fallen, and saving the lost. The multitude appear to desire it 
only for personal enjoyment or aggrandizement. It is a needful and 
pleasant pocket companion, begetting the feeling of ease and comfort, 
especially when other worldly matters correspond. But, as a heaven-ap- 
pointed agency in a world’s renovation and salvation, how few, compara- 
tively, so regard it ! 

There is a man (and he is the representative of thousands) who has 
amassed wealth to his heart’s content, and has retired from business to 
enjoy himself during the remainder of his life, ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, perhaps. It has been his aim to amass one, two, or three hundred 
thousand dollars, or more, and then retire from public business, to be 
happy in having nothing todo. He has never expected to be completely 


happy until he retires with a fortune to private life. Work is only 
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necessary to the acquisition of property, he thinks, and is not to be 
thought of as a means of happiness. He supposes that money is made 
for a good time the last years of life, provided one ean pile enough of it 
together ; so he sets himself about enjoying it with all his might. He 
lives in a palace, keeps many servants, drives a span of horses, summers 
at Saratogas and Newports, and winters at home, where he can lounge 
on silk and velvet as much as he pleases. He lives very much as he 
would if there were no other family in creation but his own. True, he 
hands out a dollar or two occasionally to supply the wants of the needy ; 
but this is not what he plans todo. It is no part of his purpose to look 
about for opportunities of doing good. Such calls for charity he classes 
among the necessary evils of this sinful world, and submits to them very 
much as he would to the pulling of a decayed tooth, or the amputation of 
a diseased leg. The idea of seeking happiness in giving bread to the 
hungry and clothes to the naked, is not indulged for a moment. Now, 
what is money for to such aman? The question is already answered, 
It is for self to enjoy; and yet even self does not enjoy it as it could if 
God’s design were regarded in its acquisition. Such men as Samuel 
Budgett and Amos Lawrence, derived more genuine satisfaction from the 


use of their money in blessing their fellowmen, than the Girards and 


Astors ever dreamed of. The latter had those narrow views of property 


which confine it to the possessor’s family, while the former considered ita 
gift of God to be used as all other gifts are in the faithful prosecution of 
life’s mission. 

This idea of toiling with all the might for a series of years, to accumu- 
late money enough to enable a person to retire, and live in indolence the 
remainder of life, is utterly at war with all the physical, mental, and 
moral laws of our common humanity. There is no argument for it in 
nature or revelation. A person may retire from business, and yet be as 
busy as ever in thinking and acting for his fellow-men. The fortune ac- 
quired, that enables him to withdraw from secular enterprises, may be 
invested and disbursed in a way that occupies his mind and time for 
Christ and his cause. What we mean is, that no person has a right to 
plan present work for future indolence. 

We say again, look abroad upon the money-seeking throng, and ask 
what is money for? Flow much need there is of making this inquiry ! 
The hard dollars pass from hand to hand, without so much as awaken- 
ing such an inquiry in the minds of thousands. Yet each dollar has its 
mission. So has the tiny three cent bit that makes so little pretension 
to rank—it has a use, high, legitimate and noble. It is well to know ex- 
actly what that use is. 
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NOT STRANGE. 


Lorp Byron once made the following confession, which was no credit 
to his head or his heart: “I once attempted to enumerate the happy 
days I had lived, which might, according to the common use of language, 
be called happy ; I could never make them count more than eleven, and I 
believe I have a very distinct remembrance of every one. I often ask 
myself whether between the present time and the day of my death, I 


?? He could blame no one but 


shall be able to make up the round dozen. 
himself. It was not strange that a man who had prostituted his noble 
powers to mere sensual pleasure, and lived with the lowest motives in 
his heart that can actuate immortal beings, should find his happy days so 
few. Had he employed the brilliant faculties of his mind in words of 
philanthropy, or even in the higher channels of literary effort, having an 
elevating Christian motive in his heart, his happy days might have been 
increased. But it is universally true that the amount of happiness en- 
joyed in this life depends upon the moral state of the heart. Surround 
a person with every thing that money can buy, and still he cannot be 
happy so long as conscience troubles him for misspent days. “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 
His is a wretched life, if an active conscience hinders the peace that 
might reign in his breast, no matter what his earthly possessions may 
be. “Abundance cannot make him happy if his heart be wrong, 
Though it be an abundance of genius, learning, wisdom, fame, or wealth, 
it fails to bring him peace. Indeed, less than this sometimes embitters 
the experience of men and women. There are many who are easily an- 
noyed. Some little disappointment, or trial, will make them very un- 
happy. Every day brings perplexities enough to mar their happiness. 
Not because they are so wicked; for it is not sin that troubles them: 
They are more wicked in their discontent, perhaps, than in any thing 
else. Still the tremble is in their hearts. They do not view the experi- 
ences of life with the proper spirit. They see not God in the events of 
life, at least in those which trouble them most. They might say with 
Byron that their happy days have not been more than eleven, and we 
doubt very much if they will ever exceed “the round dozen.” Such 
persons look on the dark side of things, and they make themselves un- 
happy when God is trying to fill their souls with joy. They are the 
most ungrateful class to be found. While their days are crowned with 
divine goodness, they are all the while complaining within themselves, if 
not to others, that they have so little to enjoy. He whose happy days 
are few will find something wrong in his heart. 
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SUICIDE OR MURDER. 


Sometime ago we cut the following item of news from a paper, for the 
lesson it contains for parents :— 

““Mrs. Bows, a young woman living in Chicago, poisoned herself 
few days since. She was the daughter of a wealthy and respectable 
man in Montreal, who forced her to marry a man she disliked. They 
lived unhappy for a year, when she left him and returned home. Her 
father commanded her to return to her husband, but she chose to leave 
her friends. She took up her abode in Chicago, and after a short resi- 
dence there, committed suicide.” 

How must that father feel now! How he must have felt when he 
stood beside the coffined remains of his once loved daughter! We are 
not informed why he compelled her to marry a man for whom she had 
no affection ; but it was probably for some mere worldly consideration, 
such as wealth or fame. Some such trifle usually influences such thought- 
less parents, who make nothing of love in ;matrimonial transactions, 
But whatever may have been his reasons for forcing a child into wed- 
lock against her wishes, they could not have been good reasons. Ile 
Was as unwise as he was unloving. Tolerable affection for his daughter 
ought to have led him to regard her happiness; and a decent share of 
common sense would have shown him the absolute necessity of love in 
such alliances. His case reminds us of another. A clergyman once in- 
formed us that the father of a girl, whom he married to a man old enough 
to be her parent, requested him (the clergyman) not to require her to 
promise to Jove him. He knew that his daughter did not love the man, 
and probably could not, and therefore his conscience said, “do not make 
her promise.” But what a queer conscience he must have had, that 
would allow him to sacrifice the happiness of his daughter, when it would 
raise its voice against her promising to love him ! 

We are doubtful whether Mrs. Bow’s case is one of suicide in the 
sight of God. True, she died by her own hand; but has that father 
nothing for which to answer at the bar of the final Judge? Was he not, 
in a sense, accessory to her death? Probably he would not have com- 
pelled her to marry if he had anticipated such a result. But he might 
have known that such an issue was possible, and even probable. The sad 
fruits of such parental folly and cruelty are abundant, and he who runs 
can read. Men may call it suicide if they please—it remains to be seen 
whether God will not call it murder, at the last tribunal. 


eee 


‘¢No duty will be approved of God that appears before him 
stained with the murder of another duty. Eor every duty has 
its season, in which done, it is beautiful and acceptable. 
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SKETCH FROM A PASTOR'S LIFE. 


Tue School Journal has the following touching sketch from a pastor’s 


life, which will be read with interest: 


“Tt was on a cold cheerless night, during the winter that has just pass- 
ed, that a few of the members of our church were gathered around the 
gladsome hearth of our pastor. For a while silence had reigned over us; 
but at le ngth its spell was broken by a request, that our friend would re- 
late tous some of his experience asa minister. “ My Children,” he re- 
plied, “this day I visited the death-bed of a young man. Previous to his 
departure he related to me the history of his life.’’ 

“Sir,” said he, “I was born in a little town on the shores of the Atlan- 
tic; my parents were not poor, neither could they be called rich; they 
had just enough of this world’s goods to enable us to live comfortably. 
Blessed with a kind and indulgent mother, my youth was spent in ram- 
bling on the shore, climbing the rugged cliffs, or sporting in my tiny bark 
on the smooth waters of our harbor. My disposition, which developed 
itself almost in infancy, was open and ouniidiog. Like all such, I had a 
keen sense of the beautiful. Often would I sit for hours on the beach, 
listening to the music of the breakers — gazing on the foam- tip) ped waves 
— watching the agile gull, as it pounced upon some little victim — en- 
tranced by the sublimity of the scene before me. When I had arrived at 
the age of sixteen, my father, whose name I speak with emotion, de- 
termined to send me to a neighboring city, that I might acquaint myself 
with the world and business. Swiftly the hours flew ‘by, and long before 
I wished it, the eventful day arrived, on which I should turn my back 
against house and home, and cast myself upon a hollow-hearted world. 
With what anguish [ beheld the stage that morning — how I clung to the 
bosom that had nurtured and sheltered me — how my frame shook as I 
stepped into the coach, and bade them all adieu, I will not say ; but sir, 
if you have ever left all you hold dear on earth, you can imagine. I will 
not trouble you with minor matters, suffice it to say, I arrived at my des- 
tined place, and was soon in all the whirl of active life. During the first 
two weeks of my stay I made many acquaintances, among whom was one 
Aitiur C . Soon we became firm friends, and as a matter of course, 
coniidants. To my eyes, he was the essence of perfection. Lis face 
beamed with smiles at my approach; his eyes brightened with apparent 
glalne:s whenever I met him. No ripple disturbed the smooth surface 
of our friends hip ; no stinging word was ever heard from either. Thus 
time flew on, he retaining my love and confidence, and I placing in him 
implicit fath. While the sun of prosperity shone on my path all was 
well. But it was destined soon to be overcast. The heavens of my 
happiness were even then filled with clouds of coming sorrow, and a low- 
toned thunder broke dis mally on my heart. It had ever been my pride 
to be called honest. In other respects, I might have been a wiid and 
wayward boy. But, before that God, in whose presence | ain soon to ap- 
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pear, I can truly say, that honesty was always my policy. Well, not to 
weary you, the firm in whose employ I then was, missed from their 
drawer a sum of money. Thinking it probably an accident, and not 
wishing to charge any with so heinous a crime, the fact was appare ntly 
unnoticed. But soon it was repeated, again and again. One evening, 
ah! how well I remember it, I was called into the private counting-roo m, 
and addressed with these weeds :— ‘Charles, we have lately missed vari- 
ous amounts of money; they have not been large, it is true, and we have 
hardly felt their loss, but it pains us exceedingly to know that we have 
those in our employ in whom we have reposed the utmost confidence, who 
would turn and rob us. We have examined all your fellow-clerks, and 
feel they are innocent of this grave charge. Would to God it were so 
with you! But we have ex: ymined your trunk and found in it this note, 
which bears"our private mark, sufficient evidence of your guilt.’ Sir, my 
brain reeled, my eyes burned like coals of fire, my heart felt like a mass 
of molten lead, and with a heart-rending shriek, I fell to the floor insensi- 
ble. How long I laid there I know not, but when I returned to con- 
sciousness, [ was hurried away to a prison, cast into a damp and gloomy 
cell, and there left to await my trial. Oh! the thoughts, the bitter, 
burning thoughts that ran through my frame. There I lay in a dungeon, 
charged with theft. I, the child of a mother’s prayers! Oh! with what 
lightning speed my thoughts went back to that parting hour. Mother! 
Mothe sr! Ll cried in anguish, visit your poor sorowing boy. But the dull 
echoes rebounded against the prison-walls, and answere d me in the dull 
clank of some poor aabaihe chains. Many bitter days passed, and 
then I stood in the prisoner’s box, before a tribunal of my country. 
The only evidence against me was the identical note, which was sworn to 
have been found in my trunk. This, however, was conclusive, and I was 
proven guilty. Guilty! Iwas as innocent as the prattling infant, laugh- 
ing in its mother’s eyes. But I was proven guilty, and condemned to 
drag out a weary year between a prison’s walls. At its close, I was 
once more free. Yes, free as was Cain! I walked through the streets 
of that city with the brand of infamy upon my brow. My first thoughts 
were of the home, for which I longed, and thither I directed my steps. 
When I reached it, O God, the news that reached me! The gray hairs 
of my mother had been brought in sorrow to the grave — my conviction 
had broken her he vart, and its shatterd remnants were laid beneath a mos- 
sy mound in the village graveyard. My father met me at the threshold, 
and with stern looks, bade me begone! With a bursting heart, I wan- 
dered here to die. Since my arrival I bave found, to my scrrow, that 
he who professed to be my friend, placed within my trunk that note which 
convicted me. Should you ever meet him, bear him, as my dying lega- 
cy, my free, my full forgiveness. Now, sir, I am dying — dying of a 
broken heart, shattered by misplaced confidence, and a suspicious father. 
Pray for me! “I knelt,” said the good old man, “ at the mercy seat 
—I besought the God of the orphan and the forsaken to take this soul to 
the mother that had gone before. When I had finished, I gazed upon 
the form before me. It was still! On the wings of prayer that spirit 
had entered the realms of immortality. He was dead,” 

As we left that house, many an eye was moist with emotion; many 4 
heart throbbed with sympathetic sorrow ; and many a prayer went up to 
Heaven for the poor broken-hearted boy. 
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‘MY ANGEL LOVE.” 


WritTEN by the late Mrs. Emtry C. Jupson, soon after the death of her 
husband, Rev. Dr. Judson of Burmah. 

“The widowed heart of the gifted one, with her apostolic moat just gone 
before her to heaven, thus exquisitely tells the story of their love.’ 


I gazed down life’s dim labyrinth, 
A wildering maze to see, 

Crossed o’er by many a tangled clew, 
And wild as wild could be; 

And as I gazed in doubt and dread, 
An angel came to me. 


I knew him for a heavenly guide, 
I knew him even then, 
Though meekly as a child he stood, 
_ Among the sons of men — 
y his deep spirit-loveliness, 
4 knew him even then. 


And as ] leaned my weary head 
Upon his proffered breast, 

And scanned the peril-haunted wild 
From out my place of rest, 

I wondered if the shining ones 
Of Eden were more blest. 


For there was light within my soul, 
Light on my peaceful way, 
And all around the blue above 
The clustering starlight lay ; 
And easterly I saw upreared 
The pearly gates of day. 


So hand in hand we trod the wild, 
My angel love and I— 

His lifted wing all quivering 
With tokens from the sky; 

Strange my dull thoughts could not divine 
Twas lifted but to fly ! 


Again down life’s dim labyrinth 
I grope my way alone, 
While wildly through the midnight sky 
Black hurrying clouds are blown, 
And thickly, in my tangled path, 
The sharp bare thorns are sown. 


Yet firm my foot, for well I know 
The goal cannot be far, 

And ever, through the rifted clouds, 
Shines out one steady star, 

For when my guide went up, he left 
The pearly gates ajar! 
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A CURE FOR DISCONTENT. 


Tue Sabbath School Banner has a good recipe for discontent in the 
following article: 

“ Oh, mother !’’ said little Clara, “I get so tired eating just bread and 
butter and potatoes for my supper, and drinking only cold water out of 
this tin cup! You do not know how beautiful Mr. Carrington’s table 
looked to-night when I went home with the work. They were just tak- 
ing dinner, and asked me into the dining room to get my money. Every 
thing was so bright and sparkling. ‘The tea things were silver and the 
plates china; and little Ellen, who is no bigger than I am, had a cup of 
coffee and a little silver cup for water, too. There were such nice things 
on the table—fresh fish and chicken, and every thing so good! Don’t 
you wisk we were rich people, too, mother ?” 

“ My little girl must be careful to keep ‘Giant Discontent’ out of her 
heart if she would be happy. We must be contented to live in the 
sphere in which God has placed us, for he knows a great deal better than 
we do what is best for us. If you had been with me this morning, Clara, 
and had seen what I did, you would feel more thankful for your good, 
wholesome supper of fresh bread and butter, and mashed potatoes.” 

“Where did you go, mother? Down to see poor Margaret again ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, and found her werse than ever. She cannot go out 
washing any more, and her two little children were almost starving. All 
they had to eat yesterday were some turnip parings, Johnny gathered 
from the street.” 

“Oh, mother, how dreadful!’ said !ittle Clara, her eyes filling with 
tears. “1 wish I could take my supper to them.” 

“They are well provided for, now. A kind gentleman for whom I 
have been sewing, has sent them provisions enough to last several weeks, 
You should have seen how the poor woman’s eye lighted up with joy at 
the gilt, and how eagerly she supped the bowl of warm gruel I made for 
her. 

“When we are tempted to fret, Clara, and envy those who are better 
off than we, it will be a great help to remember how many are in a great 
deal worse condition. You have read the sweet little story about the 
‘Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.’ You know his little daughter felt ¢s 
sorry for those poor people who had no salt to eat on their potatoes,’ while 
they had ‘a dish quite full of it.” 

“ Cultivate the same spirit, my little girl, and it will make even a dry 
crust taste sweeter than many a rich man’s dainties.” 


THE MARTYRS OF THE PRISON SHIPS. 


No tales of the revolution are more affecting than those connected 


with the Jersey prison-ships, where the most inhuman cruelty was inflicted 
upon American captives. Zhe Rhode Island Schoolmaster contains an 
article on the subject from the pen of A. M. Dana, of Amherst College, 
and we give it entire, below. 


On the eastern slope of the city of Brooklyn, is an inlet from the East 
river which in earlier times was well known as Wallabout Bay, but 1s 
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now occupied by one of our finest naval yards. To this Bay is attached 
a more than his storical interes st, linked as it is with a chapter in our Revo- 
jutionary history, the awfulness of which has never yet been fully revealed. 
As the stranger visits this interesting spot, and stands on the well-w: ashed 
decks of the North Carolina, the receiving ship of the yard, his thoughts 
naturally recur to the scenes that there trans pire -d. Volumes, perhaps, 
might have been written on the heart-sickening incidents that the ‘re took 
place, but history, as if fearing to unfold the awful r alities of that inhu- 
man tragedy, makes but a partial revelation, It is doubtless best that a 
veil of obs scurity and ignorance, conceals from public contemplation this 
lack chapter of humanity’s sufferings, lest sense and feeling reel under 
the frightful picture, and the finer susceptibilities be blunted by the un- 
earthly revelations. 

In 1776, and for six succeeding years, there was anchored at Wallabout 
Bay, several condemne d hulks of the British, which were used for the 
reception and confinement of the American prisoners of war. Ever 
since then, they have been more w idely known as the Prison Ships. From 
reliable stastisties that have been furnished to the world, it is ascertained 
that eleven thousand five hundred American prisoners here met death— 
rendered worse than torture by the ravages of disease, the dreadfnl gnaw- 
ings of hunger, and the miasma that their unutterable condition engend- 
ered, A large transport, the Whitby, was the first of the Prison Ships 
anchored here. Four more were soon after added, two of them the 
Hope and Falmouth were hospital ships,as they were termed. In April, 
1776, the Jersey, a British ship of line, was added to the number. Her 
appearance was truly prison-like, “ She was dismantled, her rudder un- 
hung, her only spars a bowspritt and derrick for taking in water. Her 
port-holes were closed, and two tiers of small holes cut in her sides, to 
admit but a meagre supply of light and air. These were protected by 
transverse bars of iron to prevent all possibility of escape. It is sup- 
posed that ten thousand American seamen perished in her during their 
confinement. Her outward appearance, stripped of all ornament, cor- 
responded but too well with the despair, sufiering and death that reigned 
within.” 

No Howard or angel of mercy ever visited her. Medical attendance 
was for a long time unknown, and the poor victims courted death as the 
only alleviation t» a life too intolerable to be borne. Says one of the early 
pastors of Berkley, Massachusetts, who was a prisoner on board for some 
time, “ On the commencement of the first evening we were driven down 
to darkness between decks, secured by iron gratings and an armed soldiery. 
A scene of horror which baffles description presented itself. On every 
side wretched, desponding shapes of men could be seen. Around the 
well room an armed guard was forcing the prisoners to the winches, to 
clear the ship of water and prevent her sinking, and little else could be 
heard but a war of mutual execrations, reproaches and insults. During 
this operation there was a small light admitted below, but it served only 
to make darkness more visible and terrific. In my reflections, I said this 
must be acomplete image and anticipation of Hell. Milton’s description 
of the dark world rushed on my mind, 


. Sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
And rest can never dwell.’ ” 
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This was but one day’s experience inthis black hole of despair and 
death. Conceive it repeated for weeks and months, and the dread re ality 
is more fully apparent. Their food consisted of the condemned —_ long 
of British ships of war, putrid beef and pork, and worm-eaten bread 
Water, the smell of which would have affected the degraded African, 
called, as if in mockery, the relief water was their only ‘drink, although 
in full sight of the ship ran a fresh pure stream, whose life-giving 
draughts might have saved many precious lives. Yellow fever and the 
small pox seized nearly all who were imprisoned, and the wild and inco- 
herent ravings of delirium and temporal insanity, rendered the place too 
awful for human language to depict. The very fellow that had lain down 
by your side in apparent health the night before, was found as the first 
faint gleams of the morning sun illumined the dismal gloom, a cold 
corpse. As the parched palates of the feverish prisoners, urged them to 
cry for water, their irregular attempts to asce 2nd the hatchway, were met 
by the gleaming point of the bayonet, and when, with the morning light, 
came the glad summons to asce ind on deck, the night's work of the King 
of Terrors was revoltingly revealed. Boats filled with human corpses 
were seen slowly moving towards the shore, and there, amid the shifting 
and tid: - vashed sands, the common and shallow pit was filled to the top 
with these human bodies, and slightly covered sand, left for the returning 
water to wash off, and generate the miasma that filled the surrounding 
air. 


“ Each day, at least six carcasses we bore, 

And scratched them graves along the sandy shore, 
By feeble hands the feeble graves were made, 

No stone memorial on their corpses laid, 

In barren sands and far from home they lie, 

No friend to shed a tear when passing by, 

O’er the mean tombs insulting Britons tread, 
Spurn at the sand and curse the rebel dead.” 


All the savage glut for vengeance and for blood, seemed here exhibited 
by those whom education and nature had taught better. “ Thousands 
there suffered and died whose names have never been known to their 

countrymen. They died where no eye could witness their fortitude, no 
tongue describe their suffe ring or praise their devotion to their country. 
And though no historic re cord of man’s device has preserved their names 
yet the patriot’s God will not permit their secret devotion to their country 
to pass forever unrevealed. This will be a part of the future’s just but 
awful revelations. 

On May 26, 1808, under the auspices of the Tammany Society of New 
York, the entombnant of the tenants of these sandy graves took place. 
Thirteen capac ious coffins carried the remaining relics of eleven thousand 
American citizens and soldiers who perished on the pris sou ships. The 
civic, military and naval bodies of the two cities joined in the funeral 
ceremonies, while the glad sunshine was reflected from the numberless 
siils that like the banners of peace floated o’er the rippling waters of New 
York Bay. The beating hearts of thirty thousand spectators were the 
witness?s of the solemn pageant. The memories recalled by the scene, 
rendered it solemn; while the hearts of the American soldiery felt anew 
the inspiration that had won their noble service. 
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Near the Naval Yard that is an honor and a strength to the govern- 
ment, for whose establishment these victims gave their life, and an orna- 
ment tothe city within whose precincts they perished, is the fin: al grave 
of these American martyrs. To-day, wit hin the shadow of the lofty 
spire of the ‘Trinity of New York, stands a monument whose chaste ar- 
chitectural beauty arrests the attention of the passers by. Of the same 
style and material as the church itself, facing the street through which, in 
either way sweeps the great city’s crowded population, it is designed as 
an honor and a tribute to the memory of these noble martyrs. Still an- 
other is yet to be raised on the highest eminence of the “ city of churches,” 
a crowning testimonial to their memory. 

Now, where once those dreadful ships were stationed, is anchored the 
receiving frigate of the yard; while instead of the boats that made their 
daily tripe of death, is the ferry between the ship and shore, carrying 
over the numerous strangers that visit this interesting locality. On the 
once low shore, then the patriots’ burying eround, are now the costly 
docks, extensive ship-houses and mac shine shops. The din of busy life, 

and the rattle of machinery, with the music of the rippling wate sae now 
thei ir only requiem. America, truly, is rich in her graves Te memo- 
ries of the noble dead should surely inspire us, their desee ndants, with 
some of their ardor and devotion. Each precious life lost on those ships 
of horror and woe, should solemnize life into what it is —a battle-ground 
of trath. Though the trials and privations of war are not our fortune, 
yet in the life struggle of every freeman there is quite as much of self- 
denying effort and patient suffering. The idea of human freedom —the 
problem of self-government and the perpetuity of our institutions, are 
now the contests that invoke our truest service. ‘The past with its mighty 
dead —its sufferings and suecesses—admonish us, the future with its 
bright hopes and expectations inspire us — 


“ Shrink not from the strife unequal! 
With the best is always hope: 
And ever in the sequel, 
God holds the right side up.” 


FAMILY RECEIPTS, 

Tea Biscurt.—Take a pint bowl full of light dough, wet wholly with 
milk; break into it a fresh egg, and adda piece of butter the size to 
anegg. Knead in these until perfectly incorporated with the dough. If 
will require about ten minutes. Roll it out a little more than an inch 
thick, cut it with a tumbler or dredge-box-lid, into biscuit. Lay them 
upon a tin sheet or shallow baking pan, and let them rise in a moderately 
warm place. They will become very light and should be baked ina 
quick stove, baker, or oven. They will bake in twelve or fifteen minutes, 
and are injured by being baked too long. They area delicious biscuit to 
eat hot, but it is more healthy to bake such things in the middle of the 
day, and thus have them cold, though fresh, for tea. 
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Tea Buns.,—Made exactly like the biscuit, except the addition of two 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, and a few drops of essence of Lemon. 

Burrer-mMiILK Biscurt.—Take a large pint of butter-milk, or sovp 
milk, and a quart of flour. Rub into the flour a piece of butter the size 
of an egg. Adda teaspoon full of salt and another of cream of tarter; 
stir the milk into the flour. Dissolve a heaping teaspoonful of saleratus 
ina very little hot water, and stir into it. Add flour enough bar ly to 
mould a small loaf; roll it out upon the board, and cut out and bake ex. 
actly like the tea buscuit. The advantag2 of putting in the saleratus after 


the dough is mixed, is, that the foaming process occasioned by combining 


the sour milk and alkali, raises the whole mass; whereas if it is stirred 
first into the milk, much of the effervescence is lost, before it is added to 
the flour. 

Cream Biscuit.—To be made in the same manner as the butter-milk 
biscuit, except that no butter is required; the cream will make them suff- 
ciently short. 

LitcurieLtD Crackers.—Ts one pint of cold milk, put a piece of but. 
ter the size of a small egg, a small teaspoonful of salt, and one egg. Rub 
the butter into a quart of flour, then add the egg and milk. Knead in 
more flour until it is as stiff as it possibly can be made. Then pound 't 
with an iron pestle, or the broad end of a flat-iron, for at least one hour, 
then roll it very thin, cut it into rounds, prick and bake in a quick oven 
twelve or fifteen minutes. 


> 


Drop Cakes.—To a pint of cream put seven eggs, very thoroughly 
beaten, a little salt, and flour enough to make a thick batter. Bake in 


little cups in the stove, about fifteen minutes, or in rings. 
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METHODIST MONTHLY MAGAZINE for October. This is a well conducted 
monthly of the Methodist denomination. It is sustained by an able body of 
contributors. 

Tue RuopveE IsLanp ScHooLMasTER for October. Good as usual. 

Tue FrrestpeE Montary, W. W. Hall, editor. This is a new magazine, 
published in New York, and appears {to be ably conducted. We welcome it 
to the field of labor in which we have pleasantly toiled. 


roe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—* Poetry inthe Home Circle.” Several articles from 
THE INVALID. “An Appeal to Young Men,” No. 3. 
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WHY CHIME THE BELLS SO MERRILY ? 


Composed by J. P. KNIGHT. 
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1. why hy aie the e bells so mer-ri-ly, why seem ye all so gay? Is 
2. The old man gazes on the mirth, he smiles not like the rest, He 
3. Dance on,dance on,be blithe and gay, nor pause to think the while, That 
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on the past,and feel no sorrow now, That thus ye sing so joy-ous-ly, and 
merry throng the child who was his pride; He listens for her joyous song, she 
sistless flight, »brings changes sad and drear, The many hopes of youth to blight, with 
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is not by his side; But scarce atwelve month she was there and 
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old year’s gone, And the burden be,the new year’s come, and the old year’s gone. 
old year’s gone, Yet still ye sing, ‘the new yeé ar’ s come, and the old year’s gone. 
old year’s gone, Still gayly sing,the new year’s come, and the old year’s gone. 
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HOME — WHAT IS IT? 


BY REV. AMBROSE SMITH. 


How many beautiful thoughts and tender feelings cluster 
round the word “ Home!’ It is often used as synonymous with 
house, residence, native place, or country. But there is an idea, 
quite different from these and peculiar to itself, suggested to 
our minds, or rather to our hearts, by this word. We may live 
in our native land —in the very place of our birth —on the old 
homestead itself; we may have a mansion all our own, and fear 
not the dread summons, “ depart hence,” and yet have no home. 
We may not only have a house, but a house-hold also —a wife 
to occupy our dwelling and spread the air of neatness through 
every apartment, children to make its halls resound with merry 
voices, and servants to go and come at our bidding, yet the 
place be no home to any one. A vicious or tyrannical father, 
a morose and fretful mother, unkind and disorderly children, 
may banish affection and contentment from the splendid man- 
sion. Each inmate may long for some more congenial retreat. 

“Oh! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,’’ 
may be their morning and their evening prayer. 

Home is not so much a dwelling for the body as for the soul. 
It is the heart’s quiet retreat, where it nestles and reposes after 
the wearisome labors and harassing cares of the day — the 
spirits’ sweet resting-place, to which it fondly returns from 
every excursion out upon the world’s wide waste of waters. 

It may be ever so rude —a log hut out upon the lonely prairie, 
or a plain and scantily furnished apartment in the crowded 
city, and yet the inmates return to it joyfully from the toils of 
wéary life and the gaze of an unfeeling world. Love may light 
up the humbler dwelling and make it almost a paradise. The 
hearts of parents and children may cling to it as the centre of 
all their joys. It may be far dearer to them than all the world 
beside. What care the parents for the palaces of the rich and 
great, so often the abodes of splendid misery, while embosomed 
in their own dear family, forgetful of their troubles amid 
merry scenes round the domestic hearth! What care the 
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children for the heartless parade and unsatisfying pleasures of 
the wealthy, while surrounded by the fond caresses and peaceful 
enjoyments of home ! 
“« My home, the spirit of its love is breathing, 
In every wind that plays across my track ; 
From its w ite walls the very tendrils wreathing, 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back.” 

Whether it be humble or magnificent, home is the place to 
which the heart instinctively clings. It is the trellis, round 
which entwined its sweetest, tenderest affections. It is a bright 
sunny spot inacold and wintry world, where body and mind, 
repose under the calm and holy radiance of domestic love. 

That all should have a home, in the true sense of the word, 
is exceedingly important. 

Man needs a home, as he returns from the labors, cares and 
strifes of a busy, chafing world. Soothing to his troubled spirit, 
is such a calm retreat, where love whispers in his ear words of 
peace, and smiles light up his darkened brow. The poisoned 
arrows in his bosom are gently withdrawn, his wounds are 
healed, and he lives on amidst the vexations of life, a happy 
man. 

Still more does woman need a home—a still and quiet 
bower, retired from the noisy, dusty highway of life, a refuge 
from its strifes and storms. She wants a home of her own — 
an unmolested and secure retreat, where the tender shoots of 
conjugal affection may bud and blossom, and round which her 
delicate hands may wreath flowers and garlands. 

Above all, children need a home—a quiet, sunny, happy 
home, where the gentler affections of the young and tender 
heart may expand and ripen into a genial loving manhood. 
There should the silken cords of love be twined about their 
buoyant spirits, to bind them fast in the family circle. Then 
will the allurements of vice be counteracted. The grocery, 
the bar-room, the play-house, will have little attraction for 
them. There is a spell upon their hearts more potent than 
the charms of the destroyer. 


“ By the quiet hour when hearts unite, 
In the parting prayer, and the kind ‘ good night ;’ 
By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 
O’er their life has a spell been thrown. 
And bless that gift — it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light.” 
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The fortunes of the child are bound up, to a great extent, in 
the single word home— in the presence or absence of what it 
implies. This almost invariably decides his character and his 
course for life— whether he shall be an outcast from society, 
and a shame to his parents; or rise to honor and usefulness, 
his parent’s pride and joy. The great orator and statesman, 
Daniel Webster, said, referring to the influences thrown around 
him in the home of his childhood, that more impressions which 
still remained with him, were made upon his mind before he 
left his father’s house at the age of fourteen, than had ever been 
made afterward. ; 

Yes, parents, as you hope for peace in your declining years — 
as you value your children’s temporal and eternal welfare, 
provide for them a home, worthy of the name —a home, how- 
ever humble, where kindness and affection dwell, where beauty 
and piety blend, to throw their hallowed influence round the 
expanding mind and heart. Never by harshness or neglect 
force them to woam abroad for sympathy or happiness, seeking 
their companions among the vicious and degraded. They should 
be made to feel that their parents are their best friends — not 
only wisest in counsel, but warmest in sympathy with them in 
all their little joys and griefs. The parental roof should be a 
pleasant sanctuary, to which they cheerfully run from the 
temptations and dangers of the world. 

Then, should they, as will seldom be the case, wander — like 
the prodigal from their father’s house, a sweet voice will be 
still sounding in their ears, and thrill their very souls, at times, 
calling after them from their deserted homes, not in vain. 

“Oh! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirits early loves ? 
“Still at thy father’s board, 
There is kept a place for thee — 
Still hath thy mother’s eye, 
A look tender and sweet, 
“ S.ill when the prayer is said, 
For thee kind bosoms yearn, 


For thee fond tears are shed, 
Oh! when wilt thou return?” 


A fool struck Cato in the bath; when he expressed some sorrow for 
the action, Cato had forgotten it. 
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THE BIRTH OF JESUS, 
BY THE INVALID.! 
Far from the city’s busy train, 
Upon a green and fruitful plain, 
The shepherds watched their flocks by night. 
Beneath the gentle moon-beams’ light. 


It was the solemn midnight hour, 

When on their souls with thrilling power, 
An angel strain burst loud and clear, 
And up they rose in sudden fear. 


While round them shone a glorious ray, 
From Heaven which robed the earth in day, 
One seraph brighter than the rest, 

With gentle accents them addressed ; 


“Fear not!” the angel softly said, 

“‘ Nor be your anxious hearts dismayed, 
For glorious news we bring this night, 
To Bethlehem haste and see the sight. 


The infant Lord you shall behold, 
Within a manger dark and cold, 
Upon his gentle mother’s breast, 
In Heavenly beauty sweetly rest. 


Lo, in the east a radiant star, 

Doth shed its brightness from afar, 
To light your steps, a glorious sign, 
To lead you to the babe divine!” 


With eager joy the shepherds rose, 
Leaving their flocks in still repose, 
And hastened on their distant way, 
To where the infant Saviour lay ; 


While sweetly echoing on each hill, 

Was borne that angel chorus still, 
“Good will on earth, and peace abound, 

Where e’er the joyful news shall sound. 


Let heaven and earth their notes combine, 
To swell an anthem so divine, 

Glory to God in sweetest lays, 

Let men and angels softly raise.” 


And now their blessed errand done, 
The angel-band to heaven return, 
While following the eastern star, 
The shepherds seek the manger far. 
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At length they reach the lowly place, 

Which God hath clothed with wondrous grace, 
With joyful hearts before his shrine, 

To bow and hail the King divine. 


There robed in childhood’s lovely form, 
Upon his mother’s bosom warm, 

They see the Saviour calmly lie, 

And tears of rapture fill each eye, 


What Heavenly radiance clothes his brow, 
All fairer than the virgin snow! 

How sweet the beam his smiles doth wear, 
On those who kneel before him there! 


Adoring they their Lord confess, 
And in the babe the Father bless, 
Nor can they bear to leave a sight 
So wondrous fair, so glorious bright. 


But hastening on their homeward way, 

Beneath the morning's golden ray, 

They spread the joyful tidings round, 
* The Saviour we in Bethlehem found.” 


—__ —> 0 


AUNT MARGARET’S WAY OF KEEPING THE SABBATH. 


BY MARY MONTAGUE- 


THE sun was just going down as turning off from the main 
road, we caught the sound of the old mill, and directly came in 
sight of the elm trees which stood before Aunt Margaret’s house. 
A few rods farther, and the end of our journey was reached. 

How familiar everything looked! Those beautiful trees, that 
high hill, covered with verdure to the top, like the hills of old 
Essex ; the neat bank wall, front of the house, the porch covered 
with woodbine, and the seat beneath it; the old well with its 
long sweep, — and even the dog which came out to welcome us, 
all seemed pleasant and unchanged ; yet a long time had passed 
since I was there last, for I have a daughter older now than I was 
when I went to Meredith last. 

I always loved Aunt Margaret. Perhaps one reason why I 
thought more of her than I did of Aunt Martha or Aunt Betsey 
was because I was named for her ; still she was one of those per 
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sons whom everybody loves, and when they have spent a few 
days with her are persuaded, in their own minds, that they shall 
repeat their visit soon. 

She did not go from home often, but when I was married she 
came to the wedding and brought me a bridal gift. I thought 
then I should go and see her very soon, but, as I said, I had not 
been. 

Since then, sixteen years had passed away — sixteen springs, 
in which the farmer had sown his seed, and the trees put forth 
their buds of promise; sixteen ‘summers, in which the sun had 
shone on ripened fruit and blooming flower; sixteen autumns, in 
which the harvest moon had looked down on treasures safely gar- 
nered until house and barn were full; sixteen winters, in which 
nature had drawn her snowy mantle over the desolation which 
prepared for a more blessed resurrection — all this had passed, 
and what had it been to me, or rather what had it not been? 
What a strange discipline I had passed through, a discipline of 
care, sorrow, disappointment, pain and feeble health. Then 
came that long and lingering illness. 

That was a blessed sickness, however, for in its hours of quiet 
and retirement I had nothing to do but review the past. For the 
first time I realized the mercies which had surrounded my path; 
I thought of the responsibilities which I had failed to acknowl- 
edge and meet ; I called to mind the birth of my first babe — my 
sorrow and my joy, and then came back the hour of deeper an- 
guish, when God called him away ; now I could see why it was 
—all this and much more I remembered, until by the grace of 
God, I was led to say, “I thought on my ways and turned my 
feet unto thy testimonies.” 

After months of feebleness I was able to ride out, and health 
came slowly back again. When well enough to sit at the table 
with my husband and children, a project was unfolded which 
had been for some time maturing. It was that I must leave them 
all and spend a few weeks at Meredith. I hesitated; I wished to 
go and I wanted to stay at home. My heart was full of desire to 
do them good, but I thought of Aunt Margaret, whom I knew was 
a Christian, and just the friend with whom of all others I needed 
most to be; perhaps she would teach me her heavenly art of 
bringing the better world down to earth, then how happy I should 
be! how happy I would make others! 
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So I went. The same sweet smile that shone on her face long 
ago, chasing away clouds of sorrow, dwelt there still. “The 
heart of her husband trusted safely in her and her children had 
risen up to call her blessed.” Whilst I remained there, I told her 
all my weaknesses and temptations, and, in return, she encourag- 
ed me to hope that I might come off victor, in the warfare for 
which I had enlisted. 

It was one of my trials that our Sabbaths were so unpleasant. 
The day was looked forward to as a weariness, and we were al- 
ways glad when it was over. Now, I wished to make the day 
one of pleasant rest and enjoyment, but where should I begin? I 
did not know. I was sure if any one knew, it must be Aunt Mar- 
garet, so Lasked her. Her first inquiry was, “ whether I allow- 
ed my children to look at flowers Sabbath day?” She smiled 
when I expressed surprise at her question, and added, “I sus- 
pected as much ; I do not believe you have anything pretty for 
them to look at. That is the secret of a deal of trouble. I will 
explain what I mean. 

“ Many years ago, soon after I came here, a little incident oc- 
curred which impressed me very much. We always walked to 
church then, although it is a mile and a half, and, as we went on 
our way, and one family after another joined us, Iwas reminded 
of the ancient Jews, who went up to Jerusalem to worship. As 
with them, when they drew near the temple of Jehovah, our num- 
bers would receive accessions until many came together to enter 
the courts of the Lord ; but, unlike them in one respect, little 
children were always with us. 

“Tt was a beautiful bright morning in June that the incident 
took place to which I refer. A refreshing shower had fallen the 
night before and bathed every tree and flower and blade of grass, 
so that they seemed to have put on their best attire to help swell 
the chorus of praise which would arise from holy, happy hearts, 
for the blessed day of rest. So we walked on, while neighbors 
and friends talked with each other, and exchanged kindly greet- 
ings by the way. 


“We passed a house almost hid among climbing roses; a gar- 
den was before it bordered with sweet double pinks, while the 
blue and white iris, the sweet-williams, with here and there a 
late tulip, and clusters of ladies’ delights were sprinkled all over 
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it, and I could not but think it wasa rich gift from God to 
Adam, when he gave the flowers to cheer him in his banishment, 
As I was thinking thus, a little girl interrupted my meditations by 
calling out, ‘Oh mother! mother! do look at those flowers!’ 
Turning upon her alook of mingled mortification and reproof, 
she only said, ‘ Hush, my child; you must not look at flowers 
Sabbath day.’ 

“If she had struck her, I do not think I should have been 
more surprised ; and I am certain it would have hurt her less, I 
could not get over the impression fora long time; ‘ you must 
not look at flowers Sabbath day,’ I repeated over and over again, 
trying to make it appear that I had misunderstood. 

“Tt is strange to me that what God has joined together, any 
one should try to put asunder. Why, what a lesson Christian pa- 
rents might learn from the example of Jesus. Their want of 
success is not to be wondered at when the means used are taken 
into consideration. The cares and employments of every day 
life — the birds and the flowers, the flocks and the trees, were all 
used by Him asillustrations of Divine truth, and made to shadow 
forth the relations which we sustain to our heavenly Father. 
Now this is not the common method. Our religion and its du- 
ties, we take entirely out of our usual experience, and hold it up 
so high that we hardly see it ourselves, much less our children. 
We have one tone of voice to speak about the great love of 
God to us, and another, much more joyous and pleasant, that is 
called up when our earthly friends are the themes upon which we 
grow eloquent. We can talk about the flowers and nature gen- 
erally, and become warm about their beauties, but we must not 
take the fragrant bouquet on the Sabbath, and, examining petal 
after petal, tell our children how God has made them so beauti- 
ful, so fragrant, because He loved us, and wished us to love Him 
and be happy. 

“*T knew a young man who was studying theology at Andover, 
and on just such a Sabbath morning as I have described, he was 
walking out witha friend, and when his attention was directed to 
the scene, fair as Eden, he looked a moment, and then, with a 
sigh, raised the prayer, ‘ Lord, turn off mine eyes from beholding 
vanity.’ I am certain he grew up in one of those families where 
they did ‘ not look at flowers on the Sabbath day.’ A child who 
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can understand very little of the Bible can read whole sentences 
in the Book of nature, which was God’s first book. 

“T do not say that a child never will have correct views of God 
if parental teachings are confined to the Bible, but I doubt if 
they will; and how can we do better than to make the eye a me- 
dium for receiving instruction? Christ was constantly doing so. 
At birth, the eye is nearly or quite as large as at the period of 
mature life, then why not on God’s day use it to the best advan- 
tage? Why not allow it flowers and pictures too, for — they 
constitute a part of my bouquet —to look at to their heart’s 
content ? 

“ But, let us now come back to our subject of the Sabbath. 
There is such a thing as having a home without silver spoons or 
carpeted floors; but there is no such thing asa HOME, a happy 
home, without a Bible and a Sabbath ; a Bible, whose principles 
shall be the controlling power in the family, and a Sabbath which. 
shall be a day of sacred rest, —a blessed antetype of that rest 
which shall be the Christian’s portion hereafter, when all the 
powers which Infinite Wisdom has given him, in delightful uni- 
son, shall joyfully and forever praise and love God. 

“ Now, how and where shall we begin? Not in the sanctuary 
but in the family. The regeneration of the world is to be accom- 
plished by the influence of Christian homes. When each family 
shall be a church, the millennium will begin to dawn; and thus 
family piety is to be brought about by the intelligent study and 
‘love for the Word of God, and a proper observance of the Sab- 
bath. To aid, I would ever have a Bible — yes, a family Bible— 
and one with engravings, too. You smile, but I am in earnest. 
If the parents have not owned one before they came into this 
relation, the first care should be to furnish themselves with one, 
so that it can be used when the intelligence of the child will 
allow it to be done. This Bible is to be the Sabbath book. Its 
engravings are not to be shown on other days, but to be held in 
special reserve, so that they and the facts which they illustrate, 
shall be among the earliest and most pleasaat recollections of 
childhood. The parents ought to be so familiar with them, that 
they can fill out in detail, many a story, the outlines of which are 
only given there. Then I would have pictured cards, illustrating 
moral and religious truth, which should be among the employ- 
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ments of the Sabbath, and these should be designed to call out 
the higher feelings of the child’s nature. If this is done until 
they become strengthened by exercise, a great work has been ac- 
complished towards making children what they ought to be. The 
records of the church show that children can be so trained, thai, 
as among the Waldenses, they shall not be able to remember the 
time when they did not love God. 

“ Another instrumentality, which may help to make the Sab. 
bath pleasant, is to have “a day of preparation” for it. All the 
cooking may be done beforehand so that no more time will be 
taken than one would wish to spare if they had visitors. My best 
room is always open on that day, adorned with flowers when pos- 
sible, and all have free access to it. You may think this a small 
matter, but it has an influence. Singing and reading, suitable 
books and pictures, with the company and conversation of parents 
is treat enough for any well regulated family. Neither husband or 
‘myself ever felt at liberty to devote hour after hour to reading, 
when our children were too small to interest themselves. We 
could and often have taken the care of them separately, but our 
time for reading and conversation was, usually, after they had 
gone to bed.” 

“ But, Aunt Margaret, allow me to interrupt you. Have you 
not planned work enough at home for all day? Do you give up 
public worship and the Sabbath school ?” 

“ Not at all—I only make them subservient to a higher claim. 
But if you mean to ask if I attend church three times, and the 
Sabbath school beside, I should say ‘ No,’ at once. The day was 
given for rest, and my conviction is, those persons who go to 
church three times, attend the Sabbath school, and perhaps the 
morning prayer meeting, do not improve the Sabbath to the best 
advantage. I have talked with many persons on this subject, 
and they confessed, that instead of being refreshed and invigorat 
ed, they were conscious of a stupor which is the result of extreme 
weariness. You see now, I think, what my ideas and plans are. 
I do not know but you will think me sadly egotistical. 

** My endeavor is, to give a child as much employment as is 
pleasant, —to surround it with positively agreeable associations; 
to use its eyes and ears as mediums of instruction. In order to 
do this, I begia on the day of preparation. The family Bible is 
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in waiting. ‘Then we have our cards, our maps, and sacred geog- 
raphy, by which they become familiar with the travels of the 
Saviour in the land of Palestine, our singing, devotional exercises 


& 


and recitations, which leaves no time to hang heavily. 

“From the time the snow leaves the beautiful mosses 
uncovered in the early spring until the frosts of autumn have 
swept away the ‘ golden rod and the aster in the wood,’ I never 
intend to be without the teachings of nature in my house. How 
many lessons they have read to me of His goodness and tender 
watchfulness, who so clothes them in their beautiful array! 
Fresh bouquets are arranged Saturday, and my parlor is prepared 
as if we expected some dear friend ; and, indeed, we do, for Jesus 
has said, that if we will open our doors to him he will come in 
and sup with us. Sometimes it has seemed that ‘he called us 


into his banqueting house, and his banner over us was love.’ 

“The letters we receive from time to time, from our dear chil- 
dren, far away, are full of comfort to us. Sarah writes, her chil- 
dren have the best corner of their garden for the Sabbath bou- 
quets. Alick often alludes to our Sabbaths, and says it was their 
influgnce that made him a missionary. Have we not our re- 
ward?” 


THE GREAT RESPONSIBILITY OF MOTHERS. 


BY REV. WM. GALE. 


NO. II. 


Tms results from the wide extent and the peculiar nature of 
that influence with which the God of heaven has invested them. 
It depends on them, as we have seen in another article, more than 
on avy other human instrumentality, what each of their children 
shall be in this life, and in the life to come. And what are the 
peculiar duties devolving on mothers? what ought they to do for 
their children? Like Hannah, the mother of Samuel, they 
should consecrate their children to God from their earliest exist- 
ence; and then should do all in their power to prepare them for 
his service and kingdom. No mother should be indifferent to her 
children's welfare in this world,—to their health, good standing in 
society, and general prosperity. But every one’s chief solicitude 
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in reference to her children should be for their spiritual welfare, 
and their usefulness as the friends of Christ, being much impressed 
with the fact that her children are immortal, also, that however 
amiable and pleasing, kind and dutiful they may be ; and however 
promising their talents, and pleasing their prospects for the life 
that now is, they are, nevertheless, in a lost and sinful condition, 
and therefore need that great moral change, without which, our 
Saviour said in his discourse with Nicodemus, no man can enter 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Every mother should not only instruct her children correctly 
and faithfully, but should make the impression deep on their 
minds that she realizes the worth of their souls, and is ever anx- 
ious for their salvation. She should pray for them without ceasing ; 
should desire the prayers of others in their behalf; should guard 
carefully their books and their associates, should subdue their 
wills and bring them into subjection while young; should set a 
safe example for their imitation; and should never be weary in 
the discharge of these duties. 

There is a peculiar call on parents at the present time to see 
that their children are instructed in the doctrines and duties of 
the Bible, as nothing else short of experimental religion, will 
afford them so much security as they come to years of understand 
ing, and are called to mingle in the scenes of corrupt and cor- 
rupting society. Much of the instruction that is given in public, 
at the present day, whether by the living voice, or by the press, 
is superficial and defective, even when not positively wrong and 
dangerous. By wicked and unbelieving men, the Bible is derided, 
the truth is assailed in numberless ways, and errors of every 
shape and form are industriously circulated. 

The deplorable fact now stated, requires that parents should be 
faithful in giving right instruction to their children, and should 
begin with them while they are young. To the fidelity of parents 
in the particular now noticed, more than to any other source, must 
we look for a remedy against the prevailing errors and dangerous 
influences of which I have just been speaking. And what better 
thing can Christian parents do for their children, as relates to 
early religious education, than to see that they thoroughly com- 
mit to memory the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism? This would 
be an excellent discipline of the mind, besides putting them in 
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possession of a rich store of religious knowledge. And it belongs 
to the mother primarily to see that this task is seasonably under- 
taken, and in due time thoroughly executed by her children. 

All children need line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little, in reference to almost everything 
relating to their condition and duties. Some need this more than 
others, but all are exposed to evil in some form—are surrounded 
by temptations, snares and dangers,—are liable to be misled and 
injured by the influence and example of the wicked around them. 
They can never go abroad, and some can scarcely look into the 
streets without exposure to their moral character. None are safe 
in a world like this, only as the principles of revealed religion 
shall be implanted in their minds, and the grace of God shall be 
given them for their protection. Is there not reason to think 
that most mothers realize only in a very limited degree the amount 
of obligation that rests upon them in reference to their children ? 
Great will be the faithful mother’s reward in heaven. But, O, 
how dreadful beyond description will be the doom of the wicked 
and prayerless mother, when called to give an account for all the 
deeds done in the body. 

Mothers have great encouragement to be faithful and persever- 
ing in their duties. 

With some, present appearances may be dark; they may see 
no immediate prospect of success in their efforts for the spiritual 
good of their children ; they may indeed at times feel that they 
are laboring in vain and spending their strength for naught. But 
they should ever remember that God has invested them with a 
kind and degree of influence that must and will be felt. Besides, 
he has promised to bless and prosper all their sincere endeavors. 

“Tn the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand, for thou knowest not which shall prosper, this or that, 
or whether both shall be alike good.” ‘ He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with him.” These and other like 
passages which are true in their general application, are specially 
true when applied to mothers. What has now been said is war- 
ranted by facts. The Hon. John Randolph, in conversation with 
a friend, gave this pleasing testimony, “ I used to be called,” said 
he, “a Frenchman, because I took the French side in politics ; 
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and though this was unjust, yet the truth is, I should have been a 
French atheist, if it had not been for one recollection, and that 
was the memory of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hands in hers, and cause me on my knees to say, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven.’” No doubt most readers of 
this article remember the case of Richard Cecil, who was a very 
wicked young man, but was subsequently converted, and became 
an eminent Christian minister. He ascribed his escape from infi- 
delity and ruin, and his happy change of character and of life, 
to the influence of his pious mother. ‘ She dropped things in my 
way,” said he, ‘and I could never rid myself of them. I liked 
to be an infidel in company rather than alone. My mother would 
talk to me, and weep as she talked; 1 would fling out of the 
house with an oath, but weep when I got into the street.”” Even 
in the days of his greatest wickedness he could not wholly resist 
her influence. 

Facts like those now stated, which are very numerous, are 
highly adapted to encourage Christian mothers to the faithful dis- 
charge of their appropriate duties. God may hear their prayers 
and bless their influence, in the conversion of their children, (if 
he does not see fit to do it before,) months and years after they 
shall have gone to the rest and gracious rewards of heaven. 


“ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 
It shant deceive their hope, 

The precious grain can ne’er be lost, 
For grace ensures a crop.” 


CONSCIENTIOUS DISCHARGE OF DUTY. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot ; 
The timid good may stand aloof— 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not 
Nor heed the shaft too surely cast— 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are here; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among her worshippers.— Bryant. 





HABITS OF INFANTS. 


EF HABITS OF INFANTS. 
EDITORIAL. 


Wuat! Infants have habits? Yes; and that, too, almost as 
soon as they are born. Keep a light in the room every night 
until the babe is six weeks old, and see if it has not formed a 
habit in connection with that light. Extinguish it at the end of 
this period, and it will be proved that the babe is dependent upon 
it. He will cry, and show by his uneasiness that a light has be- 
come indispensable. In this regard he is very much like his 
parents. 

It is important, then, to look after these habits as lying at the 
foundation of health, character and happiness. Nor is it so diffi- 
cult a matter after all. Suppose the mother would have her child 
form the habit of regularly taking nourishment. She knows very 
well that, at first, it is likely to call for it too frequently for 
health, and if its calls are always answered promptly, injury will 
result. What, then, must she do? She must do, as many a wise 
mother has done, commence in the outset to nurse her babe, regu 
larly, not too often, but frequently enough for the good of the 
child. He may cry bitterly for a while before the nursing time 
arrives, but it will not require a long time to accustom him to it, 
so that he will become as regular as the clock, in expressing his 
want of nourishment. After the habit is pretty well established, 
let the opposite be tried for two or three days, and the value of 
these habits, both to the mother and child, will become more mani- 
fest. Be irregular only a brief period in giving nourishment, and 
the mother can hardly do anything with her babe. The good 
habit is encroached upon, and the penalty must be paid. 

So with sleep, a mother would have the child go to sleep early 
in the evening. How can it be done? She must be regular in 
the time of laying the little one away in its crib or cradle. She 
must allow nothing to interfere with this arrangement, and ina 
short time the habit will be formed. Almost to a minute the 
child will exhibit signs of sleep as each day comes and goes. But 
if the mother is pressed with family cares; if she has much sew- 
ing to be done, or wishes to run out to a neighbor’s, or has visitors, 
and allows her child to drop to sleep while undressed for the 
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night, and to sleep on until she herself retires, then she must 
wake the little sleeper, in order to prepare him for his bed. This 
encroaches upon his habit of regular sleep, and only three or four 
successive evenings of such irregularity, will be sufficient to en- 
tirely break up his habit of sleeping. The mother will thereby be 
tried and wearied, as the consequence of her own irregularity. 

Children, are “ bundles of habits,” as really as their parents, 
The foregoing suppositions are enough to show this, and of course 
the fact should be regarded at the earliest date. Some infants 
have been known to hold a piece of cotton or cloth, or the fringe 
of a shawl, for a while; and then they would not not go to sleep 
without said article in their tiny hands. Such a characteristic 0 
the infantile nature, may be used for good or ill. Bad habits can 
be as readily formed as good ones, and they will be formed, unless 
care and watchfulness are exercised. This care and watch is 
wearisome, but when the good habits are fully established, the 
mother has much more ease and comfort as the result. If the 
parent is consulting only her own strength, in the long run, she 
will see that this extra exertion to have her infant form good hab- 
its, is the part of wisdom. 


PRAYER, THE MOTHER’S HELP. 
BY M. 7..¢/1t j 


“ WHILE my children were infants on my lap, as I washed 
them, I raised my heart to God, that he would wash them in 
that blood which cleanseth from all sin. AsI clothed them in 
the morning, I asked my heavenly Father to clothe them with 
the robe of Christ’s righteousness. As I provided them food, 
I prayed that God would feed their souls with the bread of 
heaven, and give them to drink of the water of life. When! 
have prepared them for the house of God, I have plead that 
their bodies might be fit temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell in. 
When they left me for the week day school,I followed their 
infant footsteps with a prayer, that their path through life might 
be like that of the just, which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. And as I committed them to the rest of the night, 
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the silent breathing of my soul has been, that their heavenly 
Father would take them to his embrace, and fold them in his 
paternal arms.” 

Such was the practice.of a pious mother, successful in train. 
ing her children for God. 

And should not all mothers be thus eminently of a prayerful 
spirit ? Their children are born into the world with unclean 
hearts. ‘They go astray as soon as they be born.” God alone 
can renew and sanctify them. With these two truths, the 
mother should be deeply impressed. How earnest and constant 
should be her prayers that their hearts may be brought under 
divine influence, be imbued with the love of Christ and be 
devoted to his service. Once the friends of Jesus, they have 
an Almighty protector and are comparatively safe from the 
evils which are in the world Their salvation is secure. This 
great object should be continually before the mother, lay upon 
her heart by night and by day; and until her prayers are 
answered, she should persevere, pleading the promises of God, 
and devoting her children unreservedly to him. 

A prayerful spirit will aid a mother in the work of govern. 
ment. She will fear to allow her children to disobey her, 
because by so doing they will sin against God. Possessed of a 
prayerful spirit, she has a divine helper, and can better control 
herown temper amid the many trials incident to her charge, 
and thus set them the example of a meek and quiet spirit‘ And 
how can she better subdue their waywardness and soften tieir 
hearts, than by taking them, after some act of disobedience to 
a throne of grace, and there in their hearing, confess their sins 
and spread their case before God, and teach them also to con- 
fess their sins and seek divine forgiveness ? 

A mother should often pray with her children. If family 
worship is not established in her house, this should be done 
daily, if it is, frequent opportunities should be improved to pray 
with the child; witnessing her earnestness and the depth of 
feeling in hey heart, religious instructioz is imparted in the most 
effectual way. How pleasant the hour, after the toils and sports 
of the day are over, when about committing the lovcd one to 
rest, thus to commit it to God. How precious the influence 
which may then be infused. What mother would be willing to 
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forego the privilege and lose the power for good which may 
there be exerted ? 

A prayerful spirit will best produce peace and comfort to her 
own mind. 

How deep the anxieties and solicitudes of a mother for the 
child whom she tenderly loves! but if she can in faith commit 
its highest interests to an Almighty arm,—to her Father in 
Heaven, she may rest in peace. 

If her dear ones are called far from her, to meet the snares 
and buffettings of an evil world, the God of providence will 
watch over and keep them; if called to lay them in the “ dust 
of death,” they are not lost, they are garnered up; they are 
happy with Christ, and ere long she will go to meet them, 
and rejoice with them in his presence forever. 


——__<>-0-<>——_—_——— 


ALL FOR APPEARANCE, 


EDITORIAL. 


Mrs. NEALE was a devoted mother, but very fond of things 


that win admiration. She was rather inclined to give more 
attention to the apparel of her children, than she was to their 
moral and religious culture. Two or three incidents of her life 
will illustrate the character and results of her practice. 

There was a picnic in town in the early part of September, 
rather late for people to sit or stand in a grove. It was to have 
occurred at an earlier date, but various things had transpired 
to prevent, and autumn came with her chilly winds before the 
enterprise was commenced. A long, cold storm, too, had 
drenched the forests with rain, and scarcely two days had 
elapsed since it passed away, and the sun appeared in his 
glory. Mrs. N. arrayed her two daughters for the occasion 
without regard to the weather, and their costume was better 
adapted to the warmest days of July, than it was to the frosty 
weather of autumn. When her husband saw them shivering 
with cold, even before they started for the grove, he importuned 
his wife to clothe them in apparel better adapted to the season 
of the year; but it was of no avail. ‘They looked so much 
better in their summer dresses that had been re-fitted for the 
occasion ;’ and then, ‘ children don’t feel the cold like adults ;’ 
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‘half the pleasure of the day would be taken away to see them 
elad in their dark thick dresses.’ Mr. Neale’s arguments 
availed nothing against this view of the case, and so the chil- 
dren went to the picnic at the risk of their lives. 

The day was enjoyed, and all returned to their homes, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Neale had a sorry experience. On that very night 
the youngest daughter was taken sick, and tossed with fever 
in wild delirium from side to side. The physician was called, 
and said it was the result of a sudden cold caught in the grove, 
and wondered that any persons should be so thoughtless, as to 
spend a whole day in a damp forest in autumn. She grew 
sick very rapidly, and the next day the physician expressed the 
fear that she would never recover. The announcement threw 
the mother into vehement agony, and she gave vent to her feel- 
ings in sobs and exclamations of grief. Helen lived fourteen 
days, and then expired. Her sister experienced a severe cold 
from exposure at the picnic, but escaped the fever. 

The reader can judge of the deep anguish of that mother’s 
heart as she followed the remains of her loved child to the 
grave. It was probably no alleviation of her sorrow to reflect 
that it was all done for appearance. 

The eldest daughter’s childhood was marked by the following 
incident. When she was about two-and-a-half years of age, 
her mother had the sitting room and nursery repaired, and put 
into a very neat and attractive condition. The crib had a new 
spread, and other new articles of domestic comfort were pro- 
vided. The crib had a new place to stand, where the new 
spread would show to better advantage. For convenience sake 
one side of the crib had been removed, and this was placed 
towards the centre of the room instead of against the wall. Of 
course, a child laid therein would be in danger of rolling out 
at the hazard of life. Mr. Neale called the attention of his 
wife to the danger, but she replied by saying, that “ Nellie never 
had broken her neck in that way yet; and the spread showed 
to so much better advantage that she preferred to have it stand 
thus.” 

Not many days thereafter the family were startled by an 
unusual shock that jarred the whole house, and the instantane- 
ous and piercing shrieks of Nellie. She had rolled out of her 
crib, where she had been laid as usual for her daily sleep. Mr. 
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Neale was piling wood back of the house, and he was much 
frightened by the sudden and unexpected noise, and hurried 
into the house quick as possible. Nellie was in the arms of her 
mother, when lie reached the nursery, and he saw at once the 
cause of the confusion. He said nothing but hoped his wife 
would learn a lesson. Both attended to the wants of the child, 
and they were soon satisfied that no injury was inflicted except 
a severe bruise upon the head. “ A miracle,” said Mr. N. “ that 
she was not killed outright.” Mrs. N. made no reply, for she 
remembered the conversation of her husband upon the subject. 
ALL THIS FOR APPEARANCE. 

This class of parents expose the health and lives of their 
children in more ways than one. There is no doubt that 
coughs, fevers, and bruises are often ALL FOR APPEARANCE. 


POETRY IN THE HOME-CIRCLE. 
BY CAROLA WILDGROVE. 

TRUE poetry, what is it? lt is something easily felt, but with 
difficulty defined. 

Perhaps we may say that it is the natural breathings of our 
deep passions, in language measured in harmony with those same 
passions. Whose heart has not thrilled with irrepressible delight 
as some of its most joyous strains have fallen on the ear? Whose 
soul has not softened at some of its sweetest warblings of tender- 
ness and love, or been melted to sympathy by its deep whisperings 
of sorrow? Who has not felt every passion of his nature wildly 
stirred, as at times the muse has played their various keys ? Who 
can read its loftiest passages and resist their mighty sway ? One 
has said, “‘ Let me write the songs of a nation, and 1 care not- 
who makes its laws.” And what is the mission of this all con 
quering agent ? Is it not to elevate, refine, and ennoble ? When 
the purest sensibilities of the soul are excited, when its deepest 
fountains are stirred, their natural out-gushings are in poetic 
measure. Who does not love exalted poetry ? And where is the 
fittest spot for this spirit to rest? Where can it best be cher- 
ished? At the fire-side. Give it a place in the family circle, em- 
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ploy it there on its high mission, and its work will be blessed to 
every member of that circle. 

The prattling child listens with delight to the sacred songs and 
lyric gems read or sung by a soft voice ; and even the little one, 
too young as yet, to prattle,is charmed at times by the rhythmic 
measures he hears from a mother’s lips. Poetry begins its work 
upon the heart at an early age; the influence it exerts is often 
far beyond our realization. How important, then, that a careful 
hand direct that work aright. Lessons of sound morality, intel- 
lectual truths and the great doctrines of religion, taught the little 
one in rhyme, will often be remembered through life, and not only 
remembered, but the life will yield to their impress. When the 
gifted poet, whose heart is fired from above, embodies in his sacred 
lays the glorious truths of the Gospel, their hallowed strains vi- 
brate from soul to soul, and go swelling up before the throne of 
God, endowed with an influence beyond our full perception. 

Who, this side of heaven shall ever measure the power of 
Watts’ divine Songs and Hymns? How many thousands of young 
minds have learned the great and glorious truths of the Bible, the 
spirits and precepts of true Christianity, while their memories 
have treasured those hymns, or others of kindred nature! And 
who shall estimate the sway they exerted over the lives of those 
youth, and shall continue to exert over thousands more? Who 
can sum up their moulding energies, their guiding impetus and 
their restraining influence ? 

Let poetry find its constant home in every nursery and by every 
fire-side. Let it preside in our devotions, lure the supreme love 
of the heart to God, and in its ascending strains, bear our affec- 
tions upward unto Him ; let it imbue the entire moral character 
and principles with that disinterested benevolence which lives to 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self, and regards the whole human 
family as neighbors and brethren. Let it, as the faithful hand- 
maid of religion, touch the keys of its own grand instrument, to 
the truths of every science, and on that same instrument of most 
extensive compass and widest variation play the deeds of every 
noble art. Let it sing the strains of peace, love and joy, through 
the nursery-circle, and recite its intellectual and classical mea- 
sures, at the fire-side. 

Wher true, pure, refining poetry shall have been installed in 
its own appropriate place in every household, much will have 
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been accomplished towards improving the morals, subliming the 
tastes, and elevating the affections; much towards cherishing the 
several virtues, and suppressing the many vices in society. Let 
us, then, take it by the hand, welcome it to our every family-circle, 
and domicile it there. Let us have poetic readings and conver- 
sations, poetic recitations, at home ; classical, lyric, pastoral, sen- 
timental and devotional, each in its appropriate time; and soon 
will we find a higher tone, a loftier feeling and a purer principle, 
elements in society. 


oo -—— 


“THE LORD IS MY LIGHT!” 


BY GENEVA: 


Come Birdies! ’Tis time to fold your little wings! Come 
Mabelle! Come Nellie! See, it is dark out doors! All the little 
birds and flowers have gone to sleep long ago! 

“I’m ready!” and my little fairy with a gay merry laugh 
sprang into my outstretched arms. 

“Come Belle! lets you and I have some fun with cousin Ida 
to-night !” Mabelle came—but her step was slow, and the shadow 
of some deep thought rested on her beautiful brow. Very softly 
she slipped her little hand in mine—then we went up stairs to- 
gether. 

Never saw ye anything lovelier than my pretty charge that 
even! Clad in their pure simple night robes—full play given to 
their graceful limbs. Their loosened tresses floating upon round 
white shoulders that a sculptor might have loved to gaze upon— 
their eyes bright with innocent mirth—and their sweet rosy lips 
parted in sunny smiles! ‘“ Beautiful! beautiful !” I exclaimed— 
and truly in their lovely childish beauty my darlings seemed more 
like some fair cherubs than anything of earth! 

A merry little fairy was my youngest pet—Nellie! always 
laughing or talking or singing in glee! Her clear childish voice 
made the old house ring again with sweet music ; while her little 
dancing feet kept time with her song! Coquetish little curls 
clustered closely round her beautiful white forehead. Her eyes were 
very dark and so full of fun and mischief that they made you 
laugh to look into them. Then her lips were like coral and her 
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cheeks like June roses! She had a warm impulsive nature, an 
earnest affectionate heart, and in sweetest tones was always tell- 
ing you she loved you “ more than tongue could tell !” Oh, she 
was a darling ! 

Do you wonder I loved her very dearly ? 

Yet I could not help dreading the world’s temptations for my 
bright bird! The world’s breath to dim her pure innocence! 
Mabelle was a rare gem—a lovely flower—a sweet pet-lamb to be 
loved! There was so much beauty in her rich dark hair falling 
in loug ringlets to her waist!—so much thought on her high» 
noble brow !—so much soul in her glorious dark eyes!—and a 
world of sweetness lingering ever around her dimpled mouth! 
No wonder I called her “* Ma-Belle !”’ Beautiful! she was ; but 
we might, with more propriety, have styled her “ Mimosa”— 
timid, shrinking little one! At one rude word or unkind look, 
her lips would quiver with emotion, and her large, bright eyes 
fill with tears! There was a sweet questioning glance that stole 
into your very heart, coming as it did from the veiled brightness 
of those soul-lit eyes, as though a timid angel were craving your 
loving protection! Dear little Mabelle! There was a tearfulness 
in our love for thee—as with impassioned kisses on thy kigh, 
holy brow. We prayed that God would shield our darling from 
the rough winds of life! 

Both had been early taught to love Him who called little chil- 
dren to him and folded them in his arms! Nellie’s faith was 
bright and firm. She was sure God loved and took care of them, 
and she spoke confidently of Him asa dear friend whom she 
trusted. There could be no doubt in that guileless heart! Ma- 
belle was silent where she felt most—but the reverent clasping of 
her little hands—the upward glancing of her dark, earnest eyes 
—the repenting tear when she had erred, all spoke of one 
whose young heart’s love was given to the precious Saviour. 

“‘T suppose, cousin Ida,” said Mabelle in a low, timid voice, 
wherein I felt the fear, “I suppose when you go down stairs 
you'll take away the light!” 

Why darling! You are not afraid? I asked—drawing the 
sweet child to my heart. Her beautiful head sank upon my 
shoulder, and I felt the little form tremble. We were silent a 
moment—I was thinking how I might bring to the bosom of my 
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sweet little dove that “ Perfect peace which casteth out fear!” 
Looking toward Nellie I saw she had caught our words. A holy 
light shone in her dark eyes! Her little lips trembled with joy! 
Half wonderingly she looked at her sister, then in glad triumphant 
tones her clear voice rang out— 

“ Why Belle! God will be here! We do not want a light!” 
Mabelle raised her head—her eyes were bright with hushed tears 
—sweet peace was stamped on lip and brow! Clasping my 
precious treasuresi mny arms,I pressed them to my heart! 
Then with arms about each other, the little sisters knelt in prayer 
—while from my full heart arose a grateful song of praise to Him 
who so sweetly hath said, “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me !” 

Oh, childhood’s beautiful trusting love! Why need I fear for 
these precious ones! Their future, I cannot see it! I cannot 
know the path those little feet may tread!—But God is here! I 
need no other light! And always in the far off days to come His 
love shall be their guiding star! 

Oh, ye who weep in secret o’er some bright day-star departed ! 
Ye who sit in anguish by the ashes of a darkened hearth! Ye 
who tremble in fear because the way is dark about you—and ye 
dread the pitfall and the snare! Ye who mourn the absence of 
him who was counsellor, friend and guide! Oh, in your sorrow 
as in your greatest joy, trust Him who never leaves * His beloved!” 
Trust Him who has trodden this pathway before you—life’s path 
so full of danger! Cast away your doubts, your timid fears! 
Look up! Press on! Oh, let a little child lead you in His foot 
steps! and though it is night about you, know that “ God is 
here!” Ye do not need a light! 


AN EMALEM. 


A BUTTERFLY basked on a baby’s grave, 
Where a lily had chanced to grow: 

Why art thou here with a gaudy dye, 

While she of the bright and sparkling eye 
Must sleep in the churchyard low ? 


Then it lightly soared through the sunny air, 
And spoke from its airy track : 

I was a worm till I won my wings, 

And she whom thou mourn’st like a seraph sings— 
Wouldst thou call the blest one back ? 
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THE SILVER FORKS. 
OR 


THE MORE WE HAVE, THE MORE WE WANT. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE evening train had arrived from the city, bringing Mr. Ford, 
after an absence of several days. Salutations with his youthful 
wife having been exchanged, he laid a package on the table, with 
a look that was half smile and have curiosity, and passed into 
another room. Mrs. F. knew the package was for herself by the 
glance of her husband’s eye, so she proeeeded at once to untie it. 
What was her surprise and pleasure to find that it contained a set 
of silver forks for herself. She had been married more than two 
years, and all the while had wanted this attraction to her table. 
She had often expressed such a wish to her husband, and he knew 
that scarcely any present would be so acceptable as this. He im- 
agined, sometimes, when visited by her friends and relatives who 
possessed silver forks, that shewast ried in not being able to return 
the compliment. True, she had never said so; but then, actions 
speak louder than words, so that he felt well assured of the fact. 

Mrs. F. was one of those particularly nice bodies who like to 
have things look well, and she possessed the faculty of making 
small means go a great way in this line. She was somewhat vain 
in this regard, although her remarkable intelligence served to 
conceal it from the leas‘ discriminating observers. Her husband 
was a stirring, active man, just commencing mercantile business 
for himself on a small scale. He had good business talents, and 
promised so well that everybody said he would be rich. He was 
not disposed to live beyond his means, although his young wife 
might be said to lean in that direction,on account of her love of 
display. Still she had too much good sense to sin grossly in this 
way. Her desire for silver forks, however, was irrepressible. 

On the following day, the silver forks were inaugurated as the 
chief attraction of the dinner table. That Mrs. F. took solid com- 
fort in their use needed no affirmation of hers, for the fact was 
sufficiently manifest from her appearance. Her husband enjoyed 
them with a good relish, because they contributed so materially 
to his wife’s happiness. 
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“Your knives hardly compare with your silver forks,” said he, 
before dinner was through. 

“] was just thinking of that,” replied Mrs. F. “ Were not 
those beautiful knives which Mrs. Darling had on her table the 
other day? I thought I never saw a better accompaniment for 
silver forks in my life.” 

“They were very fine indeed,” responded her husband. “I 
wonder what the expense of them could be.” 

*‘T have no idea of their cost,’ said his wife; “ and 1 think I 
shall not trouble myself about it, since I have the silver forks. 
Our limited means will not admit of a larger draft.” 

Mr. F. smiled, but said nothing. Soon he was away about his 
business, and his young wife had little to do but to think of the 
contrast between her knives and silver forks. ‘I'he more she ex- 
amined them, the more dissatisfied she felt with her knives. 
She wondered that she was ever suited with them at all, and final- 
ly resolved to ask her husband to purchase some new ones. It 
was sometime, however, before she ventured to make the request; 
for her good sense kept the better of her love of display, and she 
hesitated to draw more largely upon her husband’s small purse. 
Another event transpired, also, not far from this time, which 
served to turn her attention from the subject. It was the birth 
of a daughter, her first-born, and, like all the first-borns, was a 
“ perfect pink of perfection.” For a time the little “ birdie,” 
“‘ rose-bud,” “ blossom,” “ angel,” or whatever else she called it, 
seemed a good match for the silver forks, so that the inferior 
knives were scarcely thought of. A stranger, looking in upon 
those joyous parents would have said, that God had filled their 
cup of happiness brim full by the gift of the child, and left no 
place for another unsatisfied desire. But not even a baby could 
blind the mother long to the homely knives. Bye and bye they 
seemed as unsuited to her table as ever, and she did not hesitate 
to request her indulgent husband to purchase some new and bet- 
ter ones. 

Not many weeks passed. The evening train from the city, ar- 
rived again, and brought Mr. Ford, with another package, which 
he laid on the table very much as he did the first. 

“The knives, probably,” said Mrs. Ford, laughingly, as her 
husband closed the door behind him. 
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Witthout delay she hastened to examine the package, and found 
therein as beautiful a set of knives as she ever beheld. They 
excelled those which adorned the table of Mrs. Darling on the 
occasion of celebrating her silver wedding. How exquisitely 
nice was the taste of her dear husband! It seemed to her that 
he never made so wise and discriminating a selection as this. She 
could not have satisfied herself so well. 

Mrs. F. really appreciated the kind indulgence of her husband 
and never failed to speak of it in terms that evinced a grateful 
and loving heart. On the whole she was a happy wife, although 
there were seasons when she was discontented and sad because 
some of her neighbors enjoyed more of this world’s goods than 
she possessed herself. This was her worst failing, and it grew 
out of that vanity, or love of display to which we have already 
referred. 

We will pass over ten months of Mrs. Ford’s history, by merely 
saying that peace and harmony reigned within her dwelling, and 
that the recent contributions to her household furniture enabled 
her to do a little more in keeping up appearances. There was a 


more stylish and fashionable air about the domestic arrangements, 


and this had been gradually becoming more manifest since she 
received the present of silver forks. 

It is Friday afternoon—that very unlucky day—November 16th 
18—. We will look into Mrs. Ford’s kitchen. There is unusual 
commotion there. Two servants, instead of one, are now em- 
ployed in the family, since the baby and more style of living, 
have multiplied cares and labors very much. Mr. and Mrs. F., 
are there, superintending the unpacking of several barrels of 
crockery that have just arrived. Mrs. F. selected every article 
herself, having made a journey to the city for that purp)se, in 
company with her husband. We will not describe the beautiful 
sets of ware that are already taken from the barrels. It is 
enough to say that they are the finest China breakfast, dinner and 
tea sets, afforded by the market. Several articles of massive sil- 
ver, also, are found among them. Mrs. F. is in her elements, as 
she examines article after article, and finds them to be even more 
splendid than she thought they were at the time they were se- 
lected. 

“That is the richest coffee tank I ever saw,” said Mrs. I’., to 
her husband, holding up a tank of silver. 
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‘Tt cost enough to be splendid,” replied her husband. “ Jj 
cost its weight in silver dollars.” 

“ T know that it is a great deal to pay for a single article, but 
everything that looks well, costs money now-a-days,” added his 
wife. 

“True,” continued Mr. Ford, evidently apprehending that his 
last remark made his wife uneasy; “I was not objecting to the 
cost; for I think we can afford to have such things, especially 
when we are content to live in a less costly house than some of 
our neighbors.” 

‘¢ For one, I much prefer to see a handsome table spread than 
to have a costly house responded Mrs. Ford. “ Although ours is 
an old-fashioned dwelling, it does very well with the improvements 
we have made. I have thought that a marble fire-frame and 
scroll in the parlors would add very much to their appearance, 
How expensive are they ?” 

“They are not very costly,” her husband replies, “ not so ex- 
pensive as one would think. Seventy-five or a hundred dollars 
would supply the parlors with these fixtures of a fashionable 
style.” 

“Indeed! I had no idea that they could be furnished at so 
cheap a rate,” said his wife, with some surprise. ‘1 hope you 
may feel able to get them at no distant day. I like to see things 
correspond, and certainly our table will now present a much bet- 
ter appearance than our parlors.” 

By this time, Mrs. F., had commenced arranging her new 
ware in the “ China closet,” while her thoughts were deeply ab- 
sorbed in the cheapness and beauty of the marble fixtures. The 
more she thought of them, the stronger grew her desire to possess 
them. She was well satisfied that her husband could afford to 
purchase them, since he was accumulating property very fast. She 
would not be unreasonable, and thought that she should be well 
satisfied with what she had, if her husband were in no better cir- 
cumstances than he was two years before. 

Three months after this time, Mrs. Ford said to her husband at 
the dinner table, one day, “ Are you not nearly ready to get the 
marble fire-pieces ?” and a smile played over her countenance as 
she said it. She had not been altogether silent upon the subject, 
during the three months that had elapsed, but had hinted her wants 
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many times to Mr. F. He knew very well that the next improve- 
ment which would please her most of all was the remodelling of 
the parlors; so that her interrogative was not wholly unexpected. 
He was prepared, also, to give her a direct answer, for he had re- 
solved in his own mind, to make the proposed improvements as 
soon as the pressure of his business had abated. 

“ Within six weeks it will be done,” he replied, to his wife’s 
question. 

“Then you will have to begin about it soon,” said she. 

“ T move quick, you know, when I am doing to please my wife,” 
he responded with a telling glance of the eye. 

“ While you are about it, I think it would be well to paint and 
paper the rooms,” Mrs. F. added. ‘* The expense will be trifling 
in comparison to the other improvements, and things will cor- 
respond much better.” 

“ Just as you say,” said her husband. “But if we keep on until 
everything corresponds with the silver forks and coffee tank, I 
hardly know where we shall stop.” 

Mr. Ford meant more by this remark than his wife imagined. 
He was not blinded to the fact of her love of show and parade, 
although he was not in the least disposed to censure her. He 
well understood, also, that the more we have, the more we want, 
and yielded to it as a matter of course. He enjoyed having things 
nice and rich, too, nearly as well as his wife, though he seldom 
moved to obtain them except at her request. He was generous to 
a fault, and would have taken it easy if his wife’s demands reduced 
his purse to the last farthing. 

Sure enough, within six weeks the parlors were thoroughly re- 
modelled, presenting a striking and pleasing contrast with their 
former appearance. Mrs. Ford was delighted with them. The 
elegant velvet paper upon the walls was superior to anything she 
expected to have, and the fire-pieces, of the richest Italian 
marble, called forth her most enthusiastic admiration. 

“ Beautiful, indeed!” she exclaimed to Mr. Ford. Mr. Darl- 
ing’s parlors are not a whit better than these. But I shall be al- 
most ashamed of the old carpets and furniture in such fine rooms. 
They will look more rusty and old-fashioned than ever.” 


“ Well, suppose they do,” replied her husband, “ how can it be 
remedied ?” 
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“ Oh, that is not a difficult matter at all,” said*she, with a quiz- 
zical look. “ All that is necessary, is for my dear husband to put 
his hand into .his purse a little deeper, and purchase new furni- 
ture. And now, really, husband, do you not think that new and 
better furniture is absolutely required to correspond with the ele. 
gance of these rooms ?” 

Mr. Ford laughed heartily without replying to the question, and 
his wife continued ; 

‘“‘ T am glad to see you so well pleased, and I hope your good 
humor will prevail until the new furniture comes. You know that 
we have been talking about some new carpets for the chambers, 
and these will do very well, while the chairs, sofa, and tete-a-tete 
will add both comfort and beauty to the sitting room.” 

“Yes, very true ;” but all these things cost money, and where 
is the money to be found %”’ inquired Mr. F., all the while intend- 
ing to get his wife just what she wanted. 

“It is to be found in my indulgent husband’s pocket,”’ said she, 
as she turned and hurried away at the call of little Ella. 

Suffice to say, that in three weeks more, the parlors were thor. 
oughly furnished with everything that Mrs. F. desired. Nota 
single article of old furniture was found suitable to be put 
therein. Even to the curtains and vases, all were new and rich, 
Instead of improving the parlors at an expense of seventy-five or 
a hundred dollars, the cost was probably seven or eight times as 
much. They were costly enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste, were it not for that element of human nature which renders 
it certain that the more a person has, the more he wants. 

We shall now leave Mrs. Ford in her new parlors, entertaining 
her friends, both rich and poor, with greater zest thanever. She 
is satisfied that no house in the village is better furnished, although 
there are several better houses. She knows, too, that she can 
furnish a table equal to the richest house-wife in town. She finds 
satisfaction in this. She enjoys the costliest articles in her house 
best, which is very natural for a woman of her character. She 
presides over her domestic affairs with a queenly dignity, and 
fully rewards her husband for all his kindness and generosity, by 
the enthusiastic delight with which she enjoys every expensive 
thing that he buys. Thus sbe lives, absorbed in the present, and 
thoughtless of the future. 
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Five years more pass away. Mr. Ford has become rich, and is 
one of the leading men of the town. His business has prospered 
finely, and what everybody said of him when he commenced busi- 
ness for himself is realized. He does not live in the old house, 
with its newly fitted parlors. Mrs. F. found, that after all the 
improvements that could be made on the ancestral premises, the 
dwelling did not correspond with her silver forks and coffee tank. 
She loved her husband more for his unwearied efforts to gratify 
her wishes, and not less for sparing no expense to make her happy. 
But an old house is an old house, and no repairs can make it new. 
So, before the lapse of five years, she added a new house to her 
wants ; and there it stands upon an eminence over-looking the 
village—a splendid mansion, that may well be called a palace. 
There is no costlier habitation in the vicinity, and her husband, 
though still a young man, is as able to own it as Mr. Darling is 
his less expensive dwelling. She is the mistress now of a home 
that ought to satisfy her desires ; and yet, the neighbors are sus- 
picious that her wants are not all met even now. For more alter- 
ations are made upon her house, outside and in, than are made 
upon any other dwelling in town. Every now and then some ad- 
dition of room, or article of furniture, is noticed by those who 
are disposed to look after the affairs of their neighbors. It is 
scarcely two weeks since a splendid span of dappled greys were 
driven into Mr. F’s. yard, and report says he purchased them at 
a cost of a thousand dollars. 

The end is not yet. Whether want will continue to cry want, 
until Mrs. F. leaves her beautiful mansion for the manor house is 
settled by the natural tendency of things. A desire for silver 
forks may be the seed of wants innumerable. 


THE WORLD. 


Never rail at the world—it is just as we make it— 
We see not the flower, if we sow not the seed; 
And as for ill luck, why it’s just as we take it— 
The heart that’s in earnest no bars can impede, 
You question the justice which governs man’s breast 
And say that the search for true friendship is vain; 
But remember, this world, though it be not the best, 
Is next to the best we shall ever attain. CHARLES Swain 
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RAMBLES IN SAMARIA, 


BY PROF. LAWRENCE. 
SECOND DEPARTURE FROM JERUSALEM. 


In leaving Jerusalem for Northern Palestine, we had made ar- 
rangements to spend the Sabbath at Tiberias, on the Sea of Gali- 
lee. In this we came near being disappointed. On Wednesday 
morning, the time fixed for our departure, the man of whom we 
had engaged horses, came to me saying that they would not be in 
readiness till the next day. I told him that by the contract, they 
were to be ready then, and that we could not remain another day. 
‘“* At any rate they cannot be ready till three o’clock.” ‘ They 
must be at the convent at one without fail.” “ Tieb, tieb, (very 
well,) and by the appointed time the horses were at the door. 
But here a new hindrance arose. Our dragoman refused to leave 
till Thursday. I told him that in order to accomplish our pur- 
pose, it would be necessary to start that afternoon. His objec- 
tions were frivolous ; but reasoning was in vain. He positively 
refused to go till the next day. I had however one argument 
which he had forgotten. In our contract at Cairo, the back-pay 
which is sometimes a part of the stipulation, was made condition- 
al on his accompanying us to Beirut, if we wished. To this I re- 
ferred, assuring him that if he persisted, he would lose the twenty- 
five dollars. He wept and complained in true, oriental style ; but 
giving him one hour to decide, I went to look up another drago- 
man. Meantime, like a good Mussulman, though with some tears, 
he submitted to fate, and concluded to go on with us. And he 
afterwards served us as faithfully as he had done before. 

The journey from Jerusalem to Beirut by the sea of Galilee 
and Mount Carmel, ordinarily occupies ten days. In considera- 
tion of extra pay, it was to be performed, in our case, in nine. 
By the obstinacy of our muleteers, however, we were obliged to 
spend the full time. 

As a favor, the owner of our horses asked for a part of the pay 
in advance. We allowed him a quarter, to be paid as we left the 
convent. He came again asking for another quarter. We com- 
plied with his wishes. But when he came the third time, urging 
a peculiar need of money, and asked for another quarter, our 
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Yankee caution met his Arab cunning with a positive refusal, 
“ No, not another para.” So various are the tricks and artifices 
against which the traveller in the East must be constantly on the 
alter. 

On Wednesday afternoon, of April 16th, we passed out of the 
Bethlehem Gate, and crossed over the northern portion of the 
old city, not enclosed within the present walls. We soon entered 
upon the ancient paved road by which Titus came to the terrible 
siege of Jerusalem. Over the same road Saul of Tarsus took his 
way to Damascus, breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the disciples of that Jesus whose dauntless follower he 
himself shortly after beeame. While ascending the elevations on 
the north, I could not help casting many a lingering look behind. 
And on the summit I turned my horse and paused for a few mo- 
ments, gazing for the last time on that scene, hallowed by a charm 
more sacred to the Christian heart than pertains to any other. 
Yonder are Bethlehem and Bethany, places of the Redeemer’s 
birth and of his ascension. There are Olivet and Kedron, Geth- 
semane and Calvary. 

“ And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

3ut with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet, 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shekinah is dark where it shone.” 


NEBY-SAMUEL. 

On the left, crowning a hill one hour from Jerusalem, is a little 
village called Neby Samuel, said to contain the tomb of the 
prophet Samuel, and which many suppose to be Ramah, where 
he was born and where he judged Israel. It is the highest point 
of land in the region, and is more probably the site of ancient 
Mizpeh, which Asa fortified against the Kings of Israel, whither 
Samuel came once a year to judge the people, and where Saul 
was chosen King. 


A little further on, just to the right, we passed the scene of 
that remarkable conflict, El-Jib in the Arabic, where Joshua met 
the confederate Kings of the South, when the sun stood still on 
the Gibeon, and 


“ The moon upon Agalon’s vale, 
Looking motionless down, saw the Kings of the earth 
In the presence of God’s mighty champion, grow pale.” 
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Here in the reign of David the tabernacle was set up, and here 
Abner was defeated, and Amasa treacherously slain by Joab. It 
was here also that God appeared unto Solomon, when he asked for 
wisdom to judge Israel, and the Lord gave him this, and riches 
and honor besides. On the right was Gibeah, the birth-place of 
Saul, one of the cities of Benjamin. Here occurred that heroic 
adventure of Jonathan and his armor-bearer, who climbed over 
the sharp rocks into the garrison of the Philistines, slaying about 
twenty men. Here also were hanged by the Gibeonites the seven 
sons of Saul. And here Rizpah, the mother of two of them, sat 
in sackcloth, and waiting, watched, “ from the beginning of har- 
vest until water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered 
neither the birds of the air to rest upon them by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night.” 


NIGHT AT BIREH. 


At seven o’clock we arrived at Bireh, a village of some twenty 
houses, to one of the largest of which we directed our steps, ask- 
ing to be accommodated for the night. Our request was readily 
complied with, and our beasts were taken into the lower apart- 
ment, while we, climbing up ladder-like, stone steps, entered the 
upper one. A little fire of charcoal, a good dinner, and the care 
of our servants, made us as comfortable as the circumstances 
would allow. At this place are the ruins of an old church, prob- 
ably erected by the Knight Templars, during the Crusades. 
This village is supposed to be the Beir or Beiroth of Old Testa- 
ment history, to which Jotham fled from Abimeleeh his brother, 
who, by conspiracy and murder, had made himself King of the 
Shechemites. This is the birth-place of Rimmon, the father of 
Baanah and Rechab, the murderers of Ishbosheth, who, for their 
offence, were hanged by King David over the pool of Hebron. 

In an hour from Bireh, we passed the well, “ a day’s journey,” 
from Jerusalem, at which, tradition says Joseph and Mary rested 
on their way to Nazareth, when they missed the child Jesus, who 
had lingered in the temple, questioning the doctors of the law. 


BETHEL. 


Not far from this, must have stood the “ palm-tree” between 
Ramah and Bethel, under which Deborah the prophetess dwelt. 
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A little to the right, we passed Beitil, once called Leuz, where, 
some 3600 years ago, a certain way-farer spent the night. And 
“he took of the stones of that place and put them for his pillow, 
and lay down to sleep. And he dreamed, and behold a ladder 
set up on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven ; and the 
Lord stood above it and said; the land whereon thou liest, to 
thee will I give it and to thy seed. And Jacob awaked out of 
his sleep. And he was afraid and said, How dreadful is this 
place! this is none other but the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven. And Jacob rose up early in the morning, and 
took the stones that he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a 
pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And he called the 
name of that place Bethel.” Ata later period he built an altar 
here on his return from Padanaram. And when the children of 
Israel took possession of the land, this part was assigned to the 
house of Joseph, Jacob’s favorite son. Here Jereboam set up 
one of the golden calves, and established idol-worship, on which 
account, Hosea changed the name from Bethel, house of God, to 
Bethaven, house of idols. 


SHILOH. 


In a deep valley at the foot of the ridge, is the site of Shiloh. 
It answers so exactly to the description given in Judges that it 
cannot be mistaken. Here the tabernacle was set up, and the 
final division of the land took place. Here the devout but in- 
dulgent Eli ministered before the Lord, and was brought to shame 
and a sad end, by the unrestrained vileness of his sons. And 
here the infant Samuel was dedicated to God and trained for the 
temple service. Hither once a year, came his pious mother to 
see her child and bring him garments, and to encourage him in 
that purity and devotion to God, which in so signal a manner, 
marked his whole life. A few ruins, and the remains of former 
terraced fields, recalled the prediction of Jeremiah concerning it. 
“Go ye now into my place which was in Shiloh, where I set my 
name at the first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness of 
my people Israel.” 

South from Labban where we pasted the second night, is a fer- 
tile plain stretching towards Shiloh, into which we came just at 
dusk. In the south-eastern part of it was held a yearly feast of 
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the Lord, when the daughters of Shiloh came out to dance. 
Here, by the counsel of the elders of Israel, the bereaved Benja- 
mites lay in wait, and when the dancing commenced, sprang from 
their ambush in the vineyards, and caught every man his wife of 
the daughters of Shiloh.” It was a rude way of winning part- 
ners for life, calling to mind a similar event at the founding of 
Rome, when the Sabine virgins were seized by the soldiers of 
Romulus. ‘Hee fuit statin causa bellorum.” But as no war 
followed this seizure, and the narrative contains no complaints of 
the captives, probably it proved in the end, not a very afflictive 
surprise. 


NIGHT AT LABBAN. 


It had rained a little during the afternoon, and on our arrival 
at Labban, it was dark, and the air was more chilly than I found 
it at any other time while in the country. The best place we 
could obtain for the night, was a small house with only one apart- 
ment, occupied by the family and the fowls. The inmates were a 
man and his wife, the one lazy, impudent and ugly,—the other 
timid, feeble, and suffering from a consumptive cough; two or 
three small and sickly children, three or four cats, a cock, and 
several other fowls. There was no window in the house, no cliair, no 
table, no bed, only a poor fire-place and aworse chimney. Still it 
was dry, and with a little underbrush for fuel, we soon made it 
warm. Our mattresses were laid on the stone floor, and as we re- 
clined upon them with our feet to the crackling fire, my sensation 
of comfort was quite equal to any thing I afterwards experienced in 
the hotels of Paris or London. The arrival of a party of Franks 
was immediately bulletined through the village, and even before 
we entered the house, we were surrounded by a group of dingy 
and curious spectators, a part of whom followed us in, seating 
themselves in Turkish style around the room. While Ibrahim 
was preparing our dinner, and we were eating it, this circle of 
hungry savages was eagerly watching every movement. A small 
army of cats was also manceuvering around, intent on sharing with 
us the bounties of providence. One of them so far succeeded, as 
by a sudden bound, to catch*from the platter around which we 
were seated, a joint of lamb, which, as it was our main reliance, 
we were not quite ready to relinquish. By a general outcry, a 
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vigorous pursuit, and a little resolute fighting, we soon recover- 
ed it. ’ 

It was not till after we had lain down for the night, that we 
succeeded in clearing the house of impertinent intruders. In an 
hour or two, we were molested by a more vexatious, if uot more 
hungry swarm of visitors, or, perhaps I should say, of the heredi- 
tary occupants of the house, being a regiment of those trouble- 
some insects, so successful in establishing an alibi when indicted 
for their audacious bloodshed, and which claim possession of near- 
ly every tenement in Syria. Our annoyance from this source soon 
became as positive as our preceding sensation of comfort had been 
delightful. In addition to this the poor woman coughed distress- 
ingly, while her sick children kept up a most piteous moaning. 
The cats, too, were prowling about, walking over our beds and 
leaping down upon us. And to crown the whole, at a little past 
midnight, the giant cock, perched in one corner of the room, be- 
gan to lift up his shrill voice, piercing the ear of the soundest 
sleeper. This he continued to do at intervals till daylight, so 
much to the annoyance of poor Ibrahim, that he besought the 
woman to have the creature removed to some other place. ‘ We 
have no other place.” Next he proposed to buy him, that he 
might silence by killing him, and then cook him for our break 
fast. “ I would not have him killed for any price.” So despite 
these negotiations, and the earnest coaxing of his mistress, 
“‘ tush, tush,” like a faithful sentinel, the old cock continued to 
lift up bis warning voice till the dawn, most conscieytiously bent 
on discharging his whole duty. 

The next morning brought us into the vallies and mountains of 
Ephraim. The scenery, was, some of it, very beautiful. The 
road was only a footpath for horses and camels, sometimes winding 
along the rocky hill-sides and over sharp ridges,—sometimes de- 
cending into narrow ravines, and then opening into rich piains 
ard vallies. Green fields of wheat were smiling in all the beauty 
of a luxuriant vegetation. Here and there, fine groves of olive 
and fig trees added variety to the scene, and with the flocks and 
herds collected at some ancient well, or scattered over the hills, 
showed that under proper cultivation, the soil might again become 
fruitful in every natural production. But since the days of Sol- 


omon, there have been scarcely any improvements in agriculture, 
and without these, its resources can never be developed. 
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WOMEN OF SYRIA. 


In one particular, the women of the east enjoy to the highest 
degree, those rights, to which a few of their restless sisters of the 
west, with an inverted ambition, so manfully aspire. In plough- 
ing and planting, in reaping and digging, and in every kind of 
burden-bearing, out-doors and in, they possess the most unbounded 
liberty. As hewers of wood and drawers of water, they are ad. 
mitted to a full equality. And, although the man is often loung- 
ing, while the woman is laboring, yet, according to the Fourierite 
philosophy, this is nothing but the equality of the sexes, the 
equation being between superior strength on the one side, and the 
more diligent and prolonged labor on the other. The Syrian 
women are of a fairer and lighter complexion than the Egyptian, 
and are generally free from that tatooing, which so entirely disfig- 
ures their darker sisters. They are erect and symmetrical in form, 
with regular features and black eyes. But they are ignorant, 
superstitious, and debased, with few of those feminine attractions 
which render woman the object of a refined and enduring affec- 
tion. Purified, however, by hydropathy, and elevated by Chris- 
tianity, many of them would be intellectual and beautiful. 

The dress of the lower classes cousists of a simple tunic, and 
a blue frock of cotton or some coarse material. The costume of 
the higher classes is made up of the full Turkish trowsers of 
white or striped linen, fastened above the ancles, and falling to 
the feet in large folds ; a white or crimson tunic, an embroidered 
robe of blue, or some more brilliant color, made fast at the waist 
by a long sash, and open above and below. Over this is sometimes 
worn a red velvet boddice, which, with its open drapery-sleeves, 
contrasts finely with the flowing robe. The feet are covered with 
red or yellow morocco slippers, turning up in a sharp point at the 
toe, more like a Chinese junk than a lady’s shoe, and in which 
they rather shuffle along than walk. The bonnet is proscribed. 
A light scarf is thrown gracefully round the head, and the hair, 
partially plaited and decked with flowers or jewels, flows loosely 
on the neck. Bracelets of silver or gold coins, and necklaces of 
pearls, complete the costume. This applies only to Christian 
women ; those of the Mohammedan faith, if we except the lower 
classes, never appear in the streets, unless hooded and veiled, 
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resembling more an inflated silk bag moving on one end, than that 
creature of grace, which we call woman. Riding upon the donkey, 
with the wind filling their robes, they look like a balloon lifting 
along the beast, rather than a human being borne upon it. 

Amid sunshine and showers such as we often have here during 
the same month, we came about noon, on the 18th of April, into 
the vicinity of Narblous, the Sychar of the New, and the Shechem 
of the Old Testament. Our way lay along the rocky hill-sides, 
while a rich valley, extending north and south for several miles 
was spread out beneath us in verdant beauty. It was green with 
fields of waving wheat, or gray with the olive groves skirting its 
borders, and stretching into its fertile bosom, while flowers of 
every variety were blooming on our path in the greatest pro- 
fusion. 

Into this plain of Moreh, unto what was afterwards called 
Shechem, came Abraham when he entered the land of Canaan. 
“And the Lord appeared unto him, and said, unto thy seed will 
I give this land: and there builded he an altar unto the Lord.” 
And in behalf of the chosen people, by the right of direct dona- 
tion from the great Proprietor, he thus took possession of the 
country, by faith consecrating it to the worship of the true God. 
Hither, also, came Jacob on his return from Padanaram, and 
bought the field “ where he had spread his tent,” of the children 
of Hamor. In this fat valley the sons of Jacob pastured their 
flocks, and along its borders travelled the Midianitish merchants 
to whom they sold their brother into bondage. And “the bones 
of Joseph, which the children of Israel brought up out of Egypt, 
buried they in Shechem, and it became the inheritance of the 
children of Joseph.” In the western part of this plain, is a 
white monument in the Mohammedan style, marking the earthly 
resting-place of that wise and pure-minded patriarch, In the 
valley, tradition says, were buried, also, the other sons of Jacob.” 


Like the falling of a star, | E’en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Or as the flights of eagles are; | Is straight called in, and paid at night. 
Like the fresh Spring’s gaudy hue, The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

Or silver drops of morning dew; The Spring entombed in Autumn lies; 
Like a wind that chafes the flood, | The dew’s dried up, the star is shot, 

Or bubbles which on water stood— The flight is past—and man forgot. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF. 
BY MRS, M. G. BENTON. 


It appears to have been the custom of all classes of people, 
from the earliest ages of the world to the present time, to have 
some object of worship, which they held as sacred. When man 
was first created, he worshipped God in purity and innocence, 
Since the fall, the depravity of his heart has led him to seek out 
other gods, and to worship the workmanship of his own hands. 
When the Jews became weary of the worship of the living God, 
they besought Aaron to make them a golden calf, which should 
be their god and go before them. Nebuchadnezzar also made a 
golden image and commanded that all who would not bow down 
before it in adoration should be cast into the fiery furnace. Such 
has been the proneness of man’s heart to the worship of idols 
that even Solomon in all the dignity of his wisdom and splendor 
of his power bowed down his sage head before strange gods. 
History informs us that the adoration of the Golden Calf has been 
the principal worship of the sons of Adam ever since Satan entered 
the sacred precincts of the garden of Eden; nor are we wanting in 
evidence to prove that this is still held sacred by a vast majority of 
mankind. Cast our eyes where we may and we see abundant proof 
of this fact. We are surrounded by sons of Mammon on every 
side. Behold the avaricious man as he gathers the precious dust, 
both by foul and fair means! He sacrifices everything which 
would tend to the happiness of his family. The one who has 
highest claims on him under heaven is neglected, and those olive 
branches that should have a father’s affectionate training, until 
they are ready to bless the world with their fruits of good works, 
are permitted to spring up as wild briars and thorns. And why 
is all this? Only to gratify his insatiable love for the Golden Calf. 
Man, in this age, is indignant when he remembers the idolatry of 
his ancestors and would say to the nations that are still enveloped 
in darkness, ‘ I am holier than you, come not near me ;” notwith- 
standing he himself is bowing at the shrine of Mammon. He in 
this enlightened age sacrifices the best interests of his soul to 
this god and stil blushes at the idolatry of his heathen brother. 
He neglects family and public worship, and why ? Because he can- 
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not spare time from his Golden Calf. A thousand calls are made 
to him for benevolent donations, but still his loaded coffers refuse 
to satisfy these calls. 


“Knock at his heart--or where his heart should be, 
You knock in vain—a hard metallic ring 
Is all the sound that from his heart you bring.” 


Nor is this idolatry confined to the illiterate or effeminate 
classes. It would not seem strange that such should be carried 
away by the glitter of gold; but that the strongest minds—the 
literati of the age, and even the professed followers of the lowly 
Jesus should be thus captivated is one of the wonders of the 
world. Observe the Statesman, or other public speaker as he 
ascends the rostrum with the wisdom of a Cicero and the elo- 
quence of a Demosthenes—the eager crowd wait in anxious ex- 
pectation—the dignified orator rests his throbbing temple upon a 
delicate hand which bears the mark of his cherished god, and 
after complacently viewing the ring on his little finger arises to 
astound thousands by his eloquence and knowledge. 

It is said that this is an age of progression, and verily we believe 
it. Formerly, age, experience and thorough mental training were 
considered the accompaniments of wisdom, but now, it is only 
necessary to carry a golden headed cane, and wear golden rimmed 
spectacles to be counted a sage and popular councillor. 

There cannot be more striking demonstration of the adoration 
paid this “ Golden Calf,” than the great sacrifice of human affec- 
tion—the noblest gift of heaven, which the world is constantly 
offering at the shrine of this god. The Circassian father is de- 
nounced a heathen, because he sells his beautiful daughter, but 
if he is not stoned for this crime until the Christian nation can, 
with innocent hands, hurl the missile, he is in little danger. The 
human heart is bought and sold as any other commodity ; but 
without regard to its intrinsic worth. Yes, even America’s fair 
daughters are estimated by the gold they possess and not by the 
depth of their loving hearts, or cultivated intellects. Hundreds 
and thousands are annually sacrificed by avaricious parents at the 
altar of Mammon. 

The majority of our people are contemptibly mercenary. _ They 
act as though riches constituted the highest good and chief end 
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430 NO NIGHT THERE. 


of man, as though nothing else could yield happiness, and hence 
in its pursuit they forgo the enjoyments proffered by their noblest 
faculties, as well as induce sickness and premature death. Like 
misers, they deny themselves of nearly all means of procuring hap- 
piness, and narrow down their “ penny-wise but pound-foolish” 
souls, to the limited range of the squirrel. 

Moral sentiment is enslaved by the love of filthy lucre, and in- 
tellect dances servile attendance at the shrine of Mammon. The 
love of the Golden Calf interdicts nearly all of the enjoyments 
proffered by the study of nature, and even chains to earth that 
angelic deportment of man, which should soar to heaven. And 
why is this? Are the money-made nabobs really so far above 
other men. Can standing on a paltry pile of shining dust, make 
them men? Is the possession of wealth of so much more import- 
ance than that of worth? Do not the pure and holy virtues of 
heart and mind constitute nature’s noblemen? Shall money, the 
work of man’s hands, be rated above intellectual greatness and 
moral worth—the noblest gifts of God? 


“NO NIGHT THERE.” 


Day and night with solemn greeting, 
Unto me are still repeating, 
‘“ Life is wasting, Time is fleeting, 
For the end prepare! 

Look beyond thy low condition, 
Upward to the great transition, 
To the land of open vision, 

Night comes never there !” 


May each night, while slowly falling, 

Be to me mine end recalling, 

Lift my mind from Time’s enthralling, 

And my spirit bear 

Thither where no scene distresses, 

Where no fear nor gloom oppresses, 

Where the soul God’s glory blesses, 
For no night is there! 


Lord! my light and my salvation, 

Grant that in Thy habitation 

With Thy saints may be my station, 
In this bliss to share. 

Onward still my steps be tending, 

Upward still my thoughts ascending 

Till I reach thy rest uhenending, 
Night comes never there ! 
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DEPARTURE OF THE GOOD AND VENERABLE, 
BY E. PORTER DYER. 


BENEATH the pine, where flows yon streamlet fair, 
I saw an aged man, devoutly kneeling ; 

Round his bare brow waved locks of hoary hair, 

His cheeks were furrowed deep by time and care, 


And down their channels silent tears were stealing. 


The song of birds, the hum of murmuring bees, 

The sparkling brook, were all by him unheeded; 
His hands were clasped — not vigorous hands like these, 
But pale thin fingers, shrivelled by disease, 

Were lifted heavenward, while he knelt and pleaded. 
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Beside him knelt a little fair haired child, 
The very image of his late dear daughter,— 

With rosy cheeks the cherub sweetly smiled, 

To see his own fair features undefiled, 
Reflected dancing on the wavy water. 


A Lpbtent a ake: 


The old man’s lips in solemn silence moved, 
His closed eyes lifted to his heavenly Master, 

And half I knew he prayed for those he loved, 

When down his hollow cheeks so deeply grooved, 
The glistening tear-drops faster coursed, and faster. 


I gazed on him with no irreverent thought, 

For prayer to me, a sacred thing is ever; 
From him I learned how heaven to earth is brought, 
How God is found, and how he must be sought, 

When sad bereavement makes the heart-strings quiver. 


How long the old man bent the suppliant knee, 
From vast eternity support to borrow, 
Is known to God, but is not known to me; 
The dove-like spirit to that Bethel-tree 
I doubt not, came, and sanctified his sorrow. 


Next morn, the tolling of the village bell 


Broke on my slumbers; its deep tones of warning 
Rolling their heavy, undulating swell,— 


Alas! they pealed the old man’s funeral knell, 
Solemn and slow, as if the bell were mourning. 


The third day came, and round the humble bier, 
Whereon the worshipper, in death was sleeping, 
Friend said to friend, “ Alas he is not here!” 


While down stern manhood’s cheek, fell many a tear, 
And sobs were heard where mourners yeiled, sat weeping 
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DEPARTURE OF THE GOOD AND VENERABLE. 


With eye and look serene, and reverent air, 
Up rose the youthful minister and said ;— 
“ Our aged friend, the tranquil sleeper there, 
Was a good man,— a man of faith and prayer — 
And glory crowned his venerable head. 


“ He ripened into heaven, as when a shock 
Of corn doth ripen in the autumn sun, 
For which the swain his granary doth unlock ; 
His shepherd Christ, he with Christ’s ransomed flock, 
Rests in the fold. His pilgrimage is done. 


“Had age unbless’d, gone down life’s wintry slope, — 
Had hoary unbelief here met her doom, 
Philosophy might still have tried to cope 
With the dense darkness, but in vain; no hope 
With rainbow hand, had spanned the deep’ning gloom. 


“Thanks be to God! Religion’s cheering ray 
Shines through this darkness and relieves our pain : 
Called in a good old age, to pass away, 
We surely need not mourn for him to-day, 
For whom ‘to live was Christ, to die was gain.’ 


‘When late his cheeks were wet with mourners’ tears, 
He meekly bowed, and kissed the chastening rod ; 
He knew no doubts, and no distressing fears ; 
As he had served the Lord from tender years, 
Old age still found him walking with his God. 


** Searce three days since, this orpl:an child he took 
And wandered forth alone with him to pray,— 

He knelt beside a murmuring summer brook, 

And turned to Heaven’s bright land a longing look, 
As if in Canaan his possession lay. 


Oh, who can sorrow when the good depart ? 

When captive souls obtain their sweet release ? 
Our friend has gone to share ‘the better part :’ 
Now can we mourn? his loss why lay to heart, 

Who sleeps in Jesus, and whose end is peace?” 


Trost who think with energy, may speak with energy ; those who 
think and speak, may act with energy. 
A pin a day, is a groat a year. 


How much pain have cost us the evils which have never happened. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CORNER, 


THE GEM AND CASKET. 


A JEWEL in a starry crown 
Is often bought and sold; 

But thy young spirit, liltle child, 
Cannot be bought for gold. 


It is a Gem of costly price, 
No tongue can tell it’s worth; 
For it will shine, immortal child, 
Beyond the bounds of earth. 


God nicely wrought your body, dear,— 
O, think whene’er you sin,-- 

A casket of a curious mould, 

. To put the jewel in. 


—~— > 


Trim not the casket made so fair; 
The Gen is all your prize; 

There’s joy, when this is safely held 
With angels in the skies. 


Commit it as a treasure, child, 
To Christ, the sinner’s Friend; 
He’ll keep it safe when life expires, 
And when the world shall end. 


Yes, dearest one! take care your soul; 
The tide of ruin stem; 

Though death may spoil the casket here, 
Yet Christ will take the gem. 


THE QUIRPELE. 


BY E. P. 


Tue Quirpele comes from India, 
He has another name, 

He’s sometimes called a ferret 
And kept for hunting game. 


He looks some like the weasel 
In color, size, and form; 

But always likes a climate 
Extremely mild and warm, 


The Indians put a muzzle 
On Quirpele’s mouth so tight, 
That when he chases rabbits 
‘Their legs he cannot bite. 


He drives them from the warren, 
They run into the net, 


DYER. 


And so the cunning hunters 
The little rabbits get. 


The little beast likes dearly 
To drive poor rabbits so, 

Though they have never harmed him, 
He seems their native foe. 


No child should drive another, 
Or lead into a snare, 

For though no eye should see him 
The eye of God is there. 


That eye is just and holy, 
And it would frown on you 
If you should snare each other 
As beasts are taught to do. 
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EDITOR’S CHAT WITH HIS YOUNG READERS. 


THE CROOKED TREE. 


PER, 


*‘ Ou, what a crooked tree that is !” exclaimed Freddie to his father, as they, 
passed a gnaried oak by the road-side. ‘“ How funny it looks! See that limb 
growing up and down there—did you ever see one so crooked, father ?” 

“Tt is a very crooked tree, indeed,” replied his father. ‘‘I have noticed i 
many times as I have passed this way, and it has often attracted the attention 
of travellers.” 

“ Such a tree isn’t good for much,” added Freddie. 

“It has a good lesson for boys like you,” said his father. 

“ A good lesson for me !” exclaimed Freddie, with surprise. ‘“ I wonder what 
it can be. It is the last place I should go for a good lesson.” 

“That tree,” continued Mr. Paine, “‘ might have been made as straight as 
that poplar yonder if it had been attended to in season.” 

“‘ How, father ?” inquired Freddie, evidently interested to learn what the 
good lesson was. 

His father proceeded to say that, “ when a tree is very young and small it 
can be trained in almost any direction. It is very likely to grow crooked un- 
less it is tied up, so that the winds will not twist it about. Look there, 
Freddie, (at the same time he pointed to a fine ash tree in a door yard) see 
how straight and beautiful that ash is before yonder house. That stake by its 
side was driven into the earth three or four years ago probably, when the tree 
was first set out, and it has been tied to it ever since, so that it has grown al- 
most as straight as an arrow.” ‘ The way the twig is bent the tree is inclined,’ 
is an old and truthful saying.” 
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“T have seen stakes driven down by the side of trees frequently,” said Fred- 
die, “ but I never knew before what they were for. Is that what all of them 
are for ?”’ 

“Yes !” answered his father. “Ina nursery the owner is very careful to 
trim and train all the little twigs just right.” 

“ But what is the good lesson which the crooked tree teaches?” inquired 
Freddie. ‘“ That is what I want to know.” 

“Tt is this,” answered his father. “ Boys and girls are like the little trees 
in the garden. If they are left to themselves, to have their own way, and do 
just as they please, they will grow up crooked, that is they will become bad 
men and women. Their parents have to establish rules, and issue commands 
which are like the stakes driven down beside the trees, and compel their chil- 
dren to adhere to them.” 

Here Freddie looked queer, as if he fully understood his father’s meaning. 
He remembered very well that he had been tied to these stakes (parental rules 
or principles) more than once, and he thought it was very hard sometimes 
But now he saw that it was done to straighten him—that he was in danger of 
becoming crooked, morally—and the only hope of his becoming a good man 
bye-and-bye was in being kept tied to those moral rules. 
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Mr. Paine added, “I require you to observe the Sabbath, because I know 
that Sabb ith-breaking boys usually make wicked men. That is one of the 
stakes I have driven down to keep you straight. Then I forbid lying and pro- 
fanity for the same reason. Boys who are permitted to lie and swear are in e 
fair way to beruined. Here are two other stakes to which you are tied. Yeu 
think I am severe sometimes because I will not let you spend your evenings at 
the stores and shops, and in the street; but I know that many boys are made 
crooked in this way, so I have driven down this stake for your good.” 

By this time Freddie was looking up into his father’s face with a smile that 
almost lost itself in a laugh. 

Mr, Paine smiled too, and added, 

“Ts there not a good lesson in the crooked tree? If you will but need it, 
you will be made wiser and better, and you will see that your parents have a 
reason for correcting and restraining you at times. If you wish to be a good 
man, you must be willing to be made a good boy, for good boys only make 
good men. It is almost as certain that children will grow up wicked if left to 
have their own way, as it is that a sapling will grow crooked without care and 
culture.” 

Freddie assured his fatherjthat he would never forget the lesson of the tree, 
and that as often as he saw men pruning and tying the little ones in their 
yards, he would remember that children need correction. 


—eoe— 


CULLED FLOWERS. 


WILLIE’S GOLD DOLLAR. 


Go forth, my little glittering coin, ; Go, help to make my Saviour known, 
That useless long hast lain; | And do thy best for Him, 
And with thy kind thy talent join, Who counts the precious gold his own, 


A higher worth to gain. | That never groweth dim. 
| 


' aaa 
Heneeforth I gladly give thee up, For this I place thee in his safe, 
An offering bright and free, | That needs no bolts nor bars. 
To Him who brings Salvation’s cup, | No rust corrodes, nor changes chafe, 


So sweet for mine and me. His gold above the stars. 


Some savage mind may, by thine aid, If I to manhood should be brought, 
Receive a light Divine; | Or die before the time, 

And thou may’st thro’ thy work be made | I shall be happier that I wrought 
As morning beams to shine. For Jesus in my prime. 


Go, help in souls of heathen gloom | But never, never, be it told— 
The Word of God to sow, | Let none the thought admit— 
t makes the desert wastes to bloom, That Willie hid his piece of gold, 
The Bread of Life to grow. | When Jesus asked for it 
H.. F. Gouup. 
29 
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TRUE DUNCAN AND THE CAT. 


Once there was alittle boy named Duncan. The boys used to call him 
True Duncan, because he would never lie. One day he was playing with an 
axe in the yard of the school, and while he was chopping a stick, the teacher’s 
cat, Tabby, came along. Duncan let the axe fall right on poor Tabby’s head 
and killed her. What todo he did not know. She was a pet of the master, 
and used to sit on a cushion at his side while he was hearing the lessons. 

“Now, fellows,” said one of the boys, “ we will see if Duncan can’t make up 
a fib as well as the rest of us.” 

Big Jones stepped up, and taking the cat by the tail, said: 

“ Here, boys, I will just fling her into the alley and we can tell Mr. Cole that 
the butcher’s dog killed her; you know he worried her last week.” 

Several of them thought this would do very well. But Duncan looked quite 
angry. 

“No, said he, “no! Do you think I would lie for such a creature as that ? 
It would be a lie, a lie, a LIE !” 

And every time he said the word his voice grew louder and louder. Then 
he picked up the poor thing in his arms and carried it into the school room, 
and the boys followed, to see what would happen. The master looked up and 
said : 

“ What is this! My faithful mouser dead! Whocould have done me such 
an injury ? 

All were silent for alittle. Assoon as Duncan could get his voice, he said: 

“ Mr. Cole, I am very sorry; but here is the truth. I can’t lie sir; [killed 
Tabby, but am very sorry for it. I ought to have been more careful for I saw 
her continually rubbing her sides against the log. lam very sorry indeed 
sir.” 

Every one expected Mr. Cole to take down his long rattan. On the con- 
trary, he put on a pleasant smile, and said : 

“ Duncan, you are a brave boy. I saw and heard all that passed from my 
window above. I would rather lose a hundred cats than miss such an example 
of truth and honor in my school. Your best reward is what you now feel in 
your own conscience ; but I beg you accept this handsome pen-knife as a token 
of my approbation.” 

Duncan took out his little handkerchief and wiped his eyes. The boys 
could no longer restrain themselves, and when Tom Pooly cried, “ Three cheers 
for True Duncan!” all joined in a hearty hurrah. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 


OnE day as the President was walking down Market street, in Philadelphia 
with a friend, he met a colored man, who made a bow to him. Washington 
politely bowed to him. “What!” said his proud friend, “do yon bow to 


negro!” “To be sure I do,” said Washington; “ do you think I would not 
be as polite as a black man?” 
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ANECDOTE OF A CHILD. 


A gentleman was, some little time since, called upon to visit a dying female. 
He quickly obeyed the call; and entering the humble cottage where she dwelt, 
he heard, in an adjoining room, an infant voice. He listened, and found that 
it was the child of the poor dying woman engaged in prayer. ‘“ O Lord bless 
my poor mother,” cried the little boy, “and prepare her to die. O God, I thank 
thee that I have been sent to a Sunday school, and there have been taught to 
read my Bible, and there learned that when my father and mother forsake me, 
thou wilt take me up. This comforts me, now my poor mother is going to 
leave me. May it comfort her, and may she go to heaven! and mayI go 
there too! O Jesus, pity a poor child, and pity my poor dear mother, and 
help me to say, ‘ Thy will be done !’” He ceased, and the visitor, opening the 
door, approached the bedside of the poor woman. 

“Your child has been praying with you,” said he: “I have listened to his 
prayer.” 

“ Yes,” said she, making an effort to rise, ‘‘ he is a dear child ; thank God, 
he has been sent to a Sunday school. I cannot read myself, but he can, and 
he has read the Bible to me; and I hope I have reason to bless God for it. 
Yes, I have learned from him that I am a sinner; I have learned from him of 
Jesus Christ, and I do,—yes, I do, as a poor sinner—put my trust inhim. I 
hope he will forgive me ; I hope he has forgiven me. I am going to die ; but 
Iam not afraid. My dear child has been made the means of saving my soul. 
Oh, how thankful am I that he was sent to a Sunday school!” Such was the 
hope. full of immortality, with which the sufferer awaited death ; and thus, in 
the providence of God, this dear child, educated at a Sunday school, became 
the spiritual parents of his mother. 


JESUS LOVES YOU: 


‘*SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME, AND FORBID THEM NOT, FOR OF SUCH 
IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.”’ 


Litt.e children, Jesus loves you, | He is waiting to receive you; 
He invites you to his arms; Children come without delay. 
To his breast he waits to fold you, 
There to shield you from alarms. Little children, Jesus loves you, 
And with gentle, loving hands, 
Little children, Jesus loves you: All the way through life he’ll lead you, 
Once he left his home on high, Will you be his little lambs? 
Suffer’d on the cross to save you, 
Died, that you might never die. Little children, Jesus loves you, 
And when life with you is o’er, 
Little children, Jesus loves you, To his heavenly home he’ll take you, 
From his arms no longer stay; There to dwell for ever more. 


“T HAVEN’T THE TIME.” 


“ George,” said his teacher one afternoon, “I wish you would arrange your 
drawing materials in a little better order.” 

“I was intending to do so, Mr. Wilton,” replied George, “ but I haven’t the 
time.” 

“Take time, then,” returned Mr. Wilton. “ ‘Order is the first law of hea- 
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ven,’and it should be also the firstlaw of earth. When you commenced your 
drawing this afternoon, you had been just one half hour looking for your im- 
plements, andeven then you were forced to borrow, not because you had none 
of your own, but because you could not find them. It isa lamentable fact that 
a bad practice indulged for time, becomes a habit, and like an infectious dis- 
ease, soon contaminates the other faculties.” 

George Atwell was a frank, good-tempered boy, studious and obedient in 
school, and in truth industrious, but his industry consisted in hurrying to over- 
take time already lost. 

“T haven’t the time,” was his excuse for any neglect of duty; and so good 
then was his disposition, that his fault was passed over by his widowed mother, 
who doted on her boy. 

“ George, will you fasten the hinge on the garden gate?” asked his mother 
one morning. 

“T haven’t the time now, mother. I shall be late at school if I stop to do it 
or I have had to hurry so about that wood I could not cut last night; but I 
will fix it after school.” 

“ There, mother,” said George, as he was about to retire, “ I forgot all about 
that hinge; but, however, I hadn’t the time to fix it to-night. Never mind 
T’ll do it in the morning.” 

George arose early, and on repairing to the garden a sad sight was presented. 
The cattle finding the broken gate no obstruction, had entered the garden, 
rampled the beds, broken down or eaten the vegetables, while a score of pigs 
had finished the work of destruction so well begun. 

George wept with sorrow and vexation but soon consoled himself with the 
thought that it was not his fault, for he should certainly have mended the gate 
if he only had time. 

“The better way,” said his mother, “is not to defer until to-morrow what 
can be done to-day ; and if you will only remember that there is a time for 
every thing and will do every thing inits time, the difficulty will be avoided. 

Firmly as George resolved to follow his mother’s advice, it was but a few 
weeks before a valuable horse was drowned, because the busy boy had not time 
to cover the well in the lot. 

When he became a man, he lost his farm by not not having time to inquire 
jnto the validity of the title. Then his house was burned, and alas! it was 
not insured ; the policy had expired a few days before, and he had not had 
time to have it renewed, 


THE LITTLE PENITENT. 


A swEET little boy of four years old, was one night observed by his female 
attendant to be wakeful and apparantly engaged in thought. . “‘ What troubles 
you dear?” he was asked. ‘‘O!” said he in reply, “the Bible says the foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but dear Jesus had not where 
to lay his head! And I have such a nice, comfortable bed, and yet, I am often 
naughty. O! will God forgive me?” here his voice, which had been tremu- 
ous with feeling, became quite choked, and he burst into a flood of tears of 
penitential sorrow ! 
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OUR MAGAZINE. 


As we promised in the November issue, the last steel plate of the 
“Family Scenes of the Bible,’’ which ought to have appeared in Oc- 
tober is furnished in this number. 

Our next issue will commence another year. We have made such ar- 
rangements with contributors to our columns, that we can assure our 


patrons that the magazine will be improved in its literary character. 
Among other articles for which we have arranged, is aseries by Rev. J. 
T. Tucker—Penci_Liincs Asroap—the fruits of his recent travels in 
Europe—which, for entertainment and profit, will be well worth the price 
of our monthly. Those old familiar pens, that have served our columns 
so long and acceptably, will continue to be employed for the pleasure and 
profit of our readers. Please look at the prospectus for 1860, upon the 
cover, for further particulars. 

We sincerely hope that subscribers will fall in love with the new name 
with which we propose to baptize our publication in January,—THE 
Home Monrary. ‘True, it is not so “‘ happy” a title as the present, but 
it has far more dignity, and expresses more correctly the design and 
scope of our labors. Many may be disposed to inquire “ What’s in a 
name?” and we reply, much every way, especially if it be the name of a 
monthly. The naming of a baby is a small affair in comparison with 
that of a magazine. It is of little consequence beyond a small circle of 
loving ones, whether the baby is called Charlie, George, or Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; but it is far different with the other. The name of a maga- 
zine is public property. It goes abroad, and asks for the public favor’ 
and says, “I am called Toe Home Montaty, more on your account 
than my own, just because it is thought to be more grateful to you. 
How do you like my name?” Yes! there is much in a name, and we 
hope that every reader will admire the one selected. The change has 
cost us much discussion, thought, and planning—more than the naming 
of all our children put together—not because a monthly journal is more 
important than a child, but because the public taste is more fastidious 
than parental love. 

The Home Monthly will be printed in double columns, and contain 
sixty-four pages. These sixty-four pages of double columns will furnish 
one fourth more reading matter than the seventy-two pages of the Happy 
Home. This is a material enlargement. 

A word to subscribers. In some towns you number one, two, three, or 
four. We imagine you would like a larger company—that you experi- 
ence a sort of lonely feeling in so small a company of readers. Now, 
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why not make an effort, one of you, according to the proposition on the 
second page of the cover, and run up the list to ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
more, as has been done in some places, and thus swell the number of 
readers in your vicinity? If each subscriber would use a little effort in 
this way, the number of our readers would soon be doubled. Who will 
be first in this effort to circulate the Home Monruty? 


DEATH’S DOINGS. 


Two of our valued contributors have passed away within a few 
months, both of them ministers of the gospel. The first to fall, was Rey. 
Cyrus Mann, of Stoughton, Mass. We had just received an elaborate 
article from his pen, (not yet published,) when the tidings of his death 
startled us. It was not our privilege to be acquainted with the deceased, 
except that we always feel somewhat familiar with writers, who have 
rendered us valuable service by their pens. But he will write no more! 
He has penned the last line and word. He has ceased to talk with our 
readers in his clear, flowing, and pointed way, and has already joined 
“the general assembly and church of the first born,’’ in singing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb. Peace to his ransomed spirit. 

But no death has filled us with more surprise than that of our familiar 
and esteemed brother, Rev. Levi A. Field, of Marlboro’, Mass. It is not 
long since we met him, and he said, “I have an article begun for your 
magazine, and I hope that my health will be such that I shall be able to 
complete it soon.” We were looking for that article, when the news of 
his death surprised us like a clap of thunder from a cloudless sky. The 
Master called ere he had written the thoughts conceived for the readers 
of the Happy Home. His manly counsels are ended, and his works do 
follow ‘him, Earth has lost a noble spirit, and heaven has gained a 
prize. Though cut down in the morning of his ministerial labors, he 
lived long enough to win the confidence and love of all who knew him. 
Few young men, in the ministry or out, enjoyed so large a circle of ad- 
miring friends as he. They loved to meet his smiling face, commune 
with his true genial spirit, and enjoy the love of his highly cultivated 
mind, His mild and lovely temper invested him with a charm in the 
social circle, while his fervent piety made him a burning and shining 
light in the church. As a friend, he found his way at once to the heart 
and ere his associates were aware, their kindest regard for him was 
elicited. As a preacher, he was elaborate, lucid, and earnest, filling his 
sermons with thoughts rich and sparkling, and holding his hearers, of all 
classes, in listless attention to the close. As a pastor, he endeared him- 
self to a loving people, by his deep interest in all that pertained to their 


temporal and spiritual welfare, emphatically rejoicing with those that re- 
joiced, and weeping with those that wept. All his people loved him; 
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from the little child in the infant Sabbath School to the aged sire and 
matron trembling at the door of death. They now shed bitter tears over 
his early exit, not for him who has gone to a glorious reward, but for 
themselves who have lost one of the dearest friends and counsellors ever 
welcomed to their firesides. Our deepest sympathies are stirred in their 
behalf, and we are sincerely moved to mingle our tears with theirs over 
the mysterious providence. A peace and harmony between pastor and 
people, which no exciting question of the day coula break, is dissipated 
by the dark-winged angel of death. The pleasing spell that has so long 
bound them to each other is broken, and the flock sigh to have lost so good 
ashepherd. Well will it be for them, if, while they mourn in sadness 
over their heavy loss, they improve his wise and timely counsels to pre- 
pare for that better world, to which he pointed, and led the way. 

Rest, Brother! Gladly would we have been warned of thy speedy 
going, that we might have taken thee by the hand, and said, FAREWELL ! 
It would have been a bright and precious memory of thy closing hours. 
But God ordered thy departure otherwise, and we say, “Thy will be 
done.’’ May we who tarry a little longer here, emulate thy virtues, and 
catch thy falling mantle! 


EDITORIAL GLEANINGS. 


THE ARCTIC MYSTERY. 


Ir seems that the fate of Sir John Franklin is now settled beyond a 


question, and the following article from the New York Post, will be read 
with interest :— 


Among the most interesting items of intelligence contained in the 
foreign news brought by the Canada, we find a notice of the return of the 
latest expedition sent out by Lady Franklin to search for tidings of her 
husband. ‘The fate of that Arctic traveller is now fully set at rest by 
the intelligence brought by the returning party. 

It is now fourteen years since Captain Franklin started on the great 
expedition in search of the famous northwest passage. His two ships, 
the Erebus and Terror, sailed on their adventurous voyage on the 26th 
of May, 1845, and it was expected that the expedition would return in 
about two years. One month from the day he sailed he was seen by a 
whaler in Baflin’s Bay. In 1848, no news having been received of 
Franklin, the English government fitted out three vessels to proceed to 
the Arctic seas in search of the missing explorer. In 1849, after a pro 
tracted and dangerous but useless search, the last vessel of the expedi 


tion returned. During the same period, a land party under Sir John 
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Richardson, and another sea expedition under the veteran Arctic ex- 
plorer, Sir James Ross, were equally unsuccessful. The British govern- 
ment then offered a munificent sum, amounting to one hundred thousand 
dollars, to any private expedition that should afford efficient aid to Sir John 
Franklin. In 1850, no less than eight expeditions were fitted out, Sir 
James Ross again taking the command of one of them. Lady Franklin 
also, in that year, fitted out the expedition in the vessel that bore her name, 
and also assisted largely in despatching another expedition in the schooner 
Prince Albert. Mr. Henry Grinnell’s expedition also started in the 
same year, and there were eleven different vessels at that time searching 
the Arctic seas for tidings of the lost. The result of all these numerous 
expeditions was comparatively small. The graves of three men belong- 
ing to the Erebus and Terror were discovered, but no documents that 
gave any traces as to the whereabouts of the missing men. In 1853, Dr. 
Kane started on his famous explorations, preceded by Sir Edward 
Belcher, with five ships, Although this latter expedition did not find 
anything of Sir John Franklin, they succeeded in rescuing Captain Mc- 
Clure, who, with his ship’s company, had been bound up by ice for three 
years. 

At last, as these numerous expeditions returned year after year with- 
out tidings of him in whose search they were despatched, the public 
began, with reason, to deem further investigations useless. It was argued 
that the claims of humanity had been satisfied, and that it was wrong as 
well as useless to endanger more lives in what was deemed a vain search. 
Lady Franklin, however, with a noble heroism that has won for her the 
admiration and sympathy of the civilized world, still hoped for her hus- 
band’s safety, and recently despatched to the Arctic regions the small 
screw-steamer Fox, under charge of Captain McClintock. That vessel 
has now returned, bearing to the bereaved lady the intelligence that 
confirms the general impression as to the loss of Sir John Franklin. 
Documents were found on King William’s Island, bearing date April 25, 
1848, and stating that Sir John Franklin died on the 11th of June, 1847. 
His death, scarcely more than two years after he left England, must have 
discouraged his companions, and it is perhaps owing to this premature 
removal of their respected and experienced chief that the whole party 
were lost. 

If Sir John Franklin thus died a martyr to his zeal in the cause of 
Arctic exploration, he has in death done more towards unveiling the hid- 
den mysteries of the Arctic seas than ever he could have done in life. 
Sympathy for his fate, and humane efforts to save him from death, have 
sent out more Arctic expeditions than ever mere enterprise would have 
done in the same time. The history of Arctic navigation, for the past 
decade, has been but a series of searches for Franklin, and during these 
searches Dr. Kane made his observations, so valuable to science, and 
Captain McClure made the discovery of the famous northwest passage, 
that has been the great geographical event of the age. But for really 
practical uses this discovery has as yet been of no avail, and with the 
return of Lady Franklin’s latest expedition, we presume Arctic naviga- 
tion is over, for the present at least. 

The fate of Sir John Franklin has long excited the speculation of 
geographers, travellers, and scientific men, and suggested to poets some 
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thrilling inspirations; In Chambers’ Miscellany, a few years ago, a fine 
poem on this subject appeared, and attracted much attention. It was 
popularly supposed that the frigid temperature of the Arctic zone would 
keep the human frame from dissolution after death, and it was said of 
Sir John and his men that they, amid the iceburgs of that mysterious 
land, might still be found, 
” like Egypt’s kings, 
Each in his icebound sepulchre 
And pyramid of snow.”’ 


Perhaps the poetical allusion may be destroyed by the recent develop- 
ments ; but more deeply touching than any effort of the poet’s peu is the 
story of that heroic wife, spending fourteen years of her life in efforts for 
her husband’s relief, and at last to be only assured that years ago he died 
amid all the terrors of an Arctic winter. Thousands, a!l over the world, 
as they hear of this sad disclosure of the Arctic mystery, will breathe a 
prayer for the brave-hearted wife and bereaved widow, Lady Franklin. 


LADY FRANKLIN. 


Tne following article, also, from an exchange, relating to the noble ef- 
forts of Lady Franklin, is a just tribute to her praiseworthy efforts :— 

Before the fate of Sir John Franklin, which held the world so long in 
suspense, fades out of men’s minds, we feel impelled to a duty, strangely 
neglected by our contemporaries, to say a few words of one of the noblest 
human beings that has ever illustrated the possible excellence of hu- 
manity. It is not of the hero, whose bones are bleaching on the Arctic 
coast, that we would speak, but of her who, by the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, thinks of him, and him only. 

If it were not for fidelity such as Lady Franklin’s we should begin to 
doubt the value of humanity itself. It is great passions that ennoble our 
race. It is unselfish attachment to something out of one’s self that 
brings back our lost faith in human excellence. In general, men illus- 
trate the nobleness that is in them by devotion to some great cause—‘o 
liberty, to science, to philanthropy, to a party, a church, or a nation, 
But women are created to show the exquisite beauty of their natures, by 
an utter devotedness to one. While we would not disparage a Joan of 
Are, or a Florence Nightingale, we confess that Lady Jane Franklin is 
to us, nearer the ideal of a woman, and so more truly noble. 

We think that every one feels this, and it is strange to us that it has 
not been more freely said. ‘The great dramatist thrilled the heart of the 
world when he made his horoine say : 

** Thither where he lies buried; 
That single spot is the whole. 

This is woman, as God made her. So long as there was the faintest 
shadow of a belief that her husband might be suffering anywhere on earth 
the wife could not rest. Her heart was not in any ot the beautiful homes 
of England. She could not enjoy the fragrance of flowers, nor the beau- 
ty of the rich parks where ages of cultivation have spread around an 
earthly paradise. She was silent in society and sad when alone. For- 
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ever she saw in waking musings and midnight dreams wide wastes of 
frozen waters, grinding packs of ice-floes, wrecked vessels, and worn out 
men lying down to die. Rising up from an enforced quiet that became 
unendurable, she compelled the world to arouse itself to rescue her hus- 
band. Old sea captains, men to whom the north star had been nearly 
vertical ; whalers who had chased their prey along the coasts of Greenland ; 
lords of the Admiralty, the Queen on her throne, all were overborne by 
the love of this lone woman to listen to her paramount demand for her 
husband’s rescue. The British Parliament paused in debate upon war 
abroad and reform at home, to vote supplies for Lady Franklin ; the Am- 
erican Congress hushed its stormy conflicts over the destinies of the 
linked States of the Western world to give its attention and its sympathy 
to Lady Franklin. Rich merchants and Bankers in England and Am- 
erica offered their wealth, and the noblest seamen and gentlemen on both 
sides of the broad ocean volunteered to risk their lives at the pleading 
eye and voice of Lady Franklin. Surely the world has not seen a more 
touching spectacle. 

For twelye years she went patiently’ forward. The veterans of the 
ice-world went to the frozen ocean, and returned to report that all was in 
vain. Our gallant Kane offered up his life a sacrifice; Van Dieman’s 
Land even sent a contribution of eight thousand dollars to help in the 
search. At last the British government lost all hope, and the name of 
Sir John Franklin was stricken from the roll of captains of the navy. 
All men urged the one heart to give up the search. But she listened 
unpersuaded. When they all wearied, there was one thing more that she 
could do. She still possessed property of her own, and piece by piece it 
was sold to penetrate into the regions of eternal ice, to find her living or 
her dead husband. 

The love is sublime ; but the intellect also. It was not helpless eling- 
ing to the heart of the world; it was not mere tears that moved the sym- 
pathy of stalwartmen. This great love laid under contribution the ener- 
gy of a strong and comprehensive intellect. No chart of the Icey Ocean 
that she did not pore over. No volume filled with Artic details of glacier 
and berg, and ice-foot and the strange possibility of an open sca envelop- 
ng the pole, that she had not learned by heart. No possible method of 
examining any square foot of that mysterious region, yet unsearched, 
that she had not considered. No trait of Greenlander or Esquimeaux 
that she had not studied. More familiar than England itself were these 
waters of perpetual desolation. 

She has succeeded. His fate is ascertained. As in the beautiful story 
told by Mrs. Jameson of the heroic German girl who travelled to Eastern 
Siberia to save her brother, she found “ only a grave ;’’ but still she found 
it. Sir John Franklin does not suffer any where on earth. She bas 
done what she could. She has stopped at the utmost limits of human 
effort. She has stopped where Omnipotence intervened and said, “Thus 
far shalt thou come and no farther.” 

We do not know how this strikes our readers, but we confess that it 
affects us profoundly. The English people should do homage to this 
lady. She has exalted her nation; she has added new lustre to human 
nature itself. A pension larger than her expenditures should be given 
her by the British Government, and women throughout the civilized 
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world should unite in some testimonial to her. She has notled armies ; 
she has not made discoveries in science ; she has not nursed wounded men 
in hospitals; she has not gone to teach Chris stianity to savages. But she 

has done something nobler still. It has been said of the greatest genins 
that the world has yet seen, that his greatness consisted in this, that of the 
commonest materials he constructed most magnificent structures. It is 
sowith Lady Jane Franklin. The most common duty of woman, in her 
hands, has become the sublimest of human virtues, 


SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Some anecdotes of Scottish life and character have recently come to 
our notice, and we give them below: 


As an illustration of the Scotch taste for sermons on dogmatic divinity, 
and the pure marrow of speculative theology, Dean Ramsay relates a 
good anecdote: one clergyman at least was in the habit of preaching on 
the distasteful and vulgar subjects of practical life and home morality ; 
but an ancient dame, whose tastes lay in discussions on predestination, and 
essays on free will, re marked of the preac her, “If there’s an ill-text in 
wv the Bible, that cretur’s sure to tak it.” Few tales better illustrate the 
fervor of Jacobite feeling, than the following: Mr. Sterling of Kier, a 
strong Stuartite, attende ds a secret meeting at the Brig of Turk, i in 1708. 
The government was very anxisus to discov er the leader. Kier was 
suspected, but the miller of Kier swore positively and distinctly that the 
Laird was not present. As it was generally known that Kier was present, 
the witness, of course was asked how he could swear to so downright a 
falsehood. “The miller, quite undaunted, and with a feeling of confi- 
dence in the righteousness of his cause approaching the sublime, re plied, 
“T would rather trust my soul to God’s mercy than trust Kier’s life to 
their hands.” 

The Dean, with very natural predilection, does not mind having a sly 
fling at his Presbyterian brethren ; but we must do him the justice to say 
that none of his stories are ill natured, and it is reasonable enough that 
Scotch humor should often find the old minister either the hero or the 
narrator of the story. Thus, aminister in the north, returning thanks in 
his prayers one Sabbath for an excellent harvest, began as usual— Oh 
Lord, we thank Thee,’’ &c., and went on to mention its abundance and its 
safe ingatherings ; but, feeling anxious to be quite candid and scrupulous- 
ly truthful, he added—* all except a few fields between this and Stone- 
haven, not worth mentioning.” A Scotch preacher being sent to a coun- 
try parish, was accommod: ated in the manse, but in a very small closet. 
On inquiring, “ Is this the bed room?’ he was answered, “ Deed ay, sir, 
this is the prophet’s chamber.” ‘It maun be for the minor prophets, 
then.” 

Speaking of these, reminds us of an Oxford story. An undergraduate, 
“weak in his divinity,” was asked, “ Which are the minor prophets ?” His 
reply was respectful to the authors of the Bible, but it was a respect 
which had evidently kept him at a distance from holy writ: “ Well, he 
did not like to draw distinctions.” 

But we must return to Dean Ramsay’s volume. Mr. Skirra, a seced- 
ing minister of Fife, expounding the 116th Psalm, came to the verse: “I 
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said in my haste all men are liars;” and he added, not quite audibly, 
“‘ Indeed, Dauvid. an’ ye had been i’ this parish, ye might have said it at 
your leasure.” Another minister, engaged in visiting his flock, knocked 
ata door where his’ modest tap could not be heard for the noise of a vio- 
lent quarrel within. After waiting a little he opened the door and walked 
in, and somewhat pompously inquired, “I should like to know who is the 
head of this house?’ ‘“ Weel, sir,” said the husband, “if ye sit doon a 
wee, we'll maybe be able to tell ye, for we’re just tryin’ to settle that 
point.” Anvther, far from a popular, and far from a brief preacher, being 
asked by way of hint, of the intolerable length of his sermons, if he did 
not feel tired after such long preaching, replied: “ Na, na, I’m no tired ; 
but, Lord! hoo tired the foulk whiles are.” 


CHILDREN LOVE FLOWERS. 


Tae New York Tribune relates a very beautiful and touching incident 


respecting a school of children and some flowers of Mr. Pardee. It is 
replete with instruction : 


A beautiful incident, showing the natural love of flowers in children 
and how easily it may be cultivated, occurred a few days since in one of 
the public schools of this city. Some eight months ago, in one of the 
visits of R. G. Pardee, superintendent of Sunday Schools, to an uptown 
day-school, the love cf flowers was chosen as the subject of one of his 
pleasant talks with the children. 

*‘ We should love flowers,” said Mr. Pardee, ‘“‘ God loves them. See 
how he beautifies the world with them. How sweet they make the at- 
mosphere where the fruit trees bloom in Spring. All of you have seen, 
and I suppose nearly allof you have loved flowers. I love to grow them. 
I never have any desire to go to horse-races, dog fights, cock fights, or 
man fights, for amusement. Neither do I spend my spare time at the 
tavern. I spend it in my garden, among my fruits and flowers. They 
give real happiness to me, to my children, and to all my friends who 
chance to see their beauty. Now, how many of these children would 
like to grow a beautiful flower of their own? One, two, ten, twenty ? 
Oh, there is a hundred of them! Very well. NowI will tell you what 
Iwill do. I have in my little yard some beautiful German Asters. From 
these I will grow seed and sow it next Spring, and grow little plants which 
may be big enough in June to transplant, and then I will give to each 
little boy and girl in this school, a plant, or toso many as will promise to 
set it out in the garden or yard, or in a pot, and tend it carefully, until it 
grows big enough to bear flowers. Now, remember this.” 

A few days since, Mr. Pardee went to the school, and asked them if 
they remembered the promise ; and not one had forgotten it. 

“ Now,” said he, “I am ready to fulfil my promise. I have planted the 
seed and God has blessed it, and the object for which it was planted: for 
he loves little children. Do you remember what he said about them ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, ‘suffer little children to come unto me.’ ” 

“Yes, that was it: for of such is the kingdom of heaven. Now about 
these little plants. I can’t pull them up and bring them here because 
they will wilt, and perhaps die, but, as many of you as can find a place to 
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plant one in the ground, and will promise me to take care of it, shall have 
one to-morrow at five o’clock, at my house in thirty-fifth street. I will 
take them from the bed where they are growing, and wrap a little paper 
and dirt around the roots, and you can each take one in your hands and 
run home and set it out, water it, and it will live and grow and bear 
flowers. But no one need come who is not willing to take care of it for 
months, and wait patiently for its flowers ” 

“T fear,” said the teachers, “that they will be troublesome in going to 
your house.” 

“Oh no; I presume of the thousands here, not more than a hundred 
will come.’ 

In this he was mistaken ; for before four o’clock the street began to fill 
with children. They soon filled the steps of Mr. Pardee’s house, as well 
as those of his neighbors, and the sidewalks were lined with amateur 
florists. Fortwo hours he labored as fast as possible to supply their 
hands—the girls first, the boys at his suggestion generously giving way 
and quietly waiting their turn, until instead of the anticipated one hund- 
red he furnished a majority of the whole school. For two hours the 
street wa a scene of great interest. The windows and doors of neighbor- 
ing houses all exhibited curious faces gleaming with pleasure at such an 
unwonted scene in that quiet locality. ‘Already had the flowers blossomed 
and borne ‘ruit in the hearts of the children. 


THE REPUBLICAN COURT IN THE DAYS OF THE FIRST 
PRESIDENT. 

G. W. P. Custis furnishes some interesting facts respecting the Repub- 
lican Court, during the Presidency of Washington: 

THE Presidential Mansion in Philadelphia, was the property of Robert 
Morris, and had been the head-quarters of Sir William Howe during the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British in 1777-78. The situation 
was eligible, being in an airy and pleasant part of the city, with a con- 
siderable area or open space adjoining it, and contiguous to the public 
buildings. Considerable additions and improvements were made to the 
original building with a view to its accommodation of the President’s 
household ; still the rooms were small, and the whole establishment but 
indifferently fitted for the purposes required. 

The equipages of the President were well provided for, the stabling for 
twelve horses being extensive and commodious, and the coach-houses 
large and convenient. 

Washington’s unmitigated, untiring employment and labor made it ne- 
cesgary that he should have some mode of public reception for the 
many visitors who were continually seeking op portunitic s of pay- 
ing their respects and presenting their letters of introduction ; 
hence the President’s Levee on Tuesdays, commencing at three an 
ending at four o’clock. At these receptions there was no shaking of 
hands, the Chief receiving his visitors as President of the United States 
and not as General Washington. The foreign Ministers attended the levee 
in full costume, and often introduced persons of distinction from their re- 
spective countries. Ail strangers of distinction embraced the opportunity 
of the levee to pay their respects to the Chief Magistrate. ‘The Presi- 
dent was plainly but handsomely dressed. his hair in full powder, and 
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wearing a dress sword. He was attended by his principal secretary, Mr. 
Lear, by Major Jackson, and the other gentlemen of his family. He ad- 
dressed a few words of courtesy to the visitors as they were presented, 
The company then formed in groups for conversation, and on the stroke 
of four o’clock retired, the levee being at an end. 

Tue Drawine Room.—When Mrs. Washington received company 
it was on Friday, commencing about seven and ending about ten o’clock. 
Two rooms were thrown open. The furniture that was thought hand- 
some in those days would be considered barely decent in modern times. 
The principal ornament was a glass chandelier in the largest room, burn- 
ing wax lights. The chair of the lady of the President was a plain arm 
chair, lined with green morocco leather. 

The ladies visiting the drawing room were always attended by gentle. 
men. It was not the habit for very young girls to be present in the 
drawing room, but only those of the age when it is proper for ladies to 
go into company. Upon the ladies being introduced they were seated 
and the President, who always attended the drawing rooms, passed round 
the circle, paying his respects to each in sueccesssion, and it was a com- 
mon remark among the chit-chat of the drawing room that the Chief was 
no inconsiderable judge of female beauty, since he was observed to tarry 
longer than usual when paying his compliments to Miss Sophia Chew, a 
charming belle of Philadelphia in that time. 

Refreshments were handed round by servants in livery, and about that 
period first appeared the luxury, now so universal, of ice cream. _ Intro- 
ductions to eminent personages, and Conversation formed the entertain- 
ments of the drawing room. Cards were altogether unknown. ? 

But the leading and most imposing feature of the drawing room 
was the men of mark, the “ Revolutionaries,’ both civil and military, 
who were to be seen there. The old officers delighted to pay their 
respects to the wife of Washington, and to call up the reminiscences of 
the head-quarters and of the “times that tried men’s souls.” These 
glorious old chevaliers were the greatest beaux of the age, and the recol- 
letion of their gallant achievements together with their elegant manners, 

nade them acceptable . the ladies every where. They formed the elite 
of the drawing room. General Wayne, the renowned “ Mad Anthony,” 
with his aides-de-camp, Lewis and DeButts, frequently attended, with 
Mifilin, Walter Stewart, Colonel Hartley, and many others. Indeed, 
there was often to be met at the mansion of the First President an as- 
semblage of intellect and honor, public virtue and private worth, exalted 
merit and illustrious services, such as the world will never see again. 

Among the foreign officers of distinction, visitors of the drawing room, 
were the Vicompte de Noailles, of the French, and Major Beckwith of 

the British armies, 

There was no etiquette in the drawing rooms; simplicity with dignity 
prevailed. There all was affability, with the polite and elegant manners 
of that distinguished age. One privilege alone existed, ‘The seat next 
to the President’s lady was always occupied by Mrs. Robert Morris. 
This was no matter of arrangement, but was yielded to wn? aap 
lady by common consent. In those inft unt days of the Republic a great 
man’s merits were pretty generally graduated by the estimat ion in which 
he was held by the beloved Ciief. ‘Now it was perfectly well known in 
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ancient days that, of all our revolutionary worthies. none—no, not one 
was nearer and dearer to the heart of the Chief than Robert Morris. 
Ilis invaluable services to the cause of American independence, at peri- 
ods when we had neither a coin in our treasury nor credit to obtain one, 
were freshly remembered in the olden time, and claimed for the financier 
of the Revolution, the title of public benefactor. 

Such was the Republics.n Court in the days of Washington, Digni- 
fied in its smplicity, imposing from the grandeur of its associations, it shed 
alustre upon that renowned era of our early history, when America, 
having consummated her great experiment of self-government, gave her 
example to other nations and an empire to the world. 












TWO ANECDOTES. 






MisTAKeEs and blunders often furnish the manufacturers of anecdotes 









with good material, as the two following show :— 

MarryinG In A NOVEL Me THOD.—-In New Hampshire they used to 
choose all their State, count# and town officers, from Governor down to 
hog-reeves, at one town-mee ‘ting-—the annual March mee ting. <As the 
town officers were very numerous, it was customary as fast as they were 
chosen to walk them up before a justice of the peace and have them 
sworn into office, “by companies, half-companies, pair and single.” 
“ Squire Chase,” of Cornish, (father of Gov. Chase of Ohio,) b ing the 
most prominent justice, had this task to perform, and a severe task it 
was ; occupying much of his time from morning till night. 

It was on one of these occasions, after the labors and toils of the day 
were over, he returned to his home weary and overcome with the fatigues 
of his employment, and throwing himself into his easy chair he fell into 
a sound sleep. In the meantime a rustic couple, who had been w: iting 
impatiently for some time for the justice to join them in wedlock, pre- 
sent d themselves in another ; art of the house, and made known their 
interesting desires to Mrs. Chase, who, somewhat confused and agitated, 
attended them to the sleeping justice, whom she found it difficult to 














arouse. 

Shaking him by the shoulder, she called out, “ Mr. Chase, Mr. Chase, 
do pray wake up; here is a couple come to be married,’ The justice 
having administered oaths all day, was dreaming of nothing else, half- 
waked, rubbing his eyes and looking at the wishful pair, asked, “ Are 
you the couple ?’ The +y nodded assent. “ Well, hold up your hands.” 
They did so with some hesitation, “ You seve rally, solemnly swear that 
you will fi ithfully perform the duties of your office, respectively, accord- 
ing to your best skill and judgment, so help you, &e.” The astonished 

ouple looking wild, the justice added, soothingly, “ That’s all, excepting 

e fee, one dollar,’ wi.ich was quickly droppe .d into his hand, and they 
were off in a tangent, doubting as they went, the legality of the process, 
but they concluded to go according to the oath. 







, 









Porrine THE Question.—Mehitable Merit, a young lady over twenty- 
nine, who never had the chance to change the alliterative character of her 
name, was se ted over the fire in her little sitting-room, when a knock 
was heard, and who should make his appearance but Solomon Periwinkle. 
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“ Why,” thought she, “ I wonder what he come for; it can’t be—” 

But we won’t divulge the thought that passe | through the lady’s mind, 

** How do you do, Miss Merit ?”’ 

“ Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. Periwinkle. Not but I feel a little 
lonely now and then.” 

“You see as I was coming by, I thought I’d step in and ask you a 
question about, about—” 

“] suppose,” thought Mehitable, ‘he means about the state of my 
heart.” 

“ The fact is,’ said Solomon, who was rather bashful, “I feel a little 
delicate about asking, but I hope you won’t think it strange.” 

“ Oh no,”* simpered Mehitable, “I don’t think it at all strange, and in 
fact I have been expecting it.” 

“Q,” said Solomon, rather surprised, “I believe you have in your 
possessien something of mine.” 

“ Tlis heart, he means,” said Mehitable aside, “Well, sir,” she con- 
tinued aloud, “it may afford yon pleasure to know that you have mine in 
return. It is fully and entirely your own.” 

“What! I got your umbrella?’ exclaimed Solomon in amazement, 
“T think you must be mistaken, and I don’t think I’d like to exchange 
mine for it, for mine was given me.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the discomfitted lady, “ but I made a mis- 
take. I quite forgot your umbrella which I borrowed some time ago. 
Here it is. I was thinking of something else.” 

‘- If,’ said Solomon, “there is anything of yours that I have got, I 
shall be happy to return it.” 

* Well, no, it’s no matter,’ 
morning.” 


> 


stammered Mehitable, coloring, “ Good 


. ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS. 


Tue wonders of instinct are frequently observed in the horse and dog, 


bnt we doubt if it is ever more strikingly manifest than in the following 
ease of a spider :— 


Some days since, while writing in my office, my attention was directed 
to a small spider descending from the under side of a table in the corner 
ot the room, where it had stationed itself unmolested. A large horse 
fly, many times too large for the spider (which was very small) to 
manage, had hy some means become disabled and lay on the floor. The 
spider descended to the fly, and, with some caution, began to entangle it 
in its web, and soon had it completely bound. The spider then ascended 
to the table, and soon descended again ; and thus continued to ascend 
and descend for some time, fastening the fly more completely each time it 
returned. I was at a loss to know its object in binding the fly so com- 
pletely on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased descending and appeared 
to be busily employed at its station near the table. I could not conceive 
what its object was in passing about so very actively ; but imagine my 
surprise when, in a short time, I saw the fly leave the floor, and begin to 
ascend towards the table. This was soon explained. The spider had at- 
tached a number of chords to the fly, extending from the table, and by 
stretching each to its greatest tension, and confining the upper end, the 
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elasticity of all the cords (some fifty or more) was combined in raising 
the fly. By continuing the process of tightening one cord at a time, in 
some fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was raised to the table, and there 
deposited for future use. 

Here was a lesson in mechanics taught by a spider ; and where is the 
difference in principle, between this machine of the spider and the cord, 
as used with a number of pulleys by aman? The spider, as he had no 
pulleys to enable him to use one long cord, and tighten the whole by ap- 
plying a force at one end, as man does, effected the same object by using 
a number of cords, and tightening one at a time, thus obtaining the force 
of them all. 


USE OF PAPER IN JAPAN. 


From a review of the London Times, of Capt. Sherard Osborn’s 
book, entitied “A Cruise in Japanese Waters,” just published, we copy 
the following extract, taken from the work itself :— 


“Tt was wonderful to see the thousand useful as well as ornamental 
purposes to which paper was applicable in the hands of these industrious 
and tasteful people. Our papiermache manufacturers, as well as the 
Continenta! ones, should go to Yeddo te learn what can be done with 
paper. We saw it made into material so closely resembling Rus-ian and 
Morocco leather and pigskin that it was very diflicult to detect the differ- 
ence. With the aid of lacker-varnish and skilful painting, paper made 
excellent trunks, tobacco bags, cigar cases, saddles, telescope cases, the 
frames of microscopes; and we have even seen and used excellent wager- 
proof coats made of simple paper, which did keep out the rain, and were 
as supple as the best Macintosh. 

The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, oe or 
dusters ; paper in their hands serves an excellent substitute. It is soft, 
thin, tough, of a pale yellow color, very plentiful and very cheap. The 
inner walls of many a Japanese apartment are formed of paper, being 
nothing more than painted screens; their windows are covered with a 
fine translucent description of the same material; it enters largely into 
the manufacture of nearly every thing in a Japanese household, and we 
saw what seemed balls of twine, which were nothing but long shreds of 
tough paper rolled up. If ashopkeeper had a parcel to tie up, he would 
take a strip of paper, roll it quickly between his hands, and use it for the 
purpose, and it was quite as strong as the ordinary string used at home. 
In short, without paper all Japan would come to a dead-lock ; and, indeed, 
lest by the arbitr ary exere ise of his authority, a tyrannical husband 
should s ‘top his wite’s paper, the sage Japanese mother-in-law invariably 
stipulates in the marriage se ttlement that the bride is to have allowed to 
her a certain quantity of paper!” 

It,appears from Capt. Osborn’s book that, owing to severe strictures 
in Com. Perry’s Report, the Japanese refused to exhibit she brutal gladi- 
atorial shows there spoken of, and they declare that Europeans should 
never witness them again. This is creditable to the Japanese, as well as 
to Com. Perry and his officers. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Frew readers can be aware, unti they have had oceasion to test the fact, 
how much labor is often saved by such a table as the following — the 
work of one now in his grave. If “ History is poetry,” then here is poetry 
personified : 

1607 Virginia first settled by the English. 

1614 New York first settled by the Dutch. 

1620 Massachusetts settled by the Puritans. 

1624 New Jersey settled by the Dutch. 

11127 Delaware settled by Swedes and Fins. 

1635 Maryland settled by Irish Catholics. 

1635 Connecticut settled by Puritans. 

1636 Rhode Island settled by Roger Williams. 

1650 North Carolina settled by English. 

1670 South Carolina settled by Hugenots. 

1682 Pennsylvania settled by ‘William Penn. 

1783 Geergia settled by Gen. Oglethorpe. 

1791 Vermont admitted into the Union. 

1792 Kentucky admitted into the Union, 

1796 Tennesee admitted into the Union. 

1805 Ohio admitted into the Union. 

1811 Louisiana admitted into the Union. 

1816 Indiana admitted into the Union. 

1817 Missisippi admitted into the Union. 

1818 Illinois admitted into the Union. 

1819 Alabama admitted into the Union. 

1820 Maine admitted into the Union. 

1821 Missouri admitted into the Union. 

1836 Michigan admitted into the Union. 

1836 Arkansas admitted into the Union. 

1845 Texas admitted into the Union. 

1845 Florida admitted into the Union. 

1246 Iowa admitted into the Union. 

1848 Wisconsin admitted into the Union. 

1850 California admitted into the Union. 

1858 Minnesota admitted into the Union. 


THE FAITHFUL WIFE. 

An incident fiom the “ Sketches from Life” has some vaiuable hints: 
* God had revived his work in many churches in the city of B. ; “— 
titudes of weary sinners had sought and found rest in him who is exalted 
to give repentance and forgiveness of sins. J. H. was a ske :ptic anda 
scoffer, but one evening was led by his pious, and affectionate wife, to 
hear the gospel. On their return home he solemnly asserted his intention 
to go no more. “ Why not, my dear husband?” said the alarmed lady. 
“JT was both provoked and insulted,” said he ; “that entire sermon on in- 
fidelity was preached at me, and searcely one in the house but knew it. 

I have forever done with church-going and preaching.” 
Weeks elapsed; the wife prayed, and ffiends prayed for this deluded 
man—and God heard their ery. Said the deeply concerned Mrs. H., 
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one evening. “Dear, will you grant me one little request?” Being un- 
willing to promise till he knew its purport, she continued, “Go with me 
to-night to meeting.” “I will go to the door, but no farther,” said he. 
“ That will do,” said this amiable Christian. They went together, parted 
at the entrance, her heart absorbed as she took her seat in fervent prayer 
for her beloved partner. Some minutes elapsed and service commenced, 
when suddenly the door opened, and a heavy step advanced, and to her 
unspeakable joy, her hushand calmly seated himself near her. 

That night Mr. H was interested and affected. Hope beat high among 
his friends. The next evening after tea, as Mr. and Mrs. H. sat convers- 
ing at their pleasant fireside, he rose, and while a tear dropped from his 
cheek, “ Wife,” aaid he, “is it not timeto go to church?” She sprung 
from her chair, and though it was early by an hour and a half, she feared 
delay; and taking hat and cloak, they went. That was the happiest 
night of her life, for Mr. H. present ed himself an humble inquirer for 
the way of salvation, and numbered many years in his Redeemer’s ser- 
vice. All who knew him believe that under God, he owed what he is 
to the sweet influences of a loving, patient, meek, Christian wife: “ For 
what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ? 


A THOUGHT. 


The rose that’s wet with summer rain, 
Or filled with early de Wy, 

Sheds richer pe rfume o’er again, 
And glows with lovlier hue. 

The pearly drops that light within 
Its leafy chalice rest, 

Sut fresher beauties for it win, 

Its fragrant charms attest. 


So hearts bowed down with grief and care, 
Or crushed with bitter grief, 

Show clearer what their virtues are, 
While waiting for relief 

Each tender pang is sweet that springs 
From hearts by sorrow riven ; 

If on its parting breath it brings 
Some dearer hope of heaven. 


—_— ero 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ArticLes Acceprep. “Our Inner Life’—*“ Appeal to Young Men, 
No. 3,’—* Memory.” “Fred’s Play at Home.” 


NEW MUSIC FROM O. DITSON. 


Somebody's Waiting for Somebody. Guitar, by C. Atherton. 
en and = Serio Comic Song, by F. Wallerstein. 

The Star angled Banner ; a the Piano, by H. Schwing. 

Scherzo Vite se; for the Piano, by A. Gunther * 

Cornelia Waltz; for the Piano, by C. J. Weihersham. 
Vernali’s Polka ; for Piano, by C. A. Ingraham. 
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CHOICE GIFT BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
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FOR FAMILY AND SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


(Wholesale and Retail.) 


By C. STONE, 11 Cornhill, Boston, 


THE Harry Home, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8; each 412 pages, 8vo. Richly 
embellished with steel and colored Flower and Fruit Plates, 

2 Vols. in 1, Mor., full gilt. Price  - -  $8,00 

Vols. 9, 10. each 460 pages, 8vo., Vol.; 2 Vols. in 1, 

Mor., full gilt. - - - - 3,50 

- “10 Vols. in cloth, gilt back, and lettered, each Vol., 1,25 
Per. set, - ° “ " a - 800 


“ec ‘“ “ 


FaMILy GARLAND, 444 pages, 8vo., illustrated ; Mor., full gilt. - 1,50 
- a “ o Cloth, gilt back and lettered. 1,25 
FAMILY ANNUAL, 400 pages, 8vo., illustrated. Cloth, gilt, back - 1,00 
ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR, 400 pages, 8vo., illustrated. Cloth, gilt. back 1,00 
YounG MaIpen’s Mirror, 300 pages, 16mo., Mor., full gilt; - 1,00 
i . _ a é “ Cloth, gilt back. - 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, 104 pages, 16mo., Frontispiece. “ “ 
Harry New Year, 80 “ - “ - - 
Gem AND CaskeT, 654 “ ‘6 $< - 
CHILD’s KEEPSAKE, 120 “ 24mo., illustrated. Gilt. leaves, 
JUVENILE ANNUAL, 102 “ 66 66 “ 6 - - 
Saw up AND Saw Down ; or, WHat SMALL Hanps can Do. IIlustrated 


and Songs. ~ - “ * e 


PRIMITIVE Prysic; or, an easy and natural method of curing most dis- 
eases ; by John Wesley, A. M., Revised and enlarged by Wm. M. Cor- 
nell, A.M., M.D. To which is added the Ship and Shore Physician 
and Surgeon, by Dr. Cornell. 242 pages, 12mo. Cloth and lettered. 

This is a valuable and safe Home-medical Book. It also contains EX- 
CELLENT RULES for the PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

FAMILY AND SabpatH Scuoot Limrary. It comprises a series of ten 
volumes of over 400 pages, Svo., each; making a library of more than 
FOUR THOUSAND PaGEs, 8vo. Illustrated by over ONE HUNDRED FINE 
STEEL PLATES, mostly of BinLe ScENEs,and by numerous wood cuts: 
bound in cloth and lettered. - - - - . 
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